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CHAPTER I. 

THE *' TXTAIIDIBBE OF THB FOUBIH." 

Fob three entire veeks my wound confined me to the limits of my cham- 
ber ; and yet, were it not for my impatience to be up and stirring, my life 
was not devoid of happiness. 

Every movement of the army, in its most minnte detail, was daily reported 
to me by Mademoiselle Minette. The bulletins of the Emperor, the promo- 
tions, the on dits of the bivonac and the march, brought by the various 
battalions as they moved on towards the east, were all related by her, with 
such knowledge of military phrase and soldiers' style, as to amuse me, 
equally by her manner as by what she told. 

The cuirassiers marched soon after I received my wound, and, though 
attached to the corps, she remabied behind at Elchingen, having pledged 
herself, as she said, to the general to restore me safe and sound before she 
left me. The little window beside my bed offered a widely-extended view 
over the great plain beneath, and there I have sat the entire day, watching 
the columns of cavalry and infantry as they poured along, seemingly with- 
out ceasing, towards the Lower Danube. Sometimes the faint sounds of 
the soldiers' songs would reach me— the rude chorus of a regiment timing 
their step to some warrior's chant — ^and set my heart a beating to be with 
them once more. Sometimes my eye would rest upon the slow train of 
waggons, surmounted with a white flag, that wound their way heavily in the 
rear, and my spirit sank as I thought over the poor woitnded fellows that 
were thus borne onward with the tide of war, as the crushed serpent trails 
his wounded folds behind him. 

Mademoiselle seldom left me. Seated at her work, often for hours with- 
out speaking, she would follow the train of her own thoughts, and when by 
chance she gave a passing glance through the window at the scene beneath, 
some single word would escape her, as to the regiments or their officers, few 
of which were unknown to her, at least by reputation. 

YOIi. n. B 
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I could not but mark ihat^ within the last twelve or fourteen days^ she 
seemed more sad and depressed than before— the lively gaiety of her cha- 
racter had given place to a meek and suffering melancholy, which I could 
not help attributing to the circumstances in which she was placed, away 
firom all her ordinsunjr pursuits, and the companions of her daily life. I 
hinted as much one day, and was about to inast on her kannig me, when 
she suddenly interrupted me, saying : 

" It is aU true. I am sad, and know not why— for I never felt happier ; 
yet, if you wished me to be gay, as I used to be, I could not for the world. 
It is not because I am far from those I have learned to look on as my 
brothers. Not so — ^my changeful fortune has often placed me thus. Per- 
haps it's your fault, mon lieutenant," said she, suddenly turning her eyes 
fdl upon me. 

"Mine, Minette — ^mine !" said I, in amazement. 

She blushed deeply, and held down her head, whik her bocom. beared 
sevend times convidsively ; and them, while a deaiMy paleiiesa i^read of«r 
her cheek, she said, in a low, broken voice, 

"Perhaps it is because I am an or|dian, and never knew what it was to 
have those whose dispositions I should imitate, and whose tastes I Should 
study ; but, somehow, I feel evea as thou^ I could not help becoming like 
those I am near to, following them — ay, and outstripping them — ^in all their 
likings and dislikings.'' 

" And so, as you seem sad and sarrowfal, it is more than probable that 
you took the colour of m^ thoughts. I should feel sorry, Mini^iie, to think 
it were thus — ^I should iU repay all your kindness to me — I must try and 
wear a happier countenance." 

''Do so — and mine will soon reflect it," said she, laughing ; "but, per- 
haps, you have cause for sorrow/' added she, as she stole a glance at me 
beneath her eyelashes. 

" Tou know, Minette, that I am an orphan like yourself^" said I, half 
evading the question. 

" Ah !" cried she, passionately, " if I had been a man, I should like to be 
such a one as Murat there. See how his black eyes sparkle, and his proud 
lip curls, when the roll of artiUery, or the datteiing of a platoon is heard — 
how his whole soul is in the fight ! I remember onee — it was at the Iser — his 
brigade was stationed beneath the hill, and had no orders to nnove forward 
for several hours— he used to get off his horse, and walk about, and ca- 
deavour, by pushing the smoke away thus with his hand, and abnost kneel- 
ing to the ground, to catch a view of the battle, and then he would ^dng 
into the saddle, and, for sheer passion, dash the spurs mto his horse's 
flanks^ tin he reared and plunged again. I watched him thus for hours. I 
loved to look on him^ cha&ng and fretting, like his own mettled chfixgo', he 
was so handsome !" 
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'A drink, Mineitel Something to eool my lips, fcr Heaven's sake/ 
said he at last, as he sa^ me standing near him. I filled the little 
cnp jou see hete witlb wine, and handed it to him. Scarcely had he Tsised 
it to his lips, when an aide-de-eamp gt^oped np, and whispmd some words 
in haste. 

•^'Ha^ haP cried he, with a shout of joy, 'they want ns> tlien--4]ie 
squadrons will adrance by sections — and charge !-~charge !' — and wi& that 
he ftaoag the goblet from him to the ground, and when I took it up, I found 
that with the grasp of his strong fillers he had crashed it neaiiy together. 
See here. I neyer would let it be changed. It is just as at the time he 
clasped it, and I kq^ it as a souvenir of the prince.** ^e took from a 
little shelf i^ cap, as she spoke, and held it up before me, with the devoted 
admiration witb whidi some worshipper would regard a holy relie. 'And 
that,** said lunette, as she pressed to ber lips a fiEuled cockade, whose tune- 
worn tints sfaQ showed the ^colored emblems of the Bepublio— -''that do 
I value above the cross of the Legion itself." 

" Whose was it, Mmette ? Some brave sddi^s, I*m sure.** 

" And yoa may be sure. That was the cockade of Le Premier Grenadier 
de la Tranee— La ISyaac d'Auvergne— the cousm of your own generaL** 
Seeing that I had not heard before of him,' she paused for a few seconds ia 
amazement, and then muttered — '^A brave school to train the youth of 
France it must be, where the name of La Tonr d*Auveigne was never men- 
tioned.'* 

Having thus vented her indignation, she proceeded to tell me of her hero, 
who, though descencbd from one oi the most distinguished families of 
France, yet persisted in carrying his musket in the ranks of the repubHcaa 
army — nerver attaining to a higher grade, nor known by any other title than 
the "Premier Grenadier de la France." ForMiost in every post of danger — 
the volnnteer at every emergency of merc than ordinary peril — he rrfosed 
every profier of advancement, and Hved among his comrades the simple life 
of a soldier. 

" He fell at Neuburg," said Mademoiselle, ** scarce a day's march from 
here ; they buried him on the field, and placed him dead, as he had been 
ever while living, with his face towards the enemy. Aud you never heard 
of him— ;fi«^tf Cid/ it b almost incredible. You never teigaded with the 
Eorty-fifth of the line — ^thafs certain." 

"And why BO P" 

•* Because they call his name at every parade muster as though he were 
still alive and well. The first man calkd is La Tour d'Auvergne, and the 
first soldier answers, 'Mori sur le champ de iataille* Thafs a prouder 
monument than your statues and tombstones. Is it not P* 

"Indeed it is," said I, to whom the anecdote was then new, though I 
afterwards lived to hear it corroborated in every respect. "With many such 

b2 
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traits of the service did mademoiselle beguile the time — ^now telling of the 
pleasant life of the cantonment — now of the wild scenes of the battle-field. 
Young as she was, she had seen much of both, and learned around the 
bivouac fires the old traditions of the revolutionarj armies, and the brave 
deeds of the first veterans of France. In such narratives, too, her own en- 
thusiastic nature burst forth in all its vehemence — ^her eyes would sparkle, 
and her words come rapidly, as she described some fierce attack or headlong 
charge— «nd it was impossible to listen without catching up a portion of 
her ardour, so wrapt up did she. herself become in the excitement of her 
story. Thus, one evening, while describing the passage of the Adige, after 
detailing most circumstantially the position and strength of the attacking 
columns, and describing how each successive advance was repulsed by the 
murderous fire of the artillery, she proceeded to relate the plan of a flank 
movement, effected by some light infantry regiments, thrown across the 
river a considerable distance up the stream. " We came along," said she, 
" under the shade of some willows, and at last reached the ford — ^the lead- 
ing companies halted, two officers sounded the river, and found that it was 
passable. I was close by at the time — ^it was the Colonel Lajolais who 
commanded the brigade, and he asked me for a ^goutte.* ' It may be the 
last you'U ever give me, Minette,' said he; 'I don't expect to see you 
again.' 

" 'Are you going to remain at this side, colonel?' said I. 

"'No, parbku,' said he, 'not when the Twenty-second cross to the 
other." 

"'Neither am I, then,' said I; 'my place is with the head of the bat- 
talion.' Well, well, they all pressed me to stay back— they said a thousand 
kiad things too — ^but that only decided me the more to go on— and as the 
signal-rocket was fired, the word was given« and on we went. Eor the first 
eight or ten paces it was mere wadingT-but suddenly a grenadier in the 
front called out, * Gore I lift your muskets, it's deep here ;' and so it was — 
with one plunge down I went, but they seized me by the arms and carried 
me along, and some way or other we reached the bank. Morbleu ! I felt 
half drowned— but there was little time to thmk over these things, for 
scarcely had the colunm formed, when the cry of ' Cavalry 1' was given, and 
down came the lancers with a swoop ; but we were all ready. The flank 
companies feU back, and formed in square, and a tremendous volley sent 
them off faster than they came. 'Now, then, push forward double quick,' 
said the old colonel-^' the fM» de charge* Alas ! the poor Httle drummer 
was lying dead at his feet. The thought suddenly seized me, I sprang for- 
ward, unstrung his drum, threw the strap over my shoulder, and beat the 
'jtMtf de chargi — a cheer ran along the whole battalion, and on we went. 
Mort de del! I was never so near the fire before. There was the enemy; 
scarce two hundred yards off— -two great columns, with artillery between^ 
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waitiiig for us. * Keep her back — ^keep back, Minette — braveJllleJ I heard 
no more — a shot came whizzing past, and struck me here/' She pulled 
down her dress as she spoke, and disclosed the scar of a bullet's track on her 
white shoulder ; then, as if suddenly recollecting, she blushed deeply, drew 
her kerchief closely around her, and muttered in a low voice, '' Ma/oiy how 
these things make one forget to be a woman." And with that she hung 
down her head, and despite all I could say would not utter another word. 

Such was the vivandiere of the Tourth ; blending in her character the 
woman's weakness and the soldier's ardour — the delicacy of feeling, which 
not even the life of camps and bivouacs could eradicate, with the wild en- 
thusiasm for glory — the passion of her nation. It needed not her dark 
eyes, shaded with their long black fringe— ^her oval face, whose freckles but 
displayed the transparent skin beneath — ^her graceful figure, and her elastic 
step, to make her an object of attraction in the regiment ; nor could I be 
surprised to learn as I did, how many a high offer of marriage had been 
made to her by those soldiers of fortune whose gallantry and daring had 
won them honours in the service.' 

To value at their real price such attractions, one should meet them far 
away, and remote from the ordinary habits of the world, in the wild, reck- 
less career of the camp— on the long march — beside the weary watch-fire — 
ay, on the very field of battle — ^amid the din, the clamour, and the smoke — 
the cheers, the cries of carnage : then, indeed, such an apparition had some- 
thing magical in it. To see that tender girl tripping along fearlessly from 
rank to rank, as though she had a charmed life — now saluting with her 
hand some brave soldier as he rode by to the charge — ^now stooping beside 
the wounded, and holding to his bloodless lips the longed-for cup : to watch 
her as she rode gracefully at the head of the regiment, or lay beside the fire 
of the bivouac, relating with a woman's grace some story of the campaign — 
while the grey-bearded veteran and the raw youth hung on each word, 
and wondered how the scenes in which they mingled and acted could bear 
such interest when told by rosy lips. Who would wonder if she had many 
lovers P who would not rather be surprised at those who remained coldly in- 
different to such charms as hers P 

Let my confession, then, excite neither astonishment nor suspicion, 
when I acknowledge that, in such companionship, the days slipped rapidly 
over. I never. wearied of hearing her tell of the scenes she had witnessed, 
nor did she of recounting them ; and, although a sense of reproach used 
now and then to cross me for the life of inactivity and indolence I was 
leading, Mademoiselle Minette promised me many a brave opportunity of 
distinction to come, and campaigns of as great glory as even those of Italy 
and Egypt. 
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CHAPTEEIL 

THB BICK LXATE. 

*' What is it, Minette V* said I, for the tldid time, as £ saw her lean her 
head from out the nanow casement, and Isxk down Into the valley beside 
the river — " what do you see there P* 

^ I see a regiment of infantry coming alcMsg the road from Ulm,^ said she, 
after a pause, " and now I peroeive the hmcers are following them, and the 
artillery too. Ah ! and farther again, I see a great dond of dust. Merg de 
del! how tired and weary they all look ! It surely cannol be a march in 
retreat ; and now that I think of it, they have no baggage, nor any waggons 
with them." 

That was a bugle call, Minette ! Did you not hear it?** 
Yes, it's a halt for a few minutes. Foor feilows, they ave sadly ex- 
hausted; they cannot even reach the side of the way, but are lying down 
on the very road. I can bear it no loi^r. I must find out what it all 
means.*' So saying, she threw a mantle which, Spanish fashion, she wore 
over her head, ronnd her, and hurried from the room. 

For some time I waited patiently for her return; but when half an hour 
elapsed, I arose and crept to the window. A succession of rocky preci]^oes 
descended from the terrace on which the house stood, down to the very 
edge of the Danube, and from the point where I sat the view extended for 
miles in every direction. What then was my astonishment to see the -wide 
plain, not marked by regular columns in marching army, but eovned with 
straggling detachments, hurrying onward as if without carder or diseipHne. 
Here, was an infiintry battaHon mixed up with a cavalry corps — the foot sol- 
diers endeavouring to keep up with the ambling tirot of the dragoons; there, the 
ammunition waggons were covered with weary soldiers, too tired to maidi. 
Most of the men were without their firelocks, which were piled in a con- 
fosed heap on the limbers of the guns. No meny chant— no burst of war- 
like music cheered them on. They seemed like the scattered fragments of a 
routed army hurrying onward in search of some place of refuge — sad and 
spiritless. 

*' Can he have been beaten?" was the fearfdl thought ilimt tashed across 
me as I gazed. ''Have the bold legions that were never vanquished suc- 
cumbed at last ! Oh, no ! no I—ril not believe it ;" and while a glow of 
fever warmed my whole blood, I buckled on my sabre, and taking my chako, 
prepared to issue forth. Scarcely had I reached the door, with tottering 
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Ibiibs^ M^ien I saw Mmstte dashing up the steep street at the top speed of 
her ponjy vhOe she flouiBhed aboTe her head a great placard, and "waved it 
to sndfro. 

''Thenews! the news V cried I, Imrsting iT^fth anxiety. **Are they ad- 
yancing; or is it a retreat F' 

^ Bead that !" said g^, throwing me a hirge sheet of paper, headed with 
the words, ''Pboclamation a. ul OsjufisfE Asmse," in huge letters. " Eead 
that ! for Fye no hreath left to tdl you." 

^'SoLDiEBS ! — ^The campaign so glodonaly begun will soon be completed. 
One yictory, and the Austrian empire, so great but a week since, will be 
fanmbkd in the dust Hasten on, then : forced marches, by day and night, 
will attest your eagerness to meet the enemy ; and. let the endeavour of each 
regiment be to arrive soonest on the £eLl of battle." 

^^Minette i — dearest MinetteP' said I, as I threw my arms around her 
neck, " this is, indeed, good news." 

** Gently, gently, monsiexEr !" siud she, smiling, while she disengaged her- 
self from my sudden embrace. **Very good news, without doubt; but 
I don't thixik that there is any mentiim in the bulletin about embracing the 

■* At a moment Kkfi this, Mnette ;" 

" The best thing to do is, to make up one's baggage, and join the mardb," 
said' she, very isteadily, proceeding at the same time to put h^ plan into 
execution. While I gave her all assistance in my power, the doctor entered 
to inform us that all the wounded who were then not sufldently restored to 
return to duty, were to be conveyed to Munich, where general military 
hospitals had been estaUished, and that he himself had received orders to 
repair thither, with his sick detachment, in which my name was enrolled. 

" YouTl keep your old friend, Pranpois, company. Lieutenant Buike — 
he is able to move at last." 

* Eranfois 1" said I, in ecstasy, " and will he, indeed, recover ?" 

''I have little doubt of it ; though certainly he's not likely to practise as 
m^re formes again. TouVe spoiled his 'fftcnw*— though not before it cost 
the army some of the prettiest fellows I ever saw; but as to yourself ■" 

" As for me, I'll march with the army. I feel perfectly recovered ; my 
arm ^ 

*'0h! as for monsieur's arms," said Miidemoiselle, "PIl answer for it, 
they are quite at his Msgesty's service." 

"Indeed.*" said the doctor, knowingly. "I thought it would come to 
that. Well, well ! mademoiselle, don't look saucy. Let us part good friends 
for once in our lives." 

^ I hate being recondled to a surgeon," said she, pettishly. 

" Why so, I pray ?" 
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"Oh, you know, when one quairels with an officer, the poor fellow may 
be killed before one sees him again, and it's always a sad thought, that — 
but your doctor, nothing ever happens to him ; you're sure to see him, with 
his white apron and his homd weapons, a hundred times after, and one is 
always sorry for having forgiven such a cruel wretch." 

" Gome, come ! mademoiselle ! you bear us all an ill-will for the fault of 
one, and thaf s not fair. It was the. hospital aide of the Sixth, monsieur, a 
handsome fellow, too, who did not fall in love with her after her wound — ^a 
slight scratch." 

"A slight scratch ! do you call it ?" said I, indignantly, as I perceived the 
poor girl's eyes fiU at the railleiy of her tormentor. 

"Ah! monsieur has seen it, then," said he, maliciously. "A thousand 
pardons. I have the honour to wish you both adieu." And with that, and a 
smile of the most impertinent meaning, he took his leave. 

"How silly to be vexed for so little, Minette," said I, approaching and 
endeavouring to console her. 

" Well ! but to call my wound a scratch," said she. " Was it not too bad P 
and I the only vivandi^re of the army that ever felt a bullet." And with 
that she turned away her head, but I could see, as she wiped her eyes, that 
she cared less for the sarcasm on her wounded shoulder than the in- 
sult to her wounded heart. Poor girl, she looked sick and pale the whole 
day after. 

We learned in the course of the day that some cavalry detachments 
would pass early on the morrow, thus allowing us sufficient time to provide 
ourselves with horses, and make our other arrangements for the march. 
These we succeeded in doing to our satisfaction : 1 being fortunate enough 
to secure the charger of an Austrian prisoner ; mademoiselle being already 
admirably mounted with her palfrey. Occupied with these details, the day 
passed rapidly over, and the hour for supper drew near without my feeling 
how the time slipped past. At last the welcome meal made its appearanpe, 
and with it mademoiselle herself. I could not help remarking tliat her toi- 
lette displayed a more than common attention : her neat Parisian cap — her 
collar, with its deep YaLenciennes lace, and her tablier, so coquettishly em- 
broidered, were all signs of an unusual degree of care, and though she was 
pale and in low spirits, I never saw her look so pretty. 

All my efforts to make her converse were, however, in vain. Some secret 
weight lay heavily on her spirits, and not even the stirring topics of the 
coming campaign could awaken one spark of her enthusiasm. She evaded, 
too, every allusion to the following day's march, or answered my questions 
about it with evident constraint. Tired at last with endeavouring to overcome 
her silent mood, I affected an air of chagrin, thinking to pique her by it ; 
but she merely remarked that I appeared weary, and that, as I had a long 
journey before me, it were as well I should retire early. 
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The marked eoolness of her maimer at this moment strock me so forcibly, 
that I began really to fed some portion of the ill-temper I affected^ ai^> 
with the crossness of an over-petted child, I arose to Tidthdraw at once. 
Good-by, monsieur — good night, I mean," s^d she, blushing slightly. 
Good night, mademoiselle," said I, taking her hand coldly as I spoke. 

I tmst I may find you in better spirits to-morrow." 

*' Good night — adieu," said she, hastily; and before I could add a word 
she was gone. 

'* She is a strange girl," thought I, as I found myself alone, and tortured 
my mind to think whether anything I could have dropped had offended her. 
But no ; we had parted a few hours before the best friends in the world : 
nothing had then occurred to which I could attribute this sudden change. 
I had often remarked the variable character of her disposition ; the flashes 
of gaiety, mingled with outbursts of sorrow — ^the playful moods of fancy, 
alternating with moments of deep melancholy ; and, diter all, this might be 
one of them. 

With these thoughts I threw myself on my bed, but could not sleep. At 
one minute my brain went on puzzling about Minette and her sorrow ; at 
the next, I reproached myself for my own harsh, unfeeling manner to the 
poor girl, and was actually on the eve of arising to seek her and ask her 
pardon. At last sleep came, and dreams too ; but, strange enough, they 
were of the distant land of my boyhood and the hours of my youth— of the 
old house in which I was bom, and its weU-remembered rooms. I thought 
I was standing before my father, while he scolded me for some youthful 
transgression ; I heard Ms words as though they were really spoken, as he 
told me that I should be an outcast and a wanderer, without a friend, a 
house, or home; that while others reaped wealth and honours, I was 
destined to be a castaway : and in the torrent of my grief I awoke. 

It was night-— dark, sUent night ; a few stars were shining in the sky, but 
the earth was wrapped in shadow ; and as I opened my window to let the 
fresh breeze cahn my fevered forehead, the deep precipice beneath me 
seemed a vast gulf of yawning blackness. At a great distance off I could 
see the watch-fires of some soldiers bivouacking in the plain; and even that 
much comforted my saddened heart, as it aroused me to the thoughts of the 
campaign before me. But again my thoughts recurred to my dream, which 
I could not help feeling as a sort of prediction. 

When our sleep leaves its strong track in our waking moments, we dread 
to sleep again, for fear the whole vision should come back ; and thus I sat 
down beside the window, and fell into a long train of thought. The images 
of my dream were uppermost in my mind, and every little incident of child-, 
hood, long lost to memory, came now fresh before me — ^the sorrows ci 
my schoolboy years, unrelieved by the sense of love awaiting me at home ; 
the clinging to all who seemed to feel or care for me, and the heart-sickening 
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BCfoaw ydmn. I loand that what I lUBtook Ira affection was merely pity; all 
aave one — my motiwr. Her mild^ sad hckB, so seldom cheered by a ray of 
pleasuie, I iCTiember irell how they fell on me ! with such a tKrilling sen- 
satioa at my hearty and inch a gush of thantfahiess as I lurre felt then. 
Oh! if they who live with chfldren knew how needfdl it is to open tlieir 
hearts to all the little sorrows and woes of in£Euxt life; to teach eonfidencej 
and to fsed hope; to train up the creeping tendrils of yonng desire, and not 
to suffer them to lie straggling and tangled on the earth — ^what a happier 
destiny would Ml to the lot of many whose misf(Hrtimes in late life date 
from ^e crashed spirit t^ childhood. 

My mother ! — I thought of her, as she would bend oyer me at u^ht, her 
last kiss pressed on my brow — the healing balm of some sorrow, for whidh 
my sobs were still breaking; her pale, worn cheek, her white dress, her hand 
so bloodless and transparent, the yery emblem of her malady-- the tears 
started to my ^s, and itdkd heayily along my cheek, my chest heaved, and 
my heart beat, tiH I could hear it. At this moment a slight rustle stirred 
the leaves. I listened, for the night was cahn and still; not a breeze 
mored. Again I heard it dose beside the window, on the little terrace 
whidi ran along the building, and occupied the nanow space beside the 
edge of the rock. Before I could imagine what it meant, a figare in white 
glided from the shade of the trees, and approached the window. So exdted 
was my mmd, so wrouglrt up my imagination by the dicumstances of my 
dream, and the thoughts that followed, that I cried out, in a yoice of 
ecstasy, ''My moth^t'' Suddenly the apparition stood still, and then as 
rapidly retreated, and was lost to view in the dark f oliBge. Maddened with 
intense excitement, I sprang frcmi the window, and leaped out on the terrace 
I called aloud — I ran about wildly, unmindfal of the f earfd precipice that 
yawned beside me. I searched every bosh, I crept beneath eadi tree, but 
nothing could I detect. The cold perspiiatkm poured down my &ce, my 
limbs trembled with a strange dread of I knew not what ; 1 felt as if mad- 
ness was creeping over me, and I struggled with the thought, and tried to 
calm my troubled brain. Wearied and faint, I gave up liie pursuit at last, 
and, throwing myself on my bed, I sank exhsosted into the heavy slumber 
whidi only tiied nature knows. 

* The Sous-Lieutenant Burke," saM a gruff voice, awakening me suddenly 
from my sleep, while by the light of a lantern he held in his hand I recog- 
nised the %are of an orderly sergeant in foil equipment. 

*' Tes — what thenP' said I, in some amazement at the summons. 

**Tbaa is ihd order of march, sir, for the invalid dehchment, under your 
command.'' 

**How so— I have no orders?^ 

• '■They are here, ar.*' 

• So saying, he presented me with a letter from iSie assistant adjutant of the 
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OQipt, ivith hmbmctisam £» the condnct of forty men, iiivalidfid from dif- 
ferent nigimeuis, and now on their way to Lintz. The paper was perfectly 
rpgnhs^ setting forth the names of the soldiers and their sevend corps, 
together with the daily marches^ the halts, and distances. My only surprise 
WS8 how tlus aa^ko so svddenly devolved on me, whose recovery could 
cmly have been rqKoted ft few hours before. 

" WhesL shall I mnster the detachment^ sir/' said the sergeant, inter- 
zupting me in the midst of my specdations. 

'* Now — at once. It is past five o'clock, I see Langenau is mentioned 
as the fust halting-place ; we can reac^ it by ^ht" 

The moment the s&qgeant withdis^ I arose and dressed for the road, 
anxious to inform mademoiseile as early as possible of this sudden order of 
march. When I entered the salon, I found to my surprise that the breakfast- 
table was aU laid and everything ready. " What can this mean," said I ; 
''has she heard it already?" At the same instant I canght sight of the 
door of her chamber lying wide open. I approached, and looked in ; the 
room was empty; the various trunks and boxes, the Kttle relics of military 
glory I remembered to have seen, with her, were all gone. Minette had de- 
parted. When or whither, I knew not I I hurried through the building, 
from room to room, without meeting any one. The door was open, and I 
jpassdd out into the dark street, where all was still and silent as the grave. 
I haete»ed to the staUe ; my horse, ready equipped and saddled, was feeding, 
^t the stall beside him was empty — the pony of the vivandi/ke was gone. 
While many a thought iBbished on my brain as to her fate, I tortured my 
mind to lemember each cirenmstance of our last meeting — eveiy word and 
evety look; and as I called to my mouory the pettish anger of my manner 
towards her^ I grew Bick at hearty and hated myself for my own odd ingrati- 
tnde. All her little acts of kindness, her tender care, her unwearying good- 
Hfltone^ weie before me. I thought of hex as I had seen her often in the 
siknoe of the night, when, waking from some sleep of pain, she sat beside 
my bed, her hand pressed on my heated forehead; her low, dear voice was 
in my ear; hat ao&, mild look« beaming with hq^ and tender piiy. Poor 
Minette, had I then offended you — was aadh the return I made for all your 
kindness? 

The men are ready, sir,^ said the seigeant, entenng at the moment. 
9ie is gone," said I, iSoUowing out my own sad train of thou£^, and 
poiiiting to the vacant stall where her pony used to stand. 

''MademoisdklCinette '' 

" Tes, what of her— where is she F" 

^Mushed with the emrassier brigade that passed here last night at 
iwdve o'dodL She seemed very ill, sir, and the officer made her sit on 
pat of Ae waggons.'' 

*" Which road iid they take ?" 
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" They crossed the river, and moved away towards the forest. I think I 
heard the troop sergeant say something about Salzburg and the TyroL" 

I made no answer, but stood mute and stupified ; when I w^ again re- 
called to thought by his asking if my ba^age was ready for the waggons. 

With a sullen apathy I pointed out my trunks in silence, and throwing 
one last look on the room, the scene of my former sufering, and of much 
pleasure too, J mounted my horse, and gave the word to move forward. 

As we passed from the gate, I stopped to question the sous-officier as to 
the route of 'the cuirassier division ; but he could only repeat what the 
sergeant had already told me; adding, there were several men slightly 
wounded in the squadrons, for they had been engaged twice within the 
week. The gates closed, and we were on the high road. 



CHAPTER m. 

IJKTZ. 

As day was breakings we came up with a strong detachment of the 
cavalry of the Guard, proceeding to join Bessiferes's division at Lintz ; from 
them we learned that the main body of the army was already far in advance, 
several entire corps having marched from Lintz with the supposed intention 
of occupying Vienna. Key's division, it was said, was abo bearing down 
from the Tyrol ; Davoust and Mortier were advancing by the left bank of 
the Danube, whilst Lannes and Murat, with an overwhelming force of light 
troops, had pushed forward two days' march in advance on their way to 
the capital The fate of XJlm was ab^ady predicted for the Austrian city, 
and each day's intelligence seemed to make it only the more inevitable. 
Meanwhile, the Emperor Francis had abandoned the capital, and retreated 
on Brunn, a fortified town in Moravia^ there to await the arrival of his ally, 
Alexander, hourly expected from Berlin. 

As day after day we pressed forward, our numbers continued to increase ; 
a motley force, indeed, did we present — cavalry of every sort, from the 
steel-clad cuirassier to the gay hussar, dragoons, chasseurs, guides, and 
light cavalry, all mixed up together, and all eagerly recounting the several 
experiences of the caqapaign, as it fell under their eyes in different quarters. 
From none, however, could I learn any tidings of Minette; for though 
known to many there, the detachment she had joined had taken a southerly 
direction, and was not crossed by any of the others on their march. The 
General d'Auvergne, I heard, was with the head-quarters of the Emperor, 
then established at the monastery of Molk, on the Danube. 
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On the eyeniiig of the 13th of November we arriyed at Lintz, the capital 
of Upper Austria^ but at the time I speak of one vast barrack: thirtj- 
eight thpnflluid troops of all arms were within its walls — not subject to the 
rigid discipline and regular command of a garrison town, but bivouacking 
in the open streets and squares ; tables were spread in the thoroughfares, 
at which the divisions, as they arrived, took their places, and, after refreshing 
themselves, moved on to make way for others. The great (ihurches were 
strewn with forage, and filled with the horses of the cavalry ; there, might 
be seen the lumbering steeds of the cuirassier, eating their com from the 
richly-carved box of a confessional; here, lay the travel-stained figure of a 
dragoon, stretched asleep across the steps of the altar ; the little chapekies, 
where the foot of the penitent awoke no echo as it passed, now rung with 
t]ie coarse jest and reckless ribaldry of the soldier ; parties caroused in the 
Uttle sacristies ; and the rude chorus of a drinking-song now vibrated through 
the groined roof, where only the sacred notes of the organ had been heard 
to peal. The Hdtel de Yille was the quartier-g^n^ral, where the generals 
of divisions were asseml)led, and from which the orderlies rode forth at 
every moment with despatches. The one cry, " Forward !" was heard every- 
where. They who before had claimed leave for slight wounds or illness, 
were now seen among their comrades, with bandaged arms and patched 
faces, eager to press on. Many whose regiments were in advance, became 
incorporated for the time with other corps, and dismounted dragoons were 
often to be met with, marching with the infantry and mounting guard in 
turn. Everything bespoke haste. The regiments which arrived at night 
frequently moved off before day broke. The cavahy often were provided 
with fresh horses to press forward, leaving their own for the corps that were 
to follow. A great flotilla, provided with all the necessaries for an army 
on the march, moved along the Danube, and accompanied the troops each 
day ; in a word, every expedient was practised which could hasten the move- 
ment of the army, justifying the remark so often repeated among the soldiers 
at the time — *' Le Fetit Caporal makes more use of our legs than our 
bayonets in this campaign.'' 

On the same evening we arrived came the news of the surprise of Vieniia 
by Murat. Never was there such joy as this announcement spread through 
the army. The act itself was one of those daring feats which only such as 
he could venture on, and, indeed, at first seemed so miraculous, that many 
refused to credit it. Prince Auersberg, to whom the great bridge of the 
Danube was entrusted, had prepared everything for its destruction in the 
event of attack. The whole line of wood-work was laid with combustibles ; 
trains were set, the matches burning ; a strong battery of twelve guns, 
posted to command the bridge, occupied the height on the right bank, and 
the Austrian gunners lay, match in hand, beside their pieces : but a word 
was needed, and the whole work was in a blaze. Such was the state of 
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matters wheR Sebastiaoii pvahed timnigii the ^Miboiirg of tlie Leopetdstadt 
at the head of a strong cataliy detaehmeiit, supported bj some gienadiexd 
(A the Gnard, and, bf Mnraf s orders, concealed Ids foroe amon^tte nanow 
streets -which lead to the bridge from ti» left bank of the Danabe. 

This done, Laones and Mnrat advanced cardessLy along the bridge, wMdi, 
finMn the freqaent passage of oooiiers between the two head-qvsrters, bad 
become a species of promenade, where the officers fA either side met to eoO'- 
Tcrse on the fbrtones of the campugn. Dressed simply as officers of the 
staff, they strolled along till ^issj came actoally beneath the Anstrisn bat- 
tery, and then entered into oontersatkn with the Aastrwn d&oers, assuing 
than that the armistice was signed, and peace already proclsDned between 
the two coontries. The Aostrians, tnistni^ to their i^iy, amd much is- 
terested by what th^ heard, descended from the mound, and, }(»nxng them, 
proceeded to walk backwards and forwards iJong the bridge conrefsing on. 
the probable eonseqaenoes of the treaty, when saddenly tvrmng round by 
chance, as they walked towards the right bank, ^hey saw ilte head of a 
grenadier colnmn approaching at the quick step. 

The thought of treachery crossed their minds, and one of &em, roshin^ 
to the side of the bridge, called ont to the aitiDerjmen to fire. A moYement 
was seen in the battery, the matches were uplifted, when Murat, cbislmig 
forward, cried aloud, "Reserre your fire, there is nothing to fearP* H» 
same instant the Austrian officers were surrounded ; the sappers rushing on 
the bridge deared away the combustibles, and cut off the trains ; and the 
caraby, till now in concealment, pushing forward at a gaQop, crossed the 
bri^, followed by the grenadiers in a run, before the Austiians, who saw 
their own officers mingled with the French, could decide on what was to be 
done ; while Murat, springing on his horse, dashed onward at the head of 
the dragoons, and before ^^re minutes elapsed the battery was stormed, the 
gunners captured, and Yienna won. 

Never was there a coup de main more hardy than this-^-whether we look 
to the danger of the deed itself, or the insignificant force by which it was 
accomplished. A few horsemen, and some companies of foot, led on by an 
heroic chief, thus turned the whole fortune of Europe ; for, by securing 
this bridge. Napoleon enabled himself, as circumstances might warrant, to 
unite the differrat corps of Ms army on the right or left banks of the Dazrabe, 
and either direct his operations against the Russians, or the Anstrians under 
the Archduke Chaifes, as he pleased. 

The treachery by which the bold deed was made successful was, alas ! 
deemed no stain on the achievement. But one rule of judgment existed in 
the imperial army : was the advantage on the side of Ranee, and to the 
honour of her arms P That covered every flaw, no matter whether inflicted 
by duplicity or breach of faith. The habit of healing all wounds of con- 
science by a bulletin had become so general, that men would not trtist to 
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the gnichmoBaliiieircnrmzeana till confimsd by sdim imj^adal pfooluBa- 
tion ; and when the Emperor declared a battb gmttd^ aad g^iy achiereda 
who would gainsay him? If tiiis blind, headlong confidence tended to 
lower the moral of the ludios, in. an eqpsl degree dad it make them con- 
querors in the field ; aod tbns, by a flknmge deene o£ Providence, would 
it seem, were they preparing for themsebes ffae teixible reverse of fortune 
which. — wben the destinies of their leader became donded, and their confi- 
dence in him Bttkem-^inm to fail on. a people who £ved only ia the mad in* 
toxication of victoiy, and knew not the atenwr tfrtna that can combat 
with defeat 

But so was it — ^Napolean eommanded ilic legioBB, and deaoribed their 
achienanents; he led tbem to Hit duzge, and he appartianed their gjioty ; 
the heroism of the aoldier had no eziatenoe, until acknowledged by the pro- 
clamaticMi after the battie ; the vakrar of the genenil -wanted confinnatiDn, 
tin sealed by his approTaL To fight faeneaik Ms ^es waa the greatest g^cnry 
a regiaaent oonld wisb lor-^ win. one wctd from him was lEune itself for 
ever. 

If I dwell on these tfaoogfats here, it is becsoae I now felt for the first 
time the sad deeeption I had ptactiaed on »yBelf--«Ld how little conld I 
hope to realise in my soldier's life the treasured aspirations of my boyhood. 
Was ^m, then, indeed the career I had pietmned to my mind^the cinvakons 
path of hononr P Was this the bold assertion of freedom I so offcen dreamed 
of? How few of that araied host knew anything of the causes of the war 
—bow much fewer still eared for them! No aeatimcant of patnotism, no 
dewdon to the interests of liberty or hmnanxty, prompted as on. Yet these 
were the thoughts fitst led me to the career of arms; sach ambitLona prompt- 
ings first made my heart glow with the enthusiasm of a soldier. 

This gloomy diK9pojintmeat made me krw-spirited and sad; nor cani say 
where sooh refleotioDS might not have led me, when suddenly a change came 
over my thoughts by seeing a wounded soldier, who had jint arrived from 
Moztier's division^ with news of a fierce encounter th^ had sustabied 
against KutusofsEasauma. Hie poor fdlow was canied past in a litter — 
lus arm had been amputated that same morning, and a frightful idiot-wound 
had carried away part of his cheek; still, amid all his sulering, his eye was 
bnUiaot, and a smile of proud mfsaning was on Ins lips. 

''Lift it np, CkdUaome ; let me see it again,** said he, as they bore him 
along the crowded street. 

''What is it he wishes P said L ''13ie poor felknr is ading for some- 
thing." 

'* YeSi men lieutenant. It is the Mbn d'honneur the fiaap^tir ga^e him 
this raondng; he Hkes to look at it every now and then ; he says he doesn't 
mind the pain when he sees that before himr-oiu^ ifs natrn'ol, too" 
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" Such is glory/' said I to mjself ; ''and he who feds this in his heart, 
has no room for other thoughts/' 

** Oh, give to me the tnimpet*s blast, 

And the champ of the charger pnmdng ; 
Or the whiz of the grape-shot flying past, 
That's music meet for dancing, 

Tralararala,** 

sang a wild-looking yoltigenr, as he capered along the street, keeping time 
to his rude song with the tramp of his feet. 
' " Ha ! there goes a fellow from the Faubourg," said an officer near me. 

" The Faubourg ?" repeated I, asking for explanation. 

'' Tes, to be sure, ^e Faubourg St. Antoine supplies all the reckless 
devils of the army — one of them would corrupt a regiment ; and so, the best 
thing to do is, to keep them as much together as possible. The yoltigeurs 
have little else — and proof is, they are the cleverest corps in the service ; 
and if they could be kept from picking and stealing, lying, drinking, and 
gambling, there's not a man might not be a general of division in time. 
There goes another." As he spoke, a feUow passed by with a goose under 
his arm, followed by a woman most vociferously demanding restitution, 
while he only amused himself by replying with a mock courtesy — deploring 
in sad terms the unhappy necessities of war, and the cruel hardships of a 
campaign. 

^' It's no use punishing those fellows," said the officer; "they desert in 
whole companies if you send one to the salle de police; and so we have only 
one resource, which is, to throw them pretty much in advance, and leave 
their chastisement to the enemy ; and, sooth to say, they ask for nothing 
better themselves." 

Thus, even these fellows seemed to have their own sentiment of glory — ^ 
problem which the more I reasoned over, the more puzzled did I become. 

While a hundred conjectures were hourly in circulation, none, save those 
immediately about the person of Napoleon, could possibly divine the quarter 
where the great blow was to be struck, although all were in expectation of 
the orders to prepare for battle. News would reach us of marchings and 
counter-marchings— of smart skirmishes here, and prisoners taken there — 
yet could we not form the slightest conception of where the chief force of 
the enemy lay, nor what the direction to which our own army was pointed. 
Indeed, our troops seemed to scatter on every, side. Marmont, with a 
strong force, was despatched towards Griitz, where it was said the Archduke 
Charles was at the head of a considerable army. Davoust moved on Hun- 
gary, and occupied Presburg. Bemadotte retraced his steps towards the 
Upper Danube, to hold the Archduke Frederick in check, who had escaped 
from TJlm with ten thousand men. Mortier's corps, harassed and broken 
by the engagement with Kutusof, were barely sufficient to garrison Vienna. 
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While Sonltj Lannes, and Murat pushed forward towards Morayia, with a 
strong cavaliy force, and some battalions of the Guard. In fact, the whole 
army was scattered like an exploded shell — ^ndr could we see the means by 
which its wide-extended fragments were to be united at a moment, much 
less divine the spot to which their combined force was to be directed. 

Had these Russians been fabulous creatures of a legend, instead of men 
of mortal mould, they could scarcely haye been endowed with more attri- 
butes of ubiquity than we conferred on them : sometimes we belieyed them 
at one side of the Danube — sometimes at the other; now, we heard of them 
as retreating by forced marches into their native fastnesses — ^now, as en- 
camped in the mountain regions of Moravia. Yesterday, came the news 
that tbey laid down their arms and surrendered as prisoners of war; to-day, 
we heard of them as having forced back our advanced posts, and carried off 
several squadrons prisoners. At length came the positive information, that 
the allied armies were in cantonments around Olmutz, while Napoleon had 
pushed forward to Brunn, a place of considerable strength, communicating 
by the high road with the Russian head-quarters. It was no longer doubt- 
ful, then, where the great game was to be decided, and thitber the various 
battalions were now directed, by marches day and night. 

On the 29th of November our united detachments, now numbering 
several hundred men, arrived at Brunn. I lost no time in repairing to head- 
quarters, where I found General d'Auvergne deeply engaged with the 
details of the force under his command — ^his brigade had been placed under 
the orders of Murat ; and it was well known the prince gave littie rest or 
respite to those under his command. From him I learnt that three days of 
unsuccessful negotiation had just passed over, and that the Emperor had 
now resolved on a great battle. Indeed, every moment was critical. Russia 
had assumed a decidedly hostile aspect ; the Swedes were moving to the 
south; the Archduke Charles, by a circuitous route, was on the march to 
join the Russian army, to whose aid fresh reinforcements were daily arriving ; 
and Benningsen was hourly expected with more. Under these circum- 
stances a battle was inevitable-— and such a one as, by its result, must con- 
clude the war. 

This much did I learn from the old general as we rode over the field toge- 
ther, examining with caution the nature of the ground, and where it offered 
facilities, and where it presented obstacles, to the movement of cavalry. 
Such were the osders issued that morning by Napoleon to the generals of 
brigade, who might now be seen traversing the plain, with their staffs, in 
every direction. As we moved along we could discover in the distance the 
dark columns of the enemy marching, not towards us, but in a southerly 
direction towards our extreme right. This movement attracted the atten- 
tion of several others^ and more than one aide-de-camp was despatched to 
Brunn, to cany the intelligence to the Emperor. 

TOL, XL 
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The same essnmg oouriers departed in ewxj dineotioii to Bermdatte and 
BaTcmsi^ to liasteu fanmd acfc onoe; ewea Martkx,miik his isangled divi- 
doDy vas Qxdexed to absndoiL Yiemia to a diiiaioa of MarnfKiait'a aniiy, and 
move (m to Enimi ; aodixiw the great work of ooiiceAtEatioabe^^ Mean- 
while the liawaaaB adisnced, and cm the 30th drove .in an Adfanoedpost, 
and compeUed omr csndiy to fail back behind oxir position. 

The foUowing laaaiiiig the allies eesvmed their .&i&k moTenaent, tad now 
no doubt ooold be entertamedof theirphin^ whick was^bjtiiDDaiig oiir laght^ 
to out iu off fK)in our auppottiiig cdxuana zeatisg at Yiemwy and thzow our 
retreat back upon the moimtainona diatcicts of Bohemi*. In this W9^ £ye 
massive cohmms moved past ns aearce half a league distant from (mr ad- 
vanced posts, numbeiing eighty thonaand anexv cf whioh fifteen were cavalry 
in the most perfiect eondition. 

Our position was in advance of the fortress of .&min; the head-quactera 
of the £mperor occupied a iisiig piece Df ground^ at the baee of wbich 
fowed a small stream, a tributary to some of the numeiDua ponds by whioh 
the field was intersected. GHie entire ground in our froati waa indeed a suo* 
cession of these small lakes, with villages interspeiaed* and occasionally 
some stunted woods ; great monasea extiaided around these ponds, through 
which led the high roads, or anch bypaths as oonducfed i^m one village to 
another. Here and there were pkdna where cavalzy nught act with safety, 
but rarely in laxge bodies. 

Our r^t rested on the lake of MiBritz, where Soolt'a diviaioi was sta- 
tioned, behind which, thrown back in soch a maionBr as to escape the obser- 
vation of the enemy, was Davoaaf s corps, the reserve oecupyiag a diff of 
ground beside the convent of Eeygem. Our left, under Lannes* oeeupied 
the hiE of Santon, a wooded eminence, the last of a long chain of mountains 
running east and west Above, and on the crest of the height^ a powei&l 
park of artillery was posted, and defended by atnmg intraachmentSf A 
powerful cavalry corps was placed at the bottom of the monntftiu ; next 
came Bemadotte'a division, separated hj the higb road ijBom. Brusn to 
Obnutz from the division under JkEurat, which, besEkkft hie own eavalryj con- 
tained Oudinot's grenadiers, and Bessi^re's battalions of the Imperial C^ua^d^ 
the centre and right beii^ formed of Soolfa division* the stvongest of all; 
the reserve, consisting of several battalions of the Guaod and a atrongioECie 
of artillery, being under the Immediate orders of Napoleon, to be emplpjed 
wherever circumstances drananded. These were the disgositionfl for the 
coming battle, made with all the pzecision of troops moving on pacade; 4ind 
such was the discipline of the army at Boulogne, and so perfiaotiy aoanged 
the plans of the Emperor, ilut tlw ground of evexy refitment waa madced 
out, and each corps moved into its allotted spaoe with thfi^iegnladty of aome 
tneceofmediaabm.. 
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CHAPTEarV. 

AUSXESUXZ. 

The ^ispfodtionB for il» Iwtile <^ Ansterlitz ooeapied the ^nUre day. 
From sunrise Napoleon "was on horseback, yii^ing ersrj position; he 
exanuned each batteij 'with the sldll of an old officer of artillery; and^ 
frequently dismomitiDg i^m his hoise, carefcdly noted the slightest peco- 
liaiitira of the groimd^ remaxking to his staff, irith an aeecffaey which the 
event shoved to be prophetic^ the natnre of the struggle, as the Taiions eir- 
cmnstances of the field indicated them to his practised mind. 

It was already late when he turned his horscfs head towards the bivouac 
hnt—a mde shelter of straw—aad rode slowiy Ihronghthe midst of that 
great army. 13a.e ordre dujour, written at his own dictation, had just been 
distributed among the soldiers; and now, aronnd every watch-fire, the 
groups were kneeling to read the spirit-stirring lines by -which he so wdl 
knew how to excite the enthusiasm of his followers. They were told " that 
tiie enemy were tiie same Eussian battalions they bad already beaten at Hol- 
labninn, tend on whose ifying traces they had been marohii^ ever since.'' 
**They willendeavtjur," said the proclamation, " to turn onr right, but, in 
doing 80, they must open their -flank to ns ; need I say -what will be ike re- 
sult? Soldiers, so long as with your accustomed valomr you deal death and 
destmcikm in thrar ranks, so long shaH I remain beyond the reach of fiie ; 
but let the victory prove, even for a moment, doubtfol, your Emperor shail 
be in the midst of you. This day must dcdde for evw the honour of the in- 
fantry of Trance. Let no man leave his ranks to suoconr the wounded — 
they shall be cared for by one -who never forgot his soldiers ; and vrith this 
victory the campaign is ended V* 

Never vrere lines better calculated to stinmlate the energy and flatter Hie 
pride of those to whom they were addressed. R was a novel thing in a 
genersd to communicate to his army liie pbm of his intended battle, and, 
perhaps, to any other than a Trench army the disclosure would not have 
been rated as such a favour; bot their weorE^e spirit and miMtajy intelli- 
gence have ever been most remarkably united, andtbe men were delighted 
with such a proof of confidence and esteem. 

A duU roar, like the sound of the distant sea» swelled along the line from 
the far right, where the CJonvent of "Rcygem stood, and growing louder by 
d^rees, proclaimed that ^e Emperor vms connng. 

c2 
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It was already dark, but he was quickly recognised by the troops, and 
with one burst of enthusiasm they seized upon the straw of their bivouacs, 
and, setting fire to it, held the blazing masses above their heads, waving 
them wildly to and fro, amid the cries of " Five PJSmpereurf" Tor above a 
league along the plain the red light flashed and glowed, marking out beneath 
it the dense squares and squadrons of armed warriors. It was the anniver- 
sary of Napoleon's coronation, and such was ihej^ie by which they cele- 
brated the day. 

The Emperor rode through the ranks uncovered. Never did a prouder 
smile light up his features, while, thronging around him, the veterans of the 
Gruard struggled to catch even a passing glance at him. '^Do but look at us 
to-morrow, and keep beyond the reach of shot," said a grognardy stepping 
forward, ''we'll bring their cannon and their colours, and lay them at thy 
feet." The marshals themselves, the hardened veterans of so many fights, 
could not restrain their enthusiasm ; and proffers of devotion unto death ac- 
companied him as he went. 

At last all was silent in the encampment ; the soldiers slept beside their 
watch-fires, and, save the tramp of a patrol, or the "gw» viver* of the senti- 
nels, all was stiU. The night was cold and sharp, a cutting wind blew across 
the plain, which gave way to a thick mist — so thick, the sentries could 
scarcely see a dozen paces off. 

I sat in my little hovel of straw — ^my mind far too much excited for sleep 
— ^watching the stars as they peeped out one by one, piercing the grey mist, 
until at last the air became thin and clear, and a frosty atmosphere suc- 
ceeded to the weighty fog ; and now I could trace out the vast columns, as 
they lay thickly strewn along the plain. The old general, wrapped in his 
cloak, slept soundly on his straw couch ; his deep-drawn breathing showed 
that his rest was unbroken. How slowly did the time seem to creep along 
— ^I thought it must be nigh morning, and it was only a little more than 
midnight. Our position was a small rising ground about a mile in front of 
the left centre, and communicating with the enemy's line by a narrow road 
between the marshes. This had been defended by a battery of four guns, 
with a stockade in front; and along it now, fipr a considerable distance, a 
chain of sentinels were placed, who should communicate any movement that 
they observed in the Russian lines, of which I was charged to convey the 
earliest intelligence to the quartier-gen^ral. This duty alone would have 
kept me in a state of anxiety, had not the frame of my mind already so dis- 
posed me ; and I could not avoid creeping out, from time to time, to peer 
through the gloom, in the direction of the enemy's camp, and listen with an 
eager ear for any sounds from that quarter. At last, I heard the sound of a 
voice at some distance off— then, a few minutes after, the huxried step of 
feet, and a voltigeur came up, breathless with haste : 

'^The Eussians were in motion towards the right. Our advanced posts 
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could hear the roll of gons and tmnbrils moving along the plain^ and it was 
evident theii columns were in march." 

I knelt down and placed my ear to the ground, and ahnost started at the 
distinctness with which I could hear the dull sound of the large guns as 
they were dragged along ; the earth seemed to tremble beneath them. 

I awoke the general at once, who, resting on his arm, coolly heard my 
report, and having directed me to hasten to head-quarters with the news, 
lay back agam, and was asleep before I was in my saddle. At the top speed 
of my horse I galloped to the rear, winding my way between the battalions, 
till I came to a gentle rising ground, where, by the light of several large 
fires, that blazed in a circle, I could see the dismounted troopers of the 
chasseurs a cheval, who always formed the Imperial body-guard. Having 
given the word, I was desired by the officer of the watch to dismount, and, 
following him, I passed forward to a space in the middle of the circle, where, 
under shelter of some sheaves of straw piled over each other, sat three offi- 
cers, smoking beside a fire. 

" Ha ! here comes news of some sort," said a voice I knew at once to be 
Murat's. " Well, sir, what is't ?" 

'' The [Russian columns are in motion. Monsieur le Mar^chal — ^the artil- 
lery moving rapidly towards our right." 

"Dianire ! it's not much more than midnight ! Davoust, shall we awake 
the Emperor ?" 

''No, no," said a harsh voice, as a shrivelled, hard-featured man turned 
round from the blaze, and showing a head covered by a coarse woollen cap, 
looked far more like a pirate than a marshal of France ; '' they'll not attack 
before day breaks. Go back," said he, addressing me, '' observe the position 
well, and if there be any general movement towards the southward, you may 
report it." 

By the time 1 regained my post all was in silence once more ; either the 
Bussians had arrested their march, or already their columns were out of 
hearing — ^not a gleam of light could I perceive along their entire position; 
and now, worn out with watching, I threw myself down among the straw, 
and slept soundly. 

" There— there— that's the third!" said General d'Auvergne, shaking 
me by the shoulder ; " there again — don't you hear the guns P" 

I listened, and could just distinguish the faint booming sound of far-off 
artillery, coming up &om the extreme right of our position. It >ras still 
but three o'clock, and, although the sky was thick with stars, perfectly dark 
in the valley. Meanwhile, we could hear the galloping of cavahy quite dis- 
tinctly in the same direction. 

" Mount, Burke, and back to the quartier-g^i^ral ! But you need not, 
here come some of the staff." ■ 

" So, D'Auvergne," cried a voice whose tones were strange to me, "they 
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meditate a nagbtnittadi:, it wpiild accm »« ia it coily trying the xmgB of 
their guns P' 

"I iMxAs, the latter^ Moiuieiir k Mar^ehaly for I heard sa smalL acrms ; 
aad» eFen now, all ia quiet again.'' 

" I bdykire^Ott aca zi^t/' said be^ marii^ tikiwij farmid^irfaib a man.* 
ber qC cfieeia foUoved at a little distance. '^ Yon. see, D'Auyergne, how 
oorBBctLy the 'Emfetm judged thdr inteations. The haoA of the battle 
win be aboofc Be jgecn. Bat there— donHjoa hear bogks in the yadleyP' 

Aa he spoke* tiie mnsio of oux tandUeuzs' bogies arose horn the gliUL in 
frost of our eentre^ whei^ in a tluck beech-vood» the hghk ia£aaakrj regi- 
menta wexe potted. 

*'Tniati8it,I>'£8teQ»P' eeid he to an affieer vbo galloped up at the 
momeDiii. 

*'Thej flay the Bnawm Goard, sir, is nonng to the front: our akir- 
miahen have ordcza to fall back witbont fiomg.'* 

As he heard this, the Marshal Bemadotte — for it vaa h»— ttuned his 
horse suddenly round, and rode back» f dlowed by his sAaflL And now the 
drmns beat to quarters along the line, and the hoarse trmnpeta of the 
caralry might be heard soTnTnoning the sqaadrons throughout the field; 
while between the squares, and in the intervals of the battalions, sin^e 
borsemoi galloped past with orders. Sonlf s dlvisioB, which extended for 
nearly a league to our right, was the first to move, and it seemed like (me 
vast shadow creeping along the earth, as colmnn beside odumn marched 
steadily oiBward. Our brigade had not as yet receired ofdeca^bnt the men 
were in readiness beside the hones^ and orify waitiDg for the word to moont. 

The suspense of the moment was fearfol— adl that I had erer dreamed or 
pictured to myself of a aoldier^s enthusiasm was faint and weak, compared 
to the rush of sensations I now experienced. There must be a magic power 
of ecstasy in the approadi of danger — some secret sense of bounding de- 
light, mii^d with the dnmees of a bsfctib— that renders one intoxioaied 
with Gxeitement. £ach booming gun I heaord sent a wild throb throng^ 
me, and I panted, for the word^^' Forward l** 

Column after column moved past us, and disappeared in the dip of ground 
beneath; and, aa we saw the close battalions fitting the wide plain in front, 
we sighed to tlunk that it was destined to be the day of g^bxy peculiarly to 
the infantry. Wherever the nature o£ the field peimitfced shelter, or the 
woods afforded Q0?er, our troops were sent imanediateLy to occupy. The 
great muBOfwrxe of the isy was ta be the piercing of tiie enemy's centre, 
whenevcET he idnukl weaken that point by the endearoiir to turn our right 
flanL 

A iaiiub streak of grey li^ht wsasmarkiiig the horizon, when the single guns 
which we had heard at intervals ceased, and then, after a short pause, a kmg, 
loiid rdl of artillery issued from the distant rig^ folkwed br the cradd^ 
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din of smslkBiDSr wkicLiiLc^eMed at ereij Buomeiit, and nov swelled into 
an munteirapted noise, through whick the lazge gons pealed £rom time to 
time. Aredgisn,d[>8CQnd9avraiidthe&by means of black ainoke^l^ 
tiie Ay in tint quarter ifbesee abeady^ the battle was laging fiercely. 

The namnr ewHeway between the two small lakes in our front coiodncted 
to an open space of ground^ about a cannon^hot from the Eussian line, and 
tins we wen nowonbted to occupy, to be prepared to act as support to the 
infimtrf of Soolt^s lefi^ wbcausver the attaek began. As we debouched into 
the plain, I beheld a ii^ioup of boraemeB. who, wrapped up in their doaka^ 
sat motidikss in the^ saddles, eabnly regarding the squadrons as they 
issued from the wood : tbese were Murat and his stal^ to whom was com- 
mitted the atlack en the Bossian Quard. His divisLon consisted of the 
bussars and idiasseurs nnder SeUermann, the eoirassiezs of B' Auvergne;, 
and the heuvy dzagooBs of Nansouty, making a force of eight thousand 
sabfes^ snippoitBd fay twoity pieces of field artillery. Again were we 
ord^ed to dismount^ lor although the battle continued to rage on the right$ 
the whole of the centre and left were unengi^&d. 

Urns stood we aa the sun arose— that ^ Son of Austerlitz" so often ap- 
pealed to and iqiostrophised by Napoleon, as gilding the greatest of his 
giories. 1^ mist firom the lakes shut out the prospect of the enemy's lines 
at first, but gradually this moved away, and we could perceive the dark 
ocdumns of the iRussians^ as they moved rapidly along the side of the 
Pratzen, and contmued to pour their thousands towards Beygem. 

At last the roar of musketry swelled loader and nearer, and an officer 
galloping past told us that Soult's right had been called up to support 
Barousfs divisicm. This did not look well : it proved the Bussiana had 
pressed our lines closely, and we waited impatiently to hear further inteUi* 
gence. It was evident, too, that our right was sufPering severely, otherwise 
the attack on the cenke would not have been delayed. Just then, a wild 
cheer to the front drew our attention thither, and we saw the heads of three 
immense cdunms — Soolt's division — advancing at a run towards the enemy. 

" Far Si. Zoms,^* cried General d' Auvergne, as he directed his telescope 
on the Russan line, ''those fellows have lost their senses 1 See if they have 
not moved t^eir artillery away from the Pratzen, and weakened their ceoatre 
more and m&ie t Soult sees it — ^mark how he presses his columns Qn« 
Th»!e they go, faster and faster; but look! there's a movement yonder-* 
iheB«ssians perceive their mistake.'* 

"Mount!" was now heard from squadron to squadron; idule dashing 
ahmg tibie line like a thunderbolt Murat lode fu in advance c£ his stal^ the 
men cheering him as he went. 

*' latere P' cried D Auvergne, as be pointed with his finger» " that coIumB 
with the yellow shoulder-knots — thafs Yandamme's brigade of light in* 
fimtry; See how they rush on, eager to be first v^p with the enemy ; but BL 
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Hilaire's grenadiers have got the start of them, and are already at the foot 
of the hill— it is a race between them !*' 

And so had it become ; the two columns advanced, cheering wildly, while 
the officers, waving their caps, led them on, and others rode along the flanks 
urging the men forward. The order now came for our squadrons to formin 
charging sections, leaving spaces for the light artillery between ; this done, 
we moved slowly forward at a walk, the gons keeping step by step beside us. 
A few minutes after, we lost sight of the attacking columns, but the crashing 
Are told us they were engaged, and that already the great struggle had begun. 
For above an hour we remained thus— every stir, every word loud spoken, 
seeming to our impatience like the order to move. At last, the squadrons to 
our right were seen to advance, and then a tremulous motion of the whole 
line showed that the horses themselves participated in the eagerness of the 
moment ; and—at last — the word came for the cuirassiers to move up. In 
less than a hundred yards we were halted again, and I heard an aide-de-camp 
teUing General d'Auvergne that Davoust had suffered immensely on the 
right — ^that his division, although reinforced, had fallen back behind Beygem 
— and all now depended on the attack of Soult's columns, I heard no more, 
for now the whole line advanced in trot, and, as our formation showed an 
unbroken front, the word came — "Faster !" and "Faster !" As we emerged 
from the low ground we saw Soult's column already halfway up the ascent : 
they seemed like a great wedge driven into the enemy's centre, which, open- 
ing as they advanced, presented two surfaces of fire to their attack. 

"The battery yonder has opened its fire on our line," said D'Auvergne; 
" we cannot remain where we are." 

" Forward ! — Charge !" came the word from front to rear, and squadron 
after squadron dashed madly up the ascent. The one word only, " Charge I" 
kept ringing through my head— all else was drowned in the terrible din 
of the advance. An Austrian brigade of light cavalry issued forth as we 
came up, but soon fell back under the overwhelming pressure of our force ; 
and now we came down upon the squares of the red-brown Russian infantry. 
YoUey after volley sent back our leading squadrons, wounded and repulsed, 
when, unlimbering with the speed of lightning, the horse artillery poured in 
a discharge of grape-shot. The ranks wavered, and through their deft 
spaces of dead and dying our cuirassiers dashed in, sabring all before them, 
in vain the infantry tried to form again : successive discharges of grape, 
followed by cavalry attacks, broke through their firmest ranks, and at last 
retreating, they fell back under cover of a tremendous battery of field-guns, 
which, opening their fire, compelled us to retire into the wood. Nor were 
we long inactive. Bemadotte's division was now engaged on our left, and a 
pressing demand came for cavalry to support them. Again we mounted the 
hill, and came in sight of the Russian Guard, led on by the Grand Duke 
Constantine himself — a splendid body of men, conspicuous for their sise. 
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and the splendoiur of their equipment. Sucli, however, was the impetnons 
torrent of our attack, that ^ey were broken in an instant ; and, notwith- 
ing their courage and devotion, &esh masses of onr dragoons kept pouring 
down upon them, and they were sabred, almost to a man. While we were 
thus engaged, the battle became general from leffc to right, and the earth 
shook beneath the thundering sounds of two hundred great guns. Our 
position, for a moment victorious, soon changed, for, having followed the 
retreating squadrons too far,the waves closed behind us, and we now saw that 
a dense cloud of Austrian and Bussian cavaby were forming in our rear. 
An instant of hesitation would have been fataL It was then that a tail and 
splendidly dressed horseman broke from the line, and, with a cry to " Follow !" 
rode straight at the enemy. It was Murat himself, sabre in hand, who, 
clearing his way through the Russians, opened a path for us. A few minutes 
aftar, we had gained the wood— but one-third of our force had fallen. 

** Cavaliy ! — cavaby !" bried a field officer, riding down at headlong 
speed, his face covered with blood from a sabre-cut, ^'to the front !'' 

The order was given to advance at a gallop, and we found ourselves next 
instant hand to hand wuh the Eussian dragoons, who having swept along 
the flank of Bemadotte's division, were sabring them on all sides. On we 
went, reinforced by Nansouty and Ids carabioiers, a body of nigh seven 
thousand men. It was a torrent no force could stem — the tide of victory 
was with us, and we swept along, wave after wave, the infantry advancing 
in line for miles at either side, while whole brigades of artillery kept up a 
murderous fire without ceasing. Entire columns of the enemy surrendered 
as prisoners — guns were captured at each instant, and only by a miracle did 
the Grand Duke escape our hussars, who followed him tiU he was lost to 
view, in the flying ranks of the allies. As we gained the crest of the hiU, 
we were in time to see Soult's victorious columns driving the enemy before 
them, while the Imperial Guard, up to that moment unengaged, reinforced 
the grenadiers on the right, and broke through the Eussians on every side. 

The attempt to outflank us on the right we had perfectly retorted on the 
left, where Lannes's division, overlapping the line, pressed them on two sides, 
and drove them back, still fighting, into the plain, which, with a lake, sepa- 
rated the allied armies from the village of AusterHtz ; and here took place 
the most dreadful occurrence of the day. The two roads which led through 
the lake were soon so encumbered and blocked up by ammunition waggons 
and carts, that they became impassable ; and as the masses of the fugitives 
thickened, they spread over the lake, which happened to be frozen. 

It was at this time that the Emperor came up, and seeing the cavalry 
halted, and no longer in pursuit of the flying columns, ordered up twelve 
pieces of the artillery of the Imperial Guard, which, from the crest of the 
hill, opened a murderous fire on them. The slaughter was fearful as the dis- 
charges of grape and round shot cut channels through the jammed-up 
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mass^ and tore the dssaae eohmms^ as ife veie, into bagmeata, Iktadkl as 
the EK»ie vaa, what followed iar exceeded it in honrar ; for aoon the ahella 
began to explode beaeadi the ioe^ whicit now^ with a sneceafiMm of. nsporta 
loader than t^nnder^ gave waj. In. an instant wiiole legimeaitB were eit- 
golphed, and, amid the wildest cries ai despaii^ thfifaaanda saak^ XMrer to 
appear again, while the deafening artillery merciLBSflfy pkyed npoai thso, 
tin OFer that broad sni&ce no liviog thing was seea to morey "sriaaLd beneath 
was ike sepulchre of fiye thousand men. About seven thnfMaiwl leaehed 
Ansterlitz hj another rood, to the northward; but even these had not 
escaped, save for a mistake of Beraadoittey who most nnacoonntdaly, as it 
was said, halted his diriaion on the heights^ Had it not been for this^ not 
a soldier of the Bussian right wing had been saved. 

The reserve cavaitiy and the dragoons of the ^ Qmu$* weie now caUed 
up from the pnrsidt) and I saw mj own raiment pass elose by me, as I 
stood amid the staff, rosnd Mnxwt. The men were fresh, and eager fior the 
fray; yet how mamyfeQ in that pursnit, even after the Ttotoxy. TheBnssian 
batteries eon^ned their fire to the last. The oannoniers were cat down 
beside l^ieir gnns, and the cavalry made repeated cSiarges on onr advanicBng 
squadrons; nor was it till late in the day i^iey M back, leaving two-thkds 
of their Ssxtce dead or woonded on the field of battle. 

On every side now were to be seen the fiying colnmns of the allies, hotly 
followed by the victonoixs !French* The gnns still thundered at intovals; 
but the loud roar of battle was sobdoed to the crashing din of charging 
squadroni^ and the distant caAea of the vanqnidiBrs and the vaaqnisbed. 
Around and about lay the wounded, in aU the learfnL aitibades oi suffering; 
and as we were fully a league in advance of our ocigmalpositiQB, no succour 
had yet amved for the poor fellows whose comage had caEded them into the 
very squares of the enemy. 

Most ci the staff— -myself among the numbei'— were de^^eihed to the 
rear for assistance. I remember, as I rode along at my fastest speed, be- 
tween the colunms of infantry and the fragments of artillery, which covered 
the grounds^ that a pehion of dragoons came thnndering past, while a 
Yoioe shouted out '* Flaee ! place I" Supposing it was the Emperor himself 
I drew up to one inde, and uncovering my head, sat in padenoe tiU he had 
passed, when, with the speed of four horses urged to their utmost, a cal^e 
flew by, two men dressed like couriers seated on the box. They made far 
the high road towaids Yienna» and soon disappeared in the distance. 

''What can it mean P" saidi, toanoffieerbesideme; ''nothisMatflt^i 
surely P** 

''No, no,** replied he, smiting, '^it is General Lebmn on has wif to 
Paris with the news oi the victory. Ike Emperor is down at E^j^gem 
yonder, where he has just written the bulletin. I waRant you he £ollowi 
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tiiai odk^e "wiii Ms ^ ; he'd rather see » !uitteayo£ goia e&niedoff by 
tiie caemy^ i^un aa axle break ilfeere this womeafc.'' 

Thus dosed the great day of Austerlitz^-« himdred cannona^ foity-three 
thoaaand praaaners^ and tbir^two odours^ bemg the spoils of thia the 
giatoi of even K^poieoa'a viotoziBa. 



CHAPTER, V. 

T.HS VrELD AT KIBSIGHX. 



We passed the night on. the field of battle — a night dark and stadess. 
The heayens were^ indeed, clothed with blai^, and a heavy atmosphere, 
laming and gloomy, spread like a pall oyer the dead and the dying ! Not a 
breath of air moved; and the groans- of the wounded sighed throngh the 
stillness with a melancholy cadence no words can convey ! Far away in the 
distance the moving fights marked where fatigue-parties went in search of 
their comrades. The Emperor himself did not leave the saddle till nigh 
morning; he went, followed by an ambulance, hither and thither over 
the plain, recalling the names of the several regiments, enumerating their 
deeds of prowess^ and even asking for many of the soldiers by name. 
He ordered large fires to be lighted throughout the field, and where 
medical assistance could not be procured, the officers of the staff might 
be seen covering £he wounded vdtii great-coats and cloaks, and rendering 
them such aid as lay in their power. I>readfal as the picture was — fearful 
reverse to the gorgeous splendour of the vast army the morning sun had 
shone upon, in all the pride of strength and spirit — ^yet even here was there 
much to make one feel that war is not bereft of its humanising influences. 
How many a soldier did I see that night, blackened vdth powder, his clothes 
torn and ragged vrith shot, sitting beside a wounded comrade, now wetting 
his lips with a cool draught, now cheering his heart with words of comfort. 
Many, Ihough wounded, were tendbg others less able to assist themselves. 
Acts of kindness and self-devotion — not less in number than those of 
heroism and courage — ^were met with at every step; while among the 
sufferers there lived a spirit of enthusiasm that seemed to lighten the worst 
pangs of their agony. Many would cry out, as I passed, to know the fete 
of the day,i and what became of this regiment, or of that battalion. Others 
could but articulate a faint " Five rSmpereur /" which in the intervals of 
pain they kept repeating, as though it were a charm against suffermg; 
while one qiiestion met me every instant — "What says the Petit Caporal? 
is he Gontent with us ?" None were insensible to the glorious issue of iMt 
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day ; nor amid all tlie agony of deaths dealt out in eyeiy shape of horror and 
misery, did I hear one word of anger or rebnke to him for whose ambition 
they had shed their heart's blood. 

Having secured a fresh horse, I rode forward in the direction of Anster- 
litz, where onr cavalry, met by the chevaliers of the Russian Imperial 
Guard, sustained the greatest check, and the most considerable loss of the 
day. The old dragoon who accompanied me warned me I should find few, 
if any, of our comrades lining there. *' Fenirebleu! lieutenant! you can't 
expect it. The first four squadrons went down like one man ; for when our 
fellows fell wounded from their horses, they always sabred or shot them as 
they lay." 

I found this information but too correct. Lines of dead men lay beside 
their horses, ranged as they stood in battle, while before them lay the bodies 
of the Russian Guard, their gorgeous uniform all slashed with gold, marking 
them out amid the dull rosset costumes of their comrades. In many places 
were they intermingled, and showed where a hand-to-hand combat had been 
fought ; and I saw two, clasped rigidly in each other's grasp, who had evi- 
dently been shot by others while straggling for the mastery. 

" I told you, mon lieutenant, it was useless to come here ; this was 'a la 
mort' while it lasted; and, if it had continued much longer in the same 
fashion, it's hard to say which of us had been going over the field now with 
lanterns." 

Too true, indeed ! Not one wounded man did we meet with, nor did one 
human voice break the silence around us. " Perhaps," said I, " they may 
have already carried up the wounded to the village yonder. I see a great 
blaze of light there. Ride forward, and learn if it be so." 

When I had dismissed the orderly, I dispdounted from my horse, and 
walked carefully along the ridge of ground, anxious to ascertain if any poor 
fellow still remained alive amid that dreadful heap of dead. A low brush- 
wood covered the ground in certain places, and here I perceived but few of 
the cavalry had penetrated, while tiie infantry were all tirailleurs of the 
Russian Guard, bayoneted by our advancing columns. As I approached 
the lake the ground became more rugged and uneven, and I was about to 
turn back, when my eye caught the faint glimmering of a light reflected in 
the water. Picketing my horse where he stood, I advanced alone towards 
the light, which I saw now was at the foot of a little rocky crag beside the 
lake. As I drew near, I stopped to listen, and could distinctly hear the 
deep tones of a man's voice, as if broken at intervals by pain, while in his 
accents I thought I could trace a tone of indignant passion rather than of 
bodily suffering* 

" Leave me, leave me where I am," cried he, peevishly. " I thought I 
might have had my last few moments tranquil, when I staggered thus far." 

" Gome^ come, comrade," said another, in a voice of comfortdng — " come. 
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thou weit never famthearted before. Thou hast had thy share of bruises, 
aad cared little about them too. Art dry ?'' 

Yes ; give me another diink. Ah !" cried he, in an excited tone, 

they can't stand before the ' Cuirassiers of the Quard/ Sacrebleu / how 
proud the Petit Gs^ral wiU be of this day I" Then, dropping his voice, 
he muttered, ''What care I who's proud? I have my billet and must be 
goingr 

''Not so, mon enfant; thou'lt have the cross for thy day's work; he 
knows thee well; I saw him smile to-day when thou mad'st the salute in 
passing." 

"Didst thou that P" said the wounded man, with eagerness. "Did he 
smile ? Ah, villain ! how you can allure men to shed their heart's blood by 
a smile. He knows me ! That he ought, and if he but knew how I lay here 
now, he'd send the best surgeon of his staff to look after me." 

" Tl^t he would, and that he will; courage and cheer up." 

" No, no ; I don't care for it now ; I'll never go back to the regiment 
again — ^I couldn't do it !" 

As he spoke the last words his voice became fainter and. fainter, and at 
last was lost in a hiccup — ^partly, as it seemed, from emotion, and partly 
from bodily suffering." 

" Qff» vvoe?^^ cried his companion, as the dash of my sabre announced my 
approach. 

<' An officer of the 8th Hussars," said I, in a low voice, fearing to disturb 
the wounded man, as he lay with his head sunk on his knees. 

"Too late, comrade, too late," said he, in a stifled tone; "the order of 
route has come — ^I must away." 

" A brave cuirassier of the Guard should never say so while he has a 
diance left to serve his Emperor in another field of battle.'^ 

" Vive rjEmpereur! vive VEmpereurP' shouted he, madly, as he lifted his 
hehnet and tried to wave it above his head; but the exertion brought on a 
violent fit of coughing, which choked his utterance, while a torrent of red 
blood gushed from his mouth, and deluged his neck and chest. 

"Ah, mon Lieu, that cry has been his death," said the other, wringing his 
hands in utter misery. 

"Where is he wounded?" said I, kneeling down beside the sick man, 
who now lay, half on his face, upon the grass. . 

" In the chest, through the lung," whispered the other ; "he doesn't know 
the doctor saw him; it was he told me there was no hope. 'You may 
leave him,' said he ; 'an hour or two more are all that's left him' — as if X 
could leave a comrade we all loved. My poor fellow, it is a sad day for the 
old Fourth when thou art taken from them." 

" Ha ! was he of the Fourth, then ?" said I, remembeiing the regiment. 
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**Ym,jMtril9uf and ^joogk but a cozpoial, be iras well faunm itoug^ 
out the army — ^Pioche " 

'^Pioebe,'' cded I, in agonj; ''is Oils FbdieP' 

^ IteEC,'' said the ^woonded man, kssrhig the name, and anmrering as if on 
parade — ^^'bere, msm o o mm a ndant^ but ioo faint, Pm airaid, for duty; I feel 
weak to^y/' said he, as he pressed hi^ hand upon fais aide, and i^en aLowfy 
sank back against the rock, and dropped his arms at either side. 

"Ckne," said l,*'m Bmst kae no time; let us esrry him to the rear. 
If i)0tiiiiigelBe can be dine he'fl meet with 0^ ^« 

'' Hush, mon lieutenant, don't let him hear you speak of that ; he stonned 
and Bwore so unoh when tiie 'ambakoyce' passed, and \SaBj wmied to bring 
him ahmg, liiatit bmn^ on aoooi^iiDg fit, jait liioe what you saw, and be 
lay in a faint lor bsJf an hoar alter; be towb bell nefer stsr from where be 
is. Truth is, cammandani/' laid be, in the lowest whisper, ''be is deter- 
mined to die ; when bis sqnadronfell back from tihe Rnssian 8^[aare, bexode 
on tbear bajonets, and cat at tiie meoi ^idiile the aztLllecy was playing all 
about him. He told me this morning he'd never leave the field." 
. ''Poor Mknr, what was the Tneaning of this sad resofaLtionP'' 

''Mafaii a mere tride, after all," said the other, shni^ing bis shouhleEB^ 
and making a true French grimace of contempt; ''yoa'li smile when I 
tell yon; but be takes it to bsnt, poor foiiow. ^ffis mistress has been false 
to him — no great matter that, you'd say — ^but so it is, and nothing more, fiee 
how still beiiBS now^ is be sleeping P' 

^' I fear not ; be bales exhanated -fiwan jbbs of Maod. Oonie,weiBEa8tbaxe 
him out of this ; . here oomesniy erderly to assist us. If we cany bim to ^e 
road I'll find a carriage of some sort." 

I said tbaa m a tone of oommand, to adenee any acrupkB he might still 
have about obeying bis comrade, in preference to the osders of an offiDK, 
He obeyed wifch the instinct of discipline, and proceeded to f[M his cloak, 
in such amaaner tbat we oonld caKty the wmaeded man between as. 

The poor corporal, too weak to resist as, iaint fDom bleeding and semi- 
stupid, suffered himself to be lifted npon tiie loloak, and Tmet utteoed a 
word or a ciy, as we boie bdm ibmg between m. 

We had not proceeded far when we came up with a emuroy, oondneting 
several carts with liie wimndedio tbe oomrent of Bey^gem, wlach bad now 
been fitted up as an hospital On one^ of these irve seoared a place for oar 
poor fiiend, and \ralkBdal(ng beside bbntownds^^ As we went 

abmg, I questioned bis eomiade dosely en the point, and heiold me tbab 
Piochebad resobred nefer to sorviw the bat&, and bad taken leave of ids 
finends the evening before. *' Ab, parbleu^^ added be, w^ energy, ** ma- 
demoiseEe is pretty enough— theiefs no denying tfaat-^bet ber head is tamed 
by.flfltiBQrand soft apiBeobes^ all tie gay young MIowa dt Ae bassar regi- 
ment, the aides-de-camp — ^ay, and some of the generals, too — have paid her 
so much attention, that it could not be expected she'd care for a poor cor ' 
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poEal-HU>t but ihat Pioohe is a brave iellowaiid « fine wUiBt^^BMcrwH f 
be'd bo no diaoedit to aoj gid's choice; hat Mmette-*-— " 

''Mmoite^ the Tivandi^ifi " 

'^Aj^ to be state, waa iMixaaaA-^Td immBi yoa nMst bsvo known 
her." . 

^ Wfasfc of b£B^-idiere is sfafiiP" said I, bori!^ 

" She's with the woDnded, up at Beygem yonder. They sralibr her ix) 
Heilbmm yeoterday, -where she was w^ the reserve biUtaliQDB. Ma foi, 
yoa dfiift think onr f elloiva woaid do ^thout Minette at the ^ andvolance/ 
where there wbb a battle to be fought, lliey say th^d hard work enoagh 
to make her come ap. After all, abe's a strange girl — tiiot die is.*^ 

''fiowvwthatF Hiaa she taken offence with tiLeiV)tirth?" 

^ No, that is not it; she likes the old raiment in ber heart. Fd -aisver 
betiete she didn't, but"<-rbiere he dropped his vmoe to a low whisper, 
as if dreading to be orerbeard by the wounded man — ''but they 8i^--vho 
knows if ifs tme*--^tibat when she was left behind at Ubn or Eldnngen, or 
so m e wlime up there on the Bannbe, that there wis a young feUow^— I heard 
his name, too, but I forget Kr— who was brooght in, badly wounded, and 
that mndemniiselte was left in watch and nnise him. He got well in time, for 
the tbing was not so aerioDS as they ^bought ; and what do yon think was 
the retmn he made the poor giil P — he seduced her!" 

^ It's false, false as hdl !" cried I, bursting with passion ; ^'-who has dared 
to spnead such a ^akmny f" 

" Don't be angry, mon lieatenant ; there are plenty to answer for the re- 
port; and if it was yovrself ^' 

'^Tes; it-was by my bedside she watched; it was to me she gave that 
care and kindness by which t recovered &om a dangerous wound ; but so 
far from this base requital " 

^ Why did she kave yon, then, and march night and dayirith the diasseur 
brigade into the Tyrol P Why did she tell her friends that she'd never see 
the eld Fourth again P Why did she £r^ hesaetf into an illness " 

" Did she do this, peor girl?" 

*' Ay, that she did ; but, mayhap, you never heard of all this. I can only 
say, mon lientenaoit, that you'd be safer in a bn^en square, chserged by a 
heavy squadron, than among the Eourth, after what you've done." 

I turned indignantly from him without a reply, for while my pride revolted 
at answemg an aceusation from such a quarter, my mind was harassed by 
the sad fate of poor Minette, and perplexed how to account for her sudden 
departure. My silence at once arrested my companion's speech, and we 
walked along the remainder of the way without a ^ord on either side. 

The day was jnst breaking when the first waggon of iJie convoy entered 
the gates df the conrent. It was an enormous mass of bidlding, originally 
destined for ISn reception of about three thousand persons ; for, in addition 
to the priestly inhabitants, there were two great hospitals, and several 
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Bcliools, included mthiii the walls. This, before the battle, had been, 
tenanted by the staffs of many general officers, and the corps of engineers 
and sappers, but now was entirely devoted to the wounded of either army ; 
for Austrians and Russians were everywhere to be met with, receiving equal 
care and attention with our own troops. 

It was the first time I had witnessed a military hospital after a battle, and 
the impression was too fearful to be ever forgotten by jne. 

The great chambers and spacious rooms of the convent were soon found 
inadequate for the numbers who arrived; and abready the long corridors and 
passages of the building were crowded with beds, between which a narrow 
path scarcely permitted one person to pass. Here, promiseuously, without 
regard to rank, officers in conmiand of regiments lay side by side with the 
meanest privates, waiting the turn of medical aid ; as no other order was 
observed than the necessities of each case demanded. A black mark above 
the bed, indicating that the patient's state was hopeless, proclaimed that no 
further attention need be bestowed ; while the same mark, with a white bar 
across it, implied that it was a case for operation. In this way the surgeons 
who arrived at each moment from dif erent corps of the army dbcovered, at a 
glance, where their services were required, and not a minute's time was lost. 

The dreadful operations of surgery, for which, in the events of every-day 
life, every provision of delicate secrecy, and every minute detail which can 
alleviate dread, are so rigidly studied, were here going forward on every 
side ; the horrible preparations moved from bed to bed, with a rapidity 
which showed that where suffering so abounded, there was no time for 
sympathy ; and the surgeons, with arms bare to the shoulder, and bedaubed 
with blood, toiled away as though life no longer moved in the creeping flesh 
beneath the knife, and human agony spoke not aloud with every motion of 
their hand. 

" Place there — ^move forward !" said an hospital surgeon, as they carried 
up the Ktter on which Pioche lay stretched and senseless. 

'' What's this P" cried a surgeon, leaning forward, and placing his hand 
on the sick man's pulse. ''Ah!— take him back again—if s all over 
there !" 

" Oh, no !" cried I, in agony, " it can scarcely be — ^they lifted him alive 
from the waggon." 

'' He's not dead, sir," replied the surgeon in a whisper, " but he wiU soon 
be— there's internal bleeding going on from that wound, and a few hours, 
or less, perhaps, must close the scene." 

" Can nothing be done — ^nothing P" 

'' I fear not.^' He opened the jacket of the wounded man as he spoke, 
and slitting the inner clothes asunder with a quick stroke of his scbsors, 
disclosed a tremendous sabre-wound in the side. ''That is not the worst, ' 
said he; "look here," pointing to a small bluish mark of a bullet-hole above 
it—" here lies the mischief." 
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An hospital aid whispered something at the instant in the surgeon's ear, 
to which he quickly replied, "When ?" 

" This instant, sir, the ligature slipped, and — ; — " 

"Remove him," was the reply. " Now, sir, I have a bed for your poor 
fellow here ; but I have little hope to give you. His p\dse is stronger, 
otherwise the endeavour would be lost time." 

While they carried the litter forward, I perceived that another party were 
lifting from a bed near a figure, over whose face the sheet was care- 
lessly thrown. I guessed from the gestures that the form they lifted 
was lifeless ; the heavy sumph of the body upon the ground showed it be- 
yond a doubt. The bearers replaced the dead man by the dying body of 
poor Pioche, and, from a vague feeling of curiosity, I stooped down and 
drew back the sheet from the face of the corpse. As I did so, my limbs 
trembled, and I leaned back almost fainting against the wall. Paie with 
the pallor of death, but scarcely altered from life, I beheld the dead features 
of Amed^e Pichot, the captain whose insolence had left an unsettled quarrel 
between us. The man, for whose coming I waited to expiate an open in- 
sult, now lay cold and lifeless at my feet. What a rush of sensations passed 
through my mind as I gazed on that motionless mass ; and, oh, what grati- 
tude my heart gushed, to think that he did not fall by my hand ! 

"A brave soldier, but a quarrelsome friend," said the surgeon, stooping 
down to examine the wound, with all the indifference of a man who regarded 
life as a mere problem. " It was a cannon-shot carried it off." 

As he said this, he disclosed the mangled remains of a limb, torn from the 
trunk too high to permit of amputation. " Poor Amed^e, it was the death 
he always wished for. It was a strange horror he had of falling by the hand 
of an adversary, rather than being carried off thus ; and now for the cuiras- 
sier." 

So saying, he turned towards the bed on which Pioche lay, still as death 
itself. A few minutes' careful investigation of the case enabled him to 
pronounce that although the chances were many against recovery, yet it was 
not altogether hopeless. 

" All will depend on the care of whoever watches him," said the surgeon. 
" Symptoms will arise, requiring prompt attention, and a change in treat- 
ment, and this is one of those cases where a nurse is worth a hundred 
doctors. Who takes charge of this bed ?" he called aloud. 

"Minette, monsieur," said a sergeant. "She has lain down to take 
a little rest, for she was quite worn out with fatigue." 

" Jf<? voicil" said a silvery voice I knew at once to be hers; and the 
same instant she pierced the crowd around the bed, and approached the 
patient. No sooner had she beheld the features of the sick man, than she 
reeled back, and grasped the arms of the persons on either side. For a few 
seconds she stood, with her hands pressed upon her face, and when she 
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withdrew them, her features were almost ghastly in their hue, while, with a 
great effort over her emotion, she said, in a low voice, " Caa he recover ?" 

" Yes, Minette," replied the surgeon, '^ and will, if care avail aaythmg. 
Just hear me for a moment.'^ 

With that he drew her to (me side, and coimnenced to explain the treat- 
ment he proposed to adopt. As he spoke, her doak, which up to this instant 
she wore, dropped £rom her shoulders, and she stood there in the dress of 
the vivandi^re — a short frock coat, of light hlue, with a thin gold braid upon 
the collar and the sleeve— loose trousers of white jean, strapped beneath 
her boots. A silk sash of scarlet and gold entwined was fastened round her 
waist, and feU in a long fringe at her side ; while a cap of blue doth, with a 
gold band and tassel, hung by a hook at her girdle. Simple as was the 
dress, it displayed to perfection the symmetry of her figure and her carriage, 
and suited the character of her air and gesture, which, abrupt and im- 
patient at times, was ahnost boyish in the wayward freedom of her action. 

The surgeon soon finished his directiona, the crowd separated, and 
Minette alone remained by the sidL man's bed. for some minutes her 
cares did not permit her to look up, but when she did, a slight cry broke 
from her, and she sank down npon the seat at the bed-side. 

'^ Minette, dear Minette, you are not angry with me F' said I, in a low and 
trembling tone ; " I have not done aught to displease you— have I so V* 

She answered not a word, but a blush of the deepest scarlet suffused her 
face and temples, and her bosom heaved ahnost convulsively. 

" To you I owe my life," continued I, with earnestness ; " nay more, 
I owe the kindness which made of a sick bed a place of pleasant thoughts 
and happy memories. Can I, then, have offended you, while my whde heait 
was bursting with gratitude P" 

A paleness — more striking than the blush that preceded it— now stole 
over her features, but she uttered not a word. Her ^es turned from me 
and fell upon her own figure, and I saw the tears fill up and roll sl6wly 
along her cheeks* 

" Why did you leave me, Minette ?" said I, wound up by her obstinate 
silence beyond further endurance. " Did the few words of imj^ence-^ — '* 

" No-Hao— no I" broke she in, "not that— not that." 

" What then P Tell me, for Heaven's sake, how have I earned your dis- 
pleasure P Believe me, ^have met with too little kindness in my way throng^ 
life, not to feel poignantly the loss of a friend. What was it, I beseech 
youP" 

"Oh, do not ask me !" cried she, with streaming eyes — "do not, I beg of 
you ; enough that you know, and this I swear to you, that no &alt of yonn 
was in question. You were always good and always kind to me— too kind 
—too good— but not even your teaching eoold alter the waywardness of my 
nature. Speak of this no more, I ask you, as the greatest favour you oaa 
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bestow on me. See here,^ cried she, while her lips trembled with emotion, 
" I haye need of all m j courage to be of use to him, and you will not, I am 
smre, render me unequal to my tasL'* 

''Bat we are friends, Minette — ^friends as before,^' said I, taking her 
hand, and pressing it within mine. 

"Tes, friends,'* muttered she, in a broken yoioe, while she turned her 
head from me. " Adieu ! monsieur, adieu !" 

*' Adieu, then, since you wish it so, Minette ; but whatever your secret 
reason for this change towards me, you never can alter the deep-rooted 
feeling of my heart, which makes me know myself your friend for ever." 

The more I thought of Minette's conduct, the more puzzled I was. No 
jealousy on the part of Pioche could explain her abrupt departure from 
Elchingen, and her resolve never to rejoin the Fourth. She was, indeed, 
a strange girl, wayward and self-willed, but her impulses all had their 
source in high feelings of honour and' exalted pride. It might have been, 
that some chance expression had given her offence ; yet she denied this — 
but still, her former frankness was gone, and a sense of coldness, if not dis- 
trust, had usurped its plaee. I could make nothing of it. One thing alone 
did I feel convinced of— she did not love Pioche. Poor fellow, with all the 
fine traits of his honest nature, the manly simplicity and openness of his 
character, he had not those arts of pleasing which win their way with 
a woman's mind ; besides that Minette, from habit and tone of thought, 
had imbibed feelings and ideas of ^ very different class in society, and, irith 
a feminine tact, had contrived to form acquaintance with, and a relish for, 
the tastes and pleasures of the cultiyated world. The total subversion of all 
social order effected by the Bevolulion, had opened the path of ambition in 
life equally to women as to men; and all the endeavours of the Consulate 
and the Empire had not sobered down the minds of France to their former 
condition. The sergeant, to-day, saw no reason why he might not wear his 
epaulettes to-morrow, and in time exchange his chako even for a crown; 
and so the vivandi^te, whose life was passed in the intoxicating atmosphere 
<rf glory, might well dream of greatness which should be hers, hereafter, 
and of the time when, as the wife of a marshal or a peer of France, she 
would walk the salons of the Tuileries as proudly as the daughter of a 
Bx>han or a Tavanne. 

There was, then, nothing vain or presumptuous in the boldest flight of am- 
bition. However glittering the goal, it was beyond the reach of none ; and 
the hopes which, in better-ordered communities, had been deemed absurd, 
seemed here but y fair and reasonaUe. And from this element alone pro- 
ceeded some of the greatest actions, and by far the greatest portion of the 
uubappiness of the period. The mind of the nation was unfixed ; men had 
not as yet resolved themselves into those grades and classes, by the means 
d which public opinion is brought to bear upon individuals, from those of 
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Ms own condition. Each was a law nnto himself, suggesting his own 
means of advancement, and estimating his own powers of success ; and the 
result was, a general scramble for rank, dignity, and honours, the unfitness 
of the possessor for which, when attained, brought neither contempt nor 
derision. The epaulette was noblesse — ^the chako, a coronet. What wonder, 
theu, if she, whose personal attractions were so great, and Vrhose manners 
and tone of thought were so much above her condition, had felt the stir- 
rings of that ambition within her heart which now appeared to be the 
moving spirit of the nation. 

Lost in such thoughts I turned homewards towards my quarters, and 
was already some distance from the convent, when a dragoon galloped up to 
my side, and asked eagerly if I were the surgeon of the Sixth Qrenadiers. As 
I replied in the negative, he muttered somethiiig between his teeth, and added 
louder, " The poor general— it will be too late after all." So saying, and 
before I could question him further, he set spurs to his horse, and dashing 
onwards, soon disappeared in the darkness of the night. A few minutes 
afterwards I beheld a number of lanterns straight before me on the narrow 
road, and, as I came nearer, a sentinel called out, 

"Halt there; stand!" 

I gave my name and rank, when the man, advancing towards me, said, in 
a half whisper, 

"It is our general, sir; they say he cannot be brought any further, and 
they must perform the operation here." 

The soldier's voice trembled at every word, and he could scarcely falter 
out, in reply to my. question, the name of the wounded officer. 

" General St. Hilaire, sir, who led the grenadiers on the Fratzen," said 
the poor fellow, his sorrow struggling with his pride. 

I pressed forward, and there, on a litter, lay the figure of a large and sin- 
gularly fine-looking man. His coat, which was covered with orders, lay 
open, and discovered a shirt stained and clotted vrith blood; but his most 
dangerous wound was from a grape-shot in the thigh, which shattered the 
bone, and necessitated amputation. A young staff surgeon, the only medi- 
cal man present, was kneeling at his side, and occupied in compressing some 
wounded vessels to arrest the bleeding, which, at the slightest stir^ of the 
patient, broke out anew. The remainder of the group were grenadiers of 
his own regiment, in whose sad and sorrow-struck faces one might read the 
affection his men invariably bore him. 

" Is he coming? Can you hear any one coming P' said the young sur- 
geou, in an anxious whisper to the soldier beside him. - 

" No, sir, but he cannot be far off now," replied the man. 

" Shall I ride back to Eeygem for assistance P" said I, in a low voice, to 
the surgeon. 

"I thank you, sir,'' said the wounded man* in a IoW| calm tone-^orwith 
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the quick ear of suffering he had overheard mj qnestioit^-'^I thank you, but 
my orderly has abready been sent thither. If you could relieve my young 
friend here from his fatiguing duty for a Kttle, you would render us both a 
service — ^I am truly grieved to see him so much exhausted." 

"No, no, sir," stammered the youth, as the tears ran fast down his 
cheeks, " this is my place ; I will not leave it." 

" Kind fellow," muttered the General, as he pressed his hand gently on the 
young man's arm, " I can bear this better than you can." 

" Ah, here he comes now," said the sentinel, and the same moment a man 
dismounted from his horse, and came forward towards us. It was Louis, 
the surgeon of the Emperor himsdf, despatched by Napoleon the moment 
he heard of the event. 

At any other moment, perhaps, the abrupt demeanour of this celebrated 
surgeon would have savoured little of delicacy or feeling, nor even then 
could I forgive the sudden announcement in which he conveyed to the suf- 
ferer that immediate amputation must be performed. 

" No chance left but this, Louis ?" said the General. 

" None, sir," replied the Doctor, while he unlocked an instrument case, 
and busied himself in preparation for the operation. 

" Can you defer it a little — an hour or two I mean ?" 

** An hour, perhaps, not more, certainly." 

"But am I certain of your services then, Louis P" said the Grcneral, 
trying to smile. " You know I always promised myself your aid when this 
hour came." 

" I shall return in an hour," repKed the Doctor, pulling out his watch ; " I 
am going to Bapp's quarters." 

" Poor Bapp ; is he wounded ?" 

" A mere sabre-cut ; but Sebastian! has suffered more severely. Now 
then, Lanusse," said he, addressing the young surgeon, " you remain here— 
continue as you are doing, and in an hour " 

" In an hour," echoed the wounded man, with a shudder, as though the 
anticipation of the dreadful event had thrilled through his very heart ; nor 
was it till the retiring sounds of the surgeon's horse had died away in the 
distance, that his features recovered their former calm and tranquil ex- 
pression. 

" A prompt fellow is Louis," said he, after a pause, " and though one 
might like somewhat more courtesy in the Faubourg, yet on the field of 
battle it is all for the best ; this is no place nor time for compliments." 

The young man answered not a word, either not daring to criticise too 
harshly his superior, or, perhaps, his emotion at the moment was too strong 
for utterance. In reply to my offer to remain with him, however, he 
thanked me heartily, and seemed gratified that he was not to be left alone 
in such a trying emergency. 
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'' Come,^' said Si Hilaire, after a pause, " I have asked for time, and 
am already forgetting how to employ it. Who can write here ? Can yon, 
Guilbert ?" 

Alas ! no, sir," said a dark grenadier, blushing to the very eyes. 
If yon will permit a stranger, sir," said I, " I will be but too prond and 
too happy to render yon any assistance in my power. I am on the stal^ of 
General d'Anvergne, and " ^ 

"A French officer, sir," intenmpted he; "quite enough; I ask for no 
other guerdon of your honour. Sit down here, then» and — ^but first try 
if you can discover a pocket-book in my sabretasche ; I hope it has not been 
lost" 

" Here it is, general," said a soldier, coming forward with it ; " I found 
it on the ground beside you." 

" Well, then, I will ask you to write down from my dictation a few lines, 
which, should this affair" — he faltered slightly here — "this affair prove un- 
fortunate, you will undertake to convey, by some means or other, to the ad- 
dress I shall give you in Paris. It is not a will, I assure you," continu£d 
he, with a faint smile. '* 1 have no wealth to leave ; but I know his Majesty 
too well to fear anything on that score; but my children, I wish to give 

some few directions ^" Here he stopped for several minutes, and then, 

in a calm voice, added : " Whenever you are ready." 

It was with a suffering spirit and a faltering hand I wrote down, from 
his dictation, some short sentences, addressed to each member of his fanuly. 
Of these it is not my intention to speak, save in one instance, where St. 
Hilaire lumself evinced a wish that his sentiments should not be a matter 
of secrecy. 

"I desire," said he, ia a firm tone of voice, as he turned round and ad- 
dressed the soldiera on either side of him — "I desire that my son, now at 
the Polytechnique, should serve the Emperor better than, and as faithfully 
as, his father has done, if his Majesty will graciously permit him to do so, 
in the grenadier battalion, which I have long commanded ; it will be the 
greatest favour I can ask of him." A<low murmur of grief, no longer re- 
pressible, ran through the little group around the litter. " The grenadiers 
of the Sixth," continued he, proudly, while for an instant his pale features 
flushed up, " win not love him the less for the name he bears. Come, come, 
men, do not give way thus ; what will my kind young friend here say of us, 
when he joins the hussar brigade ? This is not their, ordinary mood, believe 
me," said he, addressing me. "The Russian Guard would give a very dif- 
ferent account of them; they are stouter fellows at the 'juu de charged than 
around the litter of a wounded comrade." 

While he was yet speaking, Louis returned, followed by two officers, one 
of whom, notwithstanding his efforts at concealment, I recognised to be 
Marshal Murat. 
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" We must remove liim, if it be possible," said i^e sxirgeon, in a whisper ; 
" and yet the slightest motion is to be dreaded." 

" May I speak to him ?" said Murat, in a low voice. 

" Yes, that you may," replied Louis, who now pushed his way forward 
and approached the litter. 

"Ah, so soon!" said the wounded man, looking up; "a man of your 
word, Louis. And how is Bapp P Nothing in this fashion, I hope," added 
he, pointing to his fractured limb with a sickly smile. 

"No^ no," replied the Surgeon; "but here is Marshal Murat come to 
inquire after you, from the Emperor." 

A flash o£ pride lit up St. Hilaire's features as he heard this, and he 
asked eagerly, "Where — where ?" 

^' We most remove you^ St. Hilaire," said Murat, endeavouring to speak 
calmly, when it was evident his feelings were highly excited; ''Louis says 
you must not remain here." 

" As you like, marahal. What says his Majesty — ^is the afSedr as decisive 
at 1» looked for?" 

" far more so; the allied army is destroyed — the campaign rs ended." 

** Come, then, this is not so bad as I deemed it," rejoined St. Hilaiie, 
with a tone of almost gaiety ; " I can afford to be invalided if the Emperor 
has no furUier occasion for me." 

While these few words were interchanging, Louis had applied a toumi- 
qnet around the wounded Umb, and having given the soldiers directions how 
thcj were to step, so as not to disturb or displace the shattered bones, he 
Ux^ his place beside the litter, and said, 

" We are ready now, geneniL" 

They lifted the litter as he spoke, and moved slowly forward. Murat 
pressed the hand St. Hilaire extended to him without a word ; and then, 
turning his head away, suffered the party to pass on. 

Before we reached Reygem, the wounded general had fallen into a heavy 
sleep, from which he did not awake as they laid him on the bed in the 
hospital. 

" Good night, sir, or, rather, good morning," said Louis to me, as I turned 
to leave the spot ; "we may chance to have better news for you than we 
anticipated, when you visit us here again." 

And so we parted. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A "maitbe d'abmes." 

The day after the battle of Austerlitz the Prince of Lichtenstein aniyed 
in our camp, with, as it was mmonred, proposals for a peace. The negotia- 
tions, whatever they were, were strictly secret, not even the marshals them- 
selves being admitted to Napoleon's confidence on this occasion. Soon 
after mid-day, a great body of the Guard who had been in reserve the pre- 
vious day, were drawn up in order of battle, presenting an array of several 
thousand men, whose dress, look, and equit)ment — fresh as if on parade 
before the Tuileries— could not fail to strike the Austrian envoy with amaze- 
ment. Everything that could indicate the appearance of suffering, or even 
(atigue, among the troops, was sedulously kept out of view. Such of the 
cavalry regiments as suffered least in the battle were under arms, while the 
generals of division received orders to have their respective staffs fully 
equipped and mounted, as if on a day of review. It vras late in the afternoon 
when the word was passed along the Unes to stand to arms ; and the moment 
after a calecAe, drawn by six horses, passed in full gallop, and took the road 
towards Austerlitz. The return of the Austrian envoy set a thousand con- 
jectnres in motion, and all were eager to find out what had been the result 
of his mission. 

" We must soon learn it all," said an old colonel of artillery near me ; 
" if the game be war, we shall be caUed up to assist Davoust's movement 
on Coding. The Russians have but one line of retreat, and that is already 
in our possession." 

" I cannot for the life of me understand the Emperor's inaction," said a 
younger officer ; " here we remain just as if nothing had been done. One 
would suppose that a Russian army stood in full force before us, and that 
we had not gained a tremendous battle." 

"Depend on it, Auguste," said the old officer, smiling, "his Majesty is 
not the man to let slip his golden opportunities. If we don't advance, it isT 
because it is safer to remain where we are." 

" Safer than pursue a flying enemy P" 

"Even so — ^it is not Russia, nor Austria^ we have in the fleld against us, 
but Europe — the world." 

"With all my heart," retorted the other, boldly. "Nor do I think the 
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odds unfair; all I would ask is, the General Bonaparte of Cairo or Marengo, 
and not the pnrple-clad Emperor of the Tuileries." 

''It is not while the plain is yet reeking with the blood of Ansterlitz 
that such a reproach should be spoken/' said I, indignantly; ''neyer was 
Bonaparte greater than Napoleon," 

*' Monsieur has served iji Egypt ?" said the young man, contemptuously, 
while he measured me from head to foot. 

"Would that I had! — ^would that I could give whatever years I may 
have before me, for those whose every day shall live in history I" 

" You are right, young man," said the old Colonel : " they were glorious 
times, and a worthy prelude to the greatness that followed them." 

"A bright promise of the future — ^never to come," rejoined the younger, 
with a flash of angeir on his cheek. 

"Farbleu, sir, you speak boldly !" said a harsh, low* voice from behind. 
We turned — ^it was Napoleon, dressed in a grey coat, all covered with fur, 
and looking like one of the couriers of the army. " I did not know my 
measures were so freely canvassed as I find them. Who are you, sir P" 

"Legrange, sire, chef d'escadron of the Second Yoltigeurs," said the 
young man, trembling from head to foot, while he uncovered his head, and 
stood, cap in hand, before him. 

" Since when, sir, have I called you into my counsels and asked your ad- 
vice ? or what is it in your position which entitles you to question one in 
mine ? Duroc, come here — ^your sword, sir." 

The young man let fall his chako from his hand, and laid it on his sword- 
hilt. "Ah!" cried the Emperor, suddenly; "what became of your right 
arm?" 

" I left it at Aboukir, sire." 

Napoleon muttered something between his teeth, then added, aloud, 
'' Come, sir, you are not the first whose hand has saved his head ; return to 
your duty, and — mark me ! — ^be satisfied vdth doing yours, and leave me to 
mine. And you, sir," said he, turning towards me and using the same 
harsh tone of voice, " I should know your face." 

" Lieutenant Burke, of the 8th Hussars." 

" Ah ! I remember — ^the Chouanist. So, sir, it seems that I stand some- 
what higher in your esteem than when you kept company vdth Messieurs 
Georges and Pichegru— eh P" 

" No sire ; your Majesty ever occupied the first place in my admiration 
and devotion." 

" Sacristi ! then you took a strange way to show it, when first I had the 
pleasure of your acquaintance. You are on General St. Hihdre's staff P" 
" General d' Auvergne's, sire." 
True. D'Auvergne, a word with you." He turned and whispered 
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sometfai]^ to ^e old g^Kral, who during the whole colloquj stood at his 
back, anxious, but not daring to interpose a word. 

"Well, well," said Napoleon, in a voice of much kinder accent, "I am 
satisfied ; your general, sir, reports fayourably of your zeal and capacity. I 
do not desire to let your former conduct prove any bar to your advance- 
meat, and on his recommendation, of which I trust you may prove yourself 
worthy, I name you to a troop in your own regiment." 

" Ajid still to serve on my staff ?" said the General, half questioning the 
Emperor. 

**As you wish it, D*Auvergne." With that he moved forward ere I 
could do more than express my gratitude by a respectful bow. 

**I told you, Burke, the time would come for this," said lyAuvergne, as 
he pressed my hand warmly, and followed the cort^ of the Emperor. 

Hitherto I had lived an ahnost isolated life : my staff duties had so sepa- 
rated me from my brother officers that I only knew them by name ; while 
the other aides-de-camp of the general were men much older than myself, 
and with ncme of them had 1 formed any intimacy whatever. It ims not 
without a sense of this loneliness that I now thought over my promotion. 
The absence of those who sympathise with our moments of joy and sorrow 
reduces our enjoymei^t to a narrow limit indeed. The only one of all I 
knew who would really have felt happy in my advancement was poor 
Pioche. He was beyond every thought of pleasure or grief. Thus reflect- 
ing, I turned towards my quarters at Brunn. It was evening : the watch- 
fires were lighted, and round them sat groups of soldiers at their supper, 
chatting away pleasantly, and recounting the events of the battle. Many 
had been slightly wounded, and by their bandaged foreheads and disabled 
arms claimed a marked pre-eminence above the rest. A straw bivouac, 
with its great biasing fire in front, would denote some officer^s quarters, and 
here were generally some eight or ten assembled, while^ the savoury odour 
of some smoking dish, and the merry laughter, proclaimed that feasting was 
not excluded from the life of a campugn. 

As I passed one of these, I heard the tones of a voice which, well known, 
had somehow not been heard by me for many a day before. Who could it 
be P I listened, but in vain. I asked myself whose was it. I dismounted, 
and leading my horse by the bridle, passed before the hut. The strong 
light of the blazing wood lit up the interior, and showed me a party of about 
a dozen officers, seated and lying on a heap of straw, occupied in discussing 
a supper, which, however wanting in all the elegancies of table equipment, 
even where I stood had a most appetising odour. Tarious drinking vessels 
— some of them silvex'-^passed from hand to hand rapidly, and the clinking 
of cups proclaimed that, although of different regiments — as I saw they 
were— a kindly feding \inited them. 

"Well, Eranpois," said the same voice, whose accents were so familiar to 
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me inihoat my being able to say why — " well^ Pranpois, you have not 
told us how it happened." 

"Easily enough," said another; "he broke myUade in his back, and 
gave point afterwards and ran me through the chest." It was the 'Maitre 
d'anoes ' of the Eourth, my old antagonist, who said this, and I drew near 
to hear the remainder. " You could not call the thing unfair," continued 
he, " but, after all, no one ever heard of such a 'pasK.' 

"I could have told you of it, though," rejoined the other; ^for I re- 
member once; in the fencing school at the Polyteehnique, I saw him catch 
his antagonist's blade in his sleeye, and when he had it secure, snap it 
acacoss, and then throst home with his own. Farbleu, he lost a coat by it, 
and I believe, at the time, poor fellow, he oofold ill spare it." 

This story, which was told of myself, was an incident which occurred in 
a school duel, and was only known to two or three others; and again was I 
puzzled to think which of my former companions the speaker could be. 
My curiosity was now stronger than aoght else, and so^ affecting to seek a 
light for my dgar, I approached the blaze. 

"Hallo, comrade! a cup of wine with you," edted out a yoice from 
within ; "Melniker is no bad drinking '* 

" When Chambertin can't be had," said another, handing me a goblet of 
red wine. 

''Par St. Benk! it's the very man himself," shouted a third. "Why, 
Burke, my old comrade, do you forget Tascher ?" 

" What !" said I, in amazement, turning from one to the other of the 
numstached faces, and unable to discover my former fdend, while they 
laughed loud and long at my embarrassment. 

"Make way for him there — ^make way, lads ! Gome, Burke, here's your 
phice," said he, stretching out his hand and pressing me down beside him 
on the straw. " So you did not remembor me ?" 

In truth, there was enough of change in his appearance, since last I saw 
him, to warrant my forgetfulness. A dark, bushy beard, worn cuirassier 
fashion, around the mouth and high on the cheeks, almost concealed his 
face, while in figure he had grown both taller and stouter. 

"Art colonel of the 8th regiment?" said he, laughing; "you know I 
promised you were to be, when we were to meet again." 

" No; but if I mistake not," said a hussar officer opposite, "monsieur is 
in the way to become so. Were you not named to a troop, about half an 
hour i^oi, by the Emperor himself ?" 

" Yes !" said I, with an effort to suppress my pride. 

"Dimtre bleu/'' exclaimed Tascher, "what good fortune you always 
have ! I wish you joy of it, with all my heart. I say, comrades, let UB 
drown his commission for him." 
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"Agreed— agreed !" cried they all in a breatL " Franfois will make us 
a bowl of punch for the occasion." 

"Most willingly," said the little "maitre d'annes." "Monsieur le Capi- 
taine, I am suie, bears me no ill-will for our little affair. I thought not," 
added he, seizing my hand in both his. ^^Mafoiy you spoiled my tierce for 
me — ^I shall neves be the same man again. Now, gentlemen, pass down the 
brandy, and let the man with most credit go seek for sugar at 1;he canteen." 

While Pranfois commenced his operations, Tascher proceeded to recount 
to me the miserable life he had spent in garrison towns, till the outbreak of 
the campaign had called him on active service. 

" It was no use that I asked the Empress to intercede for me, and get 
me appointed to another regiment ; being the nephew of Napoleon seemed 
to set a complete bar to my advancement. Even now," said he, " my name 
has been sent forward by my colonel for promotion, and I wager you fifty 
Naps I shall be passed over." 

" And what if you be ?" said a huge, heavy-browed major beside him — 
" what great hardship is it to be a lieutenant in the cuirassiers at two-and- 
twenty ? I was a sergeant ten years later. 

"Ay, parlleuP* cried another, "I won my epaulettes at Cairo, when 
three officers were reported living, in a whole regiment." 

" To be sure," said Franpois, looking up from his operation of lemon 
squeezing; "here ami, a maitre d'armes, after twenty-six years' service; 
and there's Davoust, who never could stand before me, he's a general of 
brigade." 

The whole party laughed aloud at the grievances of Maitre if^fanpois, 
whose seriousness on the subject was perfectly real. 

" Ah ! you may laugh," said he, half in pique ; " but what a mere acci- 
dent can determine a man's fortune in life ! Would Junot there be a major- 
general to-day if he did not measure six feet without his boots ? We were 
at school together, and, mafoi, he was always at the bottom of the class. 

"And so, Eranpois, it was your size, then, that stopped your promotion P 

" Of course it was. When a man is but ^iq feet---with high heels, too — 
he can only be advanced as a maitre d'armes. Parbleu ! what should I be 
now if I had only grown a little taller ?" 

" It is all better as it is," growled out an old captain, between the puf& 
of his meerschaum. "If thou wert an inch bigger, there would be no living 
in the same brigade with thee." 

"Eor all that," rejoined Maitre Eranpois, "I have put many a pretty 
fellow his full length on the grass." 

"How many duels, Eranpois, did you tell us, the other evening, that you 
fought in the Twenty-second ?" 

" Seventy-eight !" said the little man — " not to speak of two affairs which. 
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I am asliamed to confess, were with the broad-sword; bat they were fellows 
from Alsace, and they knew no better." 
" Tonnerre de del !** cried the Major, " a little devil like that is a perfect 

plague in a regiment. I remember we had a fellow called Piccotin *' 

" Ah ! Piccotin — ^poor Piccotin ! We were foster-brothers," interrupted 
Francois — ^' we were both from ChMons-sur-Mame." 

"Egad!*rd have sworn you were," rejoined the Major. "One might 
have thought ye were twins." 

" People often said so," responded ITranpois, with as much composure as 
though a compliment had been intended. " We both had the same coloured 
hair and eyes, the same military air, and gave the 'passe en tiered always 
outside the guard exactly in the same way." 
" What became of Piccotin ?" asked the Major. " He left us at Lyons." 
** You never heard, then, what became of him ?" 
No. We knew he joined the chasseurs a pied" 
I can tell you, then," said Fran9ois ; "no one knows better. I parted 
firom Piccotin when we were ordered to Egypt. We did our best to obtain 
service in the same brigade, for we were like brothers, but we could not 
manage it ; and so, with sad hearts, we separated, he, to return to France, 
I, to sail for Alexandria. This was in the spring of 1798, or, as we called 
it, the year Six of the Republic. For threfe years we never met ; but when 
the eighth demi-brigade returned from Egypt, we went into garrison at 
Bayonne, and the first man I saw on the ramparts was Piccotin himself. 
There was no mistaking him ; you know the way he had of walking with a 
long stride, rising on his instep at every step, squaring his elbows, and turn- 
ing his head from side to side, just to see if any one was pleased to smile, 
or even so much as to look closely at him. Ah ! ma /oi, little Piccotin 
knew how to treat such as well as any one. Methinks I see him approach- 
ing his man with a slide and a bow, and then, -taking off his cap, I hear him 
say, iu his mildest tone, 'Monsieur assuredly did not intend that stare and 
that grimace for me. I know I must have deceived myself ; monsieur is only a 
fool — he never meant to be impertinent.' Then, parbleu, what a storm 
would come on, and how cool was Piccotin the whole time ! How scrupu- 
lously timid he would be of misspelling the gentleman's name, or misplacing 
an accent over it ! How delicately he would inquire his address, as if the 
curiosity was only pardonable ! And then with what courtesy he would take 
his leave, retiring half a dozen paces before he ventured to turn his back on 
the mau he was determined to kill next morning !" 

** Quite true, perfectly true, Francois," said the Major ; " Piccotin did the 
thing with the most admirable temper and good-breeding." 

"That was the tone of Chftlons when we were both boys," said Fran9ois, 
proudly; " he and I were reared together." He finished a bumper of wine 
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as he made this satasfactorj explanation, and looked round at the company 
with the air of a conqueror. 

*^ Piccotin saw me as qnicklj as I peroeiyed him, and the minate after we 
were in each other's arms. ' Ahl mon eker, how many?' said he to me» as 
soon as the first burst of enthnsiasm had subsided. 

'''Only eighteen,' said I, sadly; *but two were Mamelukes of the 
Guard.' 

" 'Thou wert ever fortunate, Fran9ois,' he replied, wiping his ^es with 
emotion ; ' I ha^e never pinked any but Christians.' 

" ' Ck>me, come,' said I, ' don't be down-hearted; good times are cdming. 
They say le Fetii Caporal will have us in England soon.' 

" 'Mayhap,' said he, sorrowfully, for he could not get over my Turks. 
Well, in order to cheer him up a little, I proposed that we should go and 
sup together at the ' Grenadier Bouge ;' and away we went accordingly. 

" It would amuse you, perhaps," said Maitre Francois, "were I to tell 
some of the stories we related to each other that night. We both had had 
our share of adventure since we met, and some droll ones among the num- 
ber. However, that is not the question at present. We sat late — so kte 
that they came to close the ea/if at last, and we were obliged to depart. You 
know the ' Grenadier Rouge,' don't you P" 

" Yes, I know it well," replied the Major; "it's over the glacb, about a 
mile outside the barrier." 

" Just so ; and there's a pleasant walk across the glacis to the gate. As 
Piccotin and I set out together on our way to the town, the night was calm 
and mild: a soft moonlight shed a silvery tint over every object, andl^ 
the stately poplars to throw a still longer shadow on the smooth grass. 
For some time we walked along without speaking ; the silence of the night, 
the fragrant air, the mellow light, were all soft and tranquillising influenoes, 
and ^e sank each into his own reflections. 

" When we reached the middle of the plain — you know the spot, I'm aur&— 

there's a little bronze fountain, with four cedars round it " The major 

nodded, and he resumed : "Piccotin came to a sudden halt, and, seizing my 
hand in both of his, said, ' Francois, canst thou guess what I'm thinking of P 

" I looked at him, and I looked around me, and after a few seconds' ptnse 
I answered, * Jes, Piccotin, I know it, it is a lovely spot.* 

" ' Never was anything like it !* cried he, in a rapture ; ' look at the tract 
smooth as velvet, and yet soft to the foot; see the trees, how they fall back 
to give the light admittance; and there, that little fountain, if one felt 
thirsty— eh ! — ^what say yon P' 

"'Agreed,' said I, grasping him by both hands; 'for this once— cnoe 
only, Piccotin.* 

" 'Only once, Frangois; a few passes, and no more/ 

" * Just so— the first touch.' 
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** 'Ezactfy — the first touch,' uid he» as, taking off hu cLoftk, and folding 
it neatly, he hdd it on the grass. 

"It was a strange thing, hat in all onr lives, from eadiest hoyhood up, 
we never had measured swords together, and though we were hoth 'maitre 
d'armes,' we never crossed hlades, even in jest. Often and often had our 
comrades pitted us against each other, and laid wagers on the result, hut we 
never would consent to meet — ^I cannot say why. It was not £ear — I know 
not how to account for it, hut sudii was the fact. 

" 'What hlade do you wear, !Franpois?' said he, approaching me, as I 
arranged my jacket and vest, with my cap, on the ground. 

'* 'A Souen sted,' said I; 'too limher for most men, hut I am so accus- 
tcaned to it I prefer it.' 

« ' Ah ! a pretty weapon, indeed,' said he, drawing it from the scabhaxd, 
and making one or two passes with it against an elder trunL 'Was this the 
hlade you had with yoa in Egypt P' 

'' 'Yes, I have worn none other for eight years.' 

'^ ' Ah ! ^ia/<», those Mamelukes — how I envy yon those Mamelukes/ he 
muttered to himself, as he walked hack to his place. 

" * Move a little, a very little, to the left — there's a shadow from that troe 
— can you see me well P' said I. 

" ' Perfectly — are you ready P Well — en garde /' 

" Pieootin's forte, I soon saw, lay in i^e loi^ meditated attack, where 
each movement was part c^ an artfully devised series; and I perceived that 
he suffered his adversary to gain several trifling advantages, hy way of 
giving him a false confidence, hiding his own time to pay off the scores. In 
this description of fence he was more than my equal. My strength was in 
the skirmishing passages, where most men lunge at random ; then, no mat- 
ter how confused the rally, I was as cool as in the salute. 

^ Eor some time I permitted him to play his game out ; and certainly 
nothing could he more beautiful than his passes over the hilt. i Twice he 
planted his point within an inch of my bosom; and nothing but a spring 
backwards would have saved me. 

"At length, after a long-contested struggle, he made a feint within, and 
then without, the guard, and succeeded in touching my awof d-arm, above 
the wrist. 

' A touch, I believe,' said he. 

'A mere nothing,' said I ; for although I fdt ihe blood running down 
my sleeve, and oozing between my fingers, I was annoyed to think he had 
saade the first hit. 

" ' Ah, I'ran^ia, these Mamelukes were not of the ' premise force/ after 
alL I have only been jesting all this time — see here.' With that he dosed 
on me, in a very different style from his former attack. Pushing and par- 
rying with the rapidity of lightning, he evinced a skill in * skirmish' I did 
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not belieye him possessed of. In this, however, I was his master, aq^ in a 
few seconds gave him my point sharply, but not deeply, in the shoulder. 

" Instead of dropping his weapon when he received mine, he returned the 
thrust. I parried it, and touched him again, a little lower down. He 
winced this time, and muttered something I could not catch. • ' You shall 
have it now,' said he, aloud; *I owe you this — and this.' True to his 
word, he twice pierced me in the back, outside the guard. Encouraged by 
success, he again closed on me, while I, piqued by his last assault, advanced 
to meet him. 

"Our tempers were both excited; but his far more than mine. The 
struggle yas a severe one. Three several times his blade passed between 
my arm and my body ; and, at last, after a desperate rally, he dropped on 
one knee, and gave me the point here, beneath the chest. Before he could 
extricate his blade, I plunged mine into his chest, and pushed till I heard 
the hilt come dink against his ribs. The blood spurted upwards, over my 
face and breast, as he fell backwards. I wiped it hurriedly from my eyes, 
and bent over him. He gave a shudder and a little faint moan, and all was 
stilL" 

" You killed himP" cried out three or four of us together. 

" Mafoiy yes. The * coup' was mortal — ^he never stirred after. As for 
me," continued Franpois, " I surrendered myself a prisoner to the oflBicer 
on guard at the gate. I was tried ten days after by a military commission, 
and acquitted. My own evidence was my accusation and my defence." 

" Ventrebleu — had I been on the court-martial, you had not been here to 
teH the story," said the old Mi^or, as his face became almost purple with 
passion. 

"Nonsense," saidTascher, jeeringly; "what signifies a maitre d'armes 
the more or the less." 

" Monsieur will probably explain himself," said Franpois, with one of his 
cold smiles of excessive deference. 

" It is exactly what I mean to do, Franpois." 

" Come, sirs, none of this," broke in the Major. " Lieutenant Tascher, 
you may not fancy being placed under an arrest when the enemy is in the 
field. Master Franpois, do you forget the sentence of a court-martial is 
hanging over your head for an a£Pair at Elchingen, where you insulted a 
young officer of the hussars P" 

" In that case, I must be permitted to say that Maitre Franpois conducted 
himself like a man of honour," said I. 

" Farhleu ! — and got the worst of it besides," cried he, placing his hand 
on his hip. The tone of his voice as he said this, &nd the grimace he made, 
restored the party once more to good humour, and we chatted away plea- 
santly till day was breaking. 
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As Tascher strolled along mth me towards my quarters, I was rejoiced to 
discover that he had never heard of my name as being mixed up in the 
Chonan conspiracy ; nor was he aware with how little reason he believed me 
to be favoured by fortune. 

I received, however, all his congratulations without any desire to unde- 
ceive him. Already had I learned the worldly lesson, tiiat while friends 
cling closer in adversity, your mere acquaintance deems your popularity 
your greatest merit ; and I at length perceived that, however ungenial, in 
many respects, the companionship, the life of isolation I led had rendered 
me suspected by others, and in a career, too, where frankness was considered 
the first of virtues. 

I assented at once with pleasure to the prospect of our meeting frequently 
while in camp. My own regiment had joined Davoust's corps, and I was 
glad to have the society of some others of my own age, if only to wean my- 
self from my habits of solitude. While I formed these plans for the future, 
I little anticipated what events were in store for me, nor how soon I should 
be thrown among scenes and people totally different from those with which 
I had ever mixed before. 

" You mess with us, then, Burke — that's agreed," said Tascher* " They're 
excellent fellows, these cuirassiers of ours, and I know you'll Uke them." 

With this promise we parted, hoping to meet on the morrow. 



CHAPTER YH. 

THE MILL ON THE HOLTTSCH BOAD. 

At an early hour on the morning of the 4th came orders for the '^ Garde 
\ Cheval" to hold themselves in readiness, with two squadrons of the ca- 
rabineers, on the road to HoUtsch ; part of this force being under the com- 
mand of General d'Auvergne. We found ourselves fuUy equipped and iu 
waiting soon after eight o'clock. From the "tenue" and appearance of the 
troops, it was evident that no measure of active service was contemplated. 
Yet, if a review were intended, we could not guess why so small a force 
had been selected. As usual on such occasions, many conjectures were 
hazarded, and a hundred explanations passed current — one scarcely a whit 
better than the other — ^when at last we perceived a pdoton of dragoons 
advancing towards us at a brisk trot. 

The word was passed to close up and draw swords — ^and scarcely was it 
obeyed when the staff of the Emperor came up. They were all in the full 
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blaze of their gala unifbannSy briHiaiii^ vitk crosses and deoonktuns. Na{K>- 
leon alone irore the simple oostume of the '^ Ghassems" of the " Garde,'' 
with the decoiatioik of the Legion ; but his proud look and his flashing eye 
made him ooniipicuoas above them alL He was mounted oa his fayounte 
chaiger ''Marengo/' aisd seened to oijoj the high i^it of the mettled 
aniBudy as he tossed ha long mane about, and lashed his sides with his great 
silken tail. 

As the eorte^ passed we dosed mp the reajr, and followed at a sharp 
paoe^ more than ever pozsled to dirine what was going forward. After 
about two hours' ridings during whiek we never drew bridle, we saw a 
party of staff officers in front, who, saluting the Emperor, joined the eoriege. 
At iba same instant General d'Auvergne passed dose beside me, and whis- 
poed in my ear, " Beimadoitte has just oome up, aad been most coldly re- 
ceived." I wished to ask him what was the object of the whole movement^ 
but he was gone before I could do so. In less than a quarter of an hour 
afterwards we left the high road, and entered iqKm a large plain, where the 
only object I coidd perceive was an old mill, mined and dilapidated. To> 
wards this the imperial staff rode forward, while the pdoton in front 
wheded about, and rode to the rear of our squadroais. 13ie next moment 
we were halted, and drawn up in order of bat^. While these movementa 
were going f arward, I remarked that the Iknperor had dismounted from his 
horse, and dismissed his staff, all save Marshal Berthier, who stood at a 
little distance from him. Several dismounted dragoons were employed in 
lighting two immense fires, a process which Napoleon appeared to watch 
with great interest for a second or two, and then, taking out his glass, he 
remained for several minutes intently surveying the great road to Holitsch. 

In this direction at once every eye was turned, but nothing could we see. 
The road led through a wide open country for some miles, and at last dis- 
appeared in the recesses of a dark pine wood, that covered the horizon for 
miles on either side. Meanwhile Napoleon, with his hands clasped behind 
his back, walked hurriedly backwards and forwards beside the biasing fires, 
stopping at intervals to look along the road, and then resuming his walk as 
before. He was not more than two hundred paces from where we stood, 
and I eould mark well his geatnre of impatience^ aa he dosed his glass eadi 
time, after looking in vain towards Holitsch. 

^ I say, Burke," whispered one of my brother officers beaide m^ ''I 
should not fancy being the man who keeps him waiting in that fashicm. 
Look at Berthier, how he keqis akwf; ha knova that SGanething is 
brewing.'* 

"* What can it all mean?'* said I. ''Who can he be ezpeeking hereP' 

"They say now," whispered my companion, *'that DaTonst cannot hold 
fke bridge <^ Goding^ and must idl bade before the Bnaaisa coknui^ and 
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tliot )9^apole(m has inTited Akxaoder to a conferaice here to gain time to 
reinforce Davoust." 

'* Exactly; bat the Czar is too wily an enemy for that to sacoeed, and 
probably hence the delay, whieli appears to irritate him now." 

The snppositioa, more plausible than most of those I heard bef<»e, was 
s^ ccmtradieted by the aocoont of the Emperor Alexander's retreat ; and 
again was I at a loss to reconcile these discrepancies, when I beheld Napo- 
leon, with his glass to his eye, motion with his hand for Berthier to come for- 
ward. I tamed towards the road, and now cotild distingnish in the distance 
a da^ object moving towards ns. A few minutes aft«r the son shone oat, 
and I remaiited the glitter of arms, stretching in a long line, while my o(Hn- 
panion, with the aid of a glass, called out, 

''I-see them plainfy, they are lancers ; the esfxxt are Hongarians, and 
there's a calecie, with fotir horses, in front." 

The Emperor stood motionless, his arms folded on his Inreast, amd his 
head a little leaned fc^ward, exactly as I have seen him represented in so 
many pictures and statues ; his eyes were thrown downwards, and as he 
stirred the blazing wood with his foot, one could easily perceive how in- 
tensely his mind was occupied with deep thought. The clattering sound of 
cayahry now turned my attention to another quarter, and I saw exactly in 
£ront of us, and about five hundred paces off, a regiment of Hungarian 
hussars and some squadrons of Hulans drawn up. I had little time to mark 
thdb: gorgeous equipment and splendid uniform, for already the caleehe had 
drawn up at the roadside, and Prince John of Lichtenstein, descending, 
took off his chapeau, and offered his arm to assist another to alight. 
Sowiy, and, as it seemed, with effort, a tall thin figure, in the white uniform 
of the Austrian Guard, stepped &om the carriage to the ground. The same 
instant the officers of the staff fell badr, and I saw Napoleon advance with 
open arms to embrace him. The Austrian Emperor — for it was Erancis 
himself— seemed scarcely able to control the emotion he felt at this moment ; 
and we could see that his head rested for several seconds on Napoleon's 
shoulder. And, what a moment must that have been ! How deeply must 
the pride of the descendant of the Caesars have felt the humiliation, which 
made him thus a suppliant before one he deemed a mere Corsican adven- 
turer! What a pang it must have cost his haughty spirit, as he uttered the 
words, ^'^MonfrheT 

As they walked side by side towards the plateau, where the fires were 
lighted, it was c&sy to mark that Napoleon was the speaker, while Erancis 
merely bowed from time to time, or made a gesture of seeming assent. 

As the Emperor arrived at the place of conference, we fell back some fifty 
yards ; and although the air was stiU and frosty, and the silence was perfect 
around, we 5ould not catch a word on either side. After about an hour the 
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conyersation appeared to assume a tone of gaiety and good-bnmoTir^ and we 
could hear the sovereigns laughing repeatedly. 

The conference lasted for above two hours, when once more the Emperors 
embraced, and, as we thought, with more cordiality, and separated. The 
Emperor of Austria returning, accompanied by Prince Lichtenstein, while 
Napoleon stood for some minutes beside the fire, as if musing, and then, 
beckoning his staff to follow, he walked towards the high road. 

Scarcely had the Austrian Emperor reached his carriage, when Savaiy, 
bare-headed and breathless, stood beside the door of it. He was the bearer 
of a message from Napoleon. The next moment the ad^che started, accom- 
panied by Savary, who, with a single aide-de-camp, took the road towards 
the Austrian head-quarters. 

As Napoleon was about to mount his horse, I saw General d' Auvergne 
move forward towards him. A few words passed between them, and then 
the general, riding up to where I stood, said, "Burke, you are to remain 
here, and if any orders arrive from General Savary, hasten with them to the 
head-quarters of his Majesty. In twelve hours you will be relieved." So 
saying, he galloped back to the imperial staff, and soon after the squadrons 
defiled into the road, the cotiSge dashed forward, and all that remained of 
that memorable scene was the dying embers of the fires, beside which the 
fate of Europe was decided. 

The old mill of Holitsch had been deserted when the Austrian and 
Eussian columns took up their position before Austerlitz. The miller and 
his household fled at the first news of the advance, and had not dared to re- 
turn. It was a solitary spot at best — a wild heath, without shelter of any 
kind, stretched away for miles on all sides — ^but now, in its utter loneliness, 
it was the most miserable-looking place can be conceived. While, there- 
fore, I contented myself with the hope that my stay there might not be 
long, I resolved to do what I could to render my quarters more comfortable. 
My first care was my horse, which I picketed in the kitchen, where I 
was happy to find an abundant supply of firewood ; my next was to explore 
the remainder of the concern, in wl^ch I discovered traces of its having 
been already occupied by the allied troops — rude caricatures of the Erench 
army, in fiJl " deroute,^* before terrible-looking dragoons, in Austrian tOid 
Russian uniforms, ornamented the walls in many parts ; whole columns of 
Erench prisoners were depicted begging their lives from a single Austrian 
grenadier : and one figure, which, it could easily be discovered, was in- 
tended for Napoleon himself, was about to be hanged upon a tree, to the 
very marked satisfaction, as it would seem, of a group of Russian officers, 
who stood by, laughing. It is easy to smile at the ridicule of which fortune 
has thwarted the application, and so I amused nlyself a good while by con- 
templating these grotesque frescoes. But a more welcome sight still 
awaited me, in a small chamber at the top of the building, where, in large 
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letters^ written with chalk on the door, I read, "Eittmeister von Oxen- 
hausen's quarters." Here, to my exceeding delight, I discovered a neatly 
famished chamber, with a bed, sofa, and, better still, a table, on which the 
remains of the Bittmeister's supper yet stood : a goodly ham, the greater 
part of a capon, a loaf of wheaten bread, and an earthenware crock, with a 
lid of brass, containing about two bottles of Austrian red wine. This was a 
most agreeable surprise to me — ^a pleasant exchange from the meagre meal 
of bread and cheese I had but time to procure from a sergeant of my troop 
at parting. It need not be supposed that I hesitated long about becoming 
the Eittmeister's successor — and so I drew the chair to the table, and the 
table nearer to the fire; for, singularly enough, the embers of a wood fire 
still slumbered on the hearth. Having taken the keen edge off an appetite 
the cold air had whetted to the sharpest, I began an inspection of my quar- 
ters, first having replenished the fire with some logs of wood. 

The chamber was an* octagon, with five windows in as many of the faces, a 
fireplace and two doors occupying the other three. One of the doors, that 
by which I entered, opened from the stairs — the other led into a granary, or 
something of that nature — at least, so I conjectured, from a heap of sacks 
which littered the floor, and filled one comer completely. As I could not 
discover any com, I resolved on sharing my loaf with my horse, a meal every 
campaigning steed is well accustomed to make; and now, returning to my little 
chamber, I resumed my supper with all the satisfaction of one who felt he 
had made his rounds of duty, and might enjoy repose. 

As I knew the Gh&teau de Holitsch, where the Emperor Trancis held his 
quarters, was some six leagues distant, I guessed that General Savary was 
not likely to return from his mission before morning at. very soonest ; and 
so it behoved me to make my arrangements for passiag the night where I 
was. Having, then, looked to my horse, for whose bedding I made free with 
some dozen of the com-sacks in the granary, I brought up to my own quar- 
ters a supply of wood ; and having fastened the door, and secured the win- 
dows as well as I was able, I lit my meerschaum, and lay down before the 
fire in as happy a frame of mind as need be. Indeed, I began to fancy that 
fortune had done tormenting, and was now about to treat me more kindly. 
The notice of the Emperor had relieved my heart of a load which never 
ceased to press on it, and I could not help feeling that a fairer prospecft was 
opening before me. It is tme, time and misfortune had both blunted the 
ardour of enthusiasm with which I started in life — the daring aspirations 
after liberty, the high-souled desire for personal distinction, had subsided 
into calmer hopes and less ambitious yearnings. Young as I yet was, I ex- 
perienced in myself that change of sentiment and feeling which comes upon 
other men later on in life, and I was gradually reconciling myself to that 
sense of duty which teaches a man well to play his part, in whatever station 
he may be called to act, rather than indulge in those overweening wishes 
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for pre-emmoiee, w\axk in their acoomplishmeiLt are so often diBappomtrng, 
and in their failure a sooiee of regret and nnhappineas. These feelings were 
impressed on me, more by the force of events than bj anj process of mj 
own reasoning. The career in which I first started as a boy had led to no- 
thing but misfortune. The affection I conceived for one — the only one 
I ever loved— was destined equally to end unhappily. The passion for 
liberty, in which all my first aspirations were centred, had met the mde shocks 
whidi My own convictions su^ested ; and I now perceived that I must 
begin life anew, endeavouring to forget the influences whose shadows 
darkened my early days, and carve out my destiny in a very different path 
firom what I once intended. 

'Hiese were my last waking thoughts, as my head sank on my arm, and I 
fell into a deep sleep. The failing of a log from the fire awoke me suddenly. 
I rubbed my eyes, and for a second or two could not remember where I was. 
At length I became clearer in mind, and, looking at my watch, perceived it 
was but two o'clock. As the fiame of the replenished fire threw its light 
through the room, I remarked that the door into the granary stood ajar. 
This struck me as strange. I thought I could remember shutting it before 
I went to sleep. Yes ; I reccdlected perfectly placing a chair against it, as 
the latch was bad, and a draught of cold air came in that way; and now the 
chair was pushed back into the room, and the door bty open. A vague feeling, 
half suspicion, half curiosity, kept me thinking of the circumstance, when, by 
chance-^the merest chance — my eyes fell upon the table, where I had left my 
sabre and my pistols. Wliat was my amaeement to find that one of the Litter 
— ^that which lay nearest the door — was missing. In an instant I was on oiy 
feet. Nothing can combat drowsiness like the sense of fear ; and I became 
perfectly awake in a moment. Examining the room with caution, I found 
everything in the same state as I had left it, save the door and the missing 
pistol. The granary alone, then, could be the shelter of the invader, iHio- 
ever he might be. What was to be done P I was totally unprovided with 
light, save what the ^it afforded, and even were it otherwise, I should ex- 
pose myself by carrying one, long before I could hope to detect a concealed 
enemy. The best plan I could hit upon seemed to secure the door once 
more ; and then, placing myself in such a position a& not to be oommanded 
by it again, to wait for morning patiently. This, then, I did at once ; and 
having examined my remaining pistol, and found the charge and priming all 
safe, I drew my sabre, and sat down between the door and the window, but 
80 that it should open against me. 

Few sensations are more acutely painful than the exercise of the hearing 
when pushed to intensity. The unceasing effort to eatdi the slightest 
sound soon becomes fatigue ; and as the organ grows weary, the mental 
anxiety grows more acute, and then begins a struggle between the failing 
sense and the excited brain. The spectral images of the eye in fever are 
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not one half so terriUe as the stnoge disoordant tones that jar Tipon the 
tympanum in such a state as this. Each inanimate object seems endowed 
with its own poww of yoaoe, and whispeiing ndses come stealing through 
the dead silence of midnight. 

In this state of almost frenzied anxiety I sat long — ^my eyes turned to- 
wards the door, which oftentimes I fancied I could peroeiye to more. At 
length the thought occurred to me that^ by affecting sleep, if any one lay 
concealed within whose object was to enter the' room, this would probably 
induce him. 

I had not long to wait for the success of my scheme. The long-drawn 
breathing of my seaning slumber was not continued for more than a few 
minutes, whell I saw the door slowly, abnost imperceptibly, move. At first 
it stirred inch by inch — then gradually it opened wider and wider till it met 
the obstacle of the chair. There now came a pause of several seconds, 
during which it demanded all my efforts to sustain my part — ^the throbbing 
at my throat and temples increasing abnost beyond endurance, and the im- 
pulse to dash forward, and, flinging wide the door, confront my enemy, 
being nearly too mudi for my resistance. Again it moved noiselessly as 
before — and then a hand stole out, and, laying hold of the chair, pushed it 
sbwly backwards. The grey li^t of the breaking day feE upon the spot, 
and I could see that the cuff of the coat was kced with gold. This time 
my anxiety became intense. Another second or two and I should be en- 
gaged in the conflict — ^I knew not against how many. I clutched my sabre 
nuure fairly in my grasp, as my breathing grew thicker and shorter. The 
chair still continued to slide silently into the room, and already the arm of 
the man within protruded. Now was the moment, or never, and, with a 
spnng, I threw myself on it, and, pinioning the wrist in my hands, held it 
down upon the floor while I opposed my weight against the door. Quick 
as lightning the other hand appeared, armed with a pistol, and I had but a 
moment to crouch my head nearly to the ground, when a bullet whizzed 
past, and smashed through the window behind me, while, with a crash, the 
frail door gave way to a strong push, and a man sprang fiercely forward to 
seize me by the throat. Jumping backward I recovered my feet, but before 
I could raise my pistol he made a spring at me, and we both rolled together 
on the floor. On the pistol both our hands met, and the struggle was for 
the weapon. Twice was it pointed at my heart ; but my hsmd held the 
lock, and not all his efforts could unclasp it. At last I freed my right hand 
from the sword-knot of my sabre, and, striking him with my clenched 
knuckles on the forehead, threw him back. His grasp relaxed at the in- 
stant, and I wrenched the pistol from his fingers, and placed the muzzle 
against his chest. Another seccmd and he would have rolled a corpse before 
me, when, to my hcnror and amazement, I saw in my antagonist my once 
friend, Henri de Beauvais. I flung the weapon from me, as I cried out. 
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De Beauvais^ forgive me — ^forgiye me." A deathly paleness came over 
his features ; his eyes grew glazed and filmy, and, with a low groan, he fell 
fainting on the floor. I bathed his temples with water ; I moistened his 
pale Hps ; I rubbed his clammy fingers ; but it was long before he rallied, 
and when he did come to himself, and looked up, he closed his eyes again, 
as though the sight of me was worse than death itself. 

" Come, Henri," said I, " a cup of wine, my friend ! and you will be 
better presentiy. Thank God this has not ended as it might." He raised 
his eyes towards me, but with a look of proud and unforgiving sternness, 
while he uttered not a word. 

" It is unfaLc to blame me, De Beauvais, for this," said I. " Once more 
I say, forgive me." 

His lips moved, and some sounds came forth, but I could not hear the 
wwds. 

" There, there," cried I, "it's past and over now. Here is my hand." 

*' You struck me with that hand," said he, in a deep, distinct voice, as 
though every word came from the very bottom of his chest. 

" And if i did, Henri, my own life was on the blow." 

" Oh that you had taken mine with it !" said he, with a bitterness I can 
never forget. "I am the first of my name that ever received a blow. 
Would I were to be the last 1" 

" You forget, De Beauvais " 

" No, sir, I forget nothing. Be assured, too, I never shall forget this 
night. With any other than yourself I should not despair of that atonement 
for an injury which alone can wash out such a stain ; but you — ^I know you. 
well— y(w will not give me this." 

*' You are right, De Beauvais — I will not," said I, calmly. " Sorry am I 
that even an accident should have brought us into collision. It is a mis- 
chance I feel deeply, and shall for many a day." 

" And I, sir," cried he, as, starting up, his eyes flashed with passion and 
his cheek grew scarlet — " and I, sir — ^what are to be my feelings ? Think 
you that, because I am an exile and an outcast — ^forced by misfortune to 
wear the livefy of one who is not my rightful sovereign — ^that my sense of 
personal honour is the less, and that the mark of an insult is not as blood- 
stained on my conscience as ever it was ?" 

" Notlung but passion could blind you to the fact that there can be no 
insult where no intention could exist." 

" Spare me your casuistry, sir," replied he, with an insolent wave of hia 
hand, while he sank into a chair, and laid his head upon the table. 

For an instant my temper, provoked beyond endurance, was about to 
give way, when I perceived that a handkerchief was bound tightly around 
his leg above the knee, where a great stab of blood marked his trowser. 
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The thought of his being wounded banished every particle of resentment, 
and laying my hand on his shoulder, I said, 

" De Beauyais, I know not one but yourself to whom I would three times 
say, forgive me ; but we were friends once, when we were both happier. 
For the sake of him who is no more— poor Charles de Meudon " 

"A traitor, sir — a base traitor to the king of his fathers." 

"This I will not endure," said I, passionately. " No one shall dare^ " 

"Dare!" 

"Ay, dare, sir — such was the word. To asperse the memory of one like 
him, is to dare that which no man can with truth and honour." 

"Come, sir, I'm ready," said De Beauvais, rising, and pointing to the 
door — "Sortonsf" No one who has not heard that one word pronounced 
by the lips of a Frenchman can conceive how much of savage enmity and 
deadly purpose it implies. It is the challenge which, if unaccepted, stamps 
cowardice for ever on the man who declines it ; from that hour all equality 
ceases between those whom a combat had placed on the same footing. 

"jSortons/" The word rung in my ears, and tingled through my very 
heart, while a host of different impulses swayed me. Shame, sorrow, 
wounded pride, all struggling for the mastery ; but, above them all, a better 
and a higher spirit — ^the firm resolve, come what would, to suffer no provo- 
cation De Beauvais could offer, to make me stand opposite him as an enemy. 

" What am I to think, sir ?" said he, with a voice scarcely articulate from 
passion — " what am I to think of your hesitation, or why do you stand in- 
active here P Is it that you are meditating what new insult can be added 
to those you have heaped on me ?" 

"No, sir," I replied, firmly ; "so far from thinking of offence, I am but 
too sorry for the words I have already spoken. I should have remem- 
bered, and, remembering, should have made allowance for, the strength of 
partisan feelings, which have their origin in a noble, but, as I believe, a mis- 
taken source." 

" Indeed !" interrupted he, in mockery ; " is it, then, come to this P Am 
I, a Frenchman bom, to be lectured on my loyalty and allegiance by a 
foreign mercenary ?" 

"Not even that taunt, De Beauvais, shall avail you anything ; I am firm 
in my resolve." 

"Fardieu/ then," cried he, with savage energy, "there remains but 
this." As he spoke, he leaped from his chair, and sprang towards me. In 
so doing, however, his knee struck the table, and, with a groan of agony, 
he reeled back and fell on the floor, while from his reopened wound a tor- 
rent of blood gushed out and deluged the room. 

For a second or two he motioned me away with his hand i but as his 
weakness increased, he lay passive and unresisting, and suffered me to 
arrest the bleeding by such means as I was able to practise. 
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It VM a long time ere I could stanch the gapii^ Ofifioe^ iriuoh bad been 
inflicted by a sabre^ and cut cleaa tbrougk the high boot, and deq^ into the 
thigh. Fortiuiately for his TecoTOT, he had himself succeeded in getting off 
the boot before, and the woiind \sj open to m j suigical skiU. Lifting him 
cautiously in my aims, I kid him on the bed, and mmstoned his lips ^th a 
little vine.. Still the ddnliiy continued ; no signs of retaining strength 
irere theie, but his features, pale and fallen, were ghiaed with a cold sweat 
that hung in heavy drops upon his brow and forehead. Never was agony 
like mine. I saw his life was ebbing fast ; the respiratioiL was growing 
fainter and more irregular, his pulse could scarce be felt, yet dare I not 
leaye my post to seek for assistance. A hundred thoughts whirled through 
my puzzled brain, and, among the rest, the self -accusing one that I was the 
canse of his deatL '' Yes,'' thought I, '* better fstr to have stood before his 
^stol, at all the hazard of my life, than see hmi thus." 

In an instant an his angry speeches and his insulting gestnies i^ for- 
gotten. He looked so like what I once knew him, that my mind was wan- 
dering back again to former scenes and times, and aU resentment was lost 
in the flood of memory. 

Poor fellow ! what a sad destiny was his ; fighting against the arms of 
his country — ^a mourner over the triumphs of his native knd ! Alien that I 
was, this pang at least was spared me. As these thoughts crossed my 
mind, I felt him press my hand. Overjoyed, I knelt down and whispered 
some words in his ear. 

''No, no,'' muttered he, in a low, plaintive tone; ''not all lost— not all : 
La Vendue yet remains." He was dreaming. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

' THE ABMISTICB. 

As I sat thus watching with steadfast gaze the features of the sleeping 
man, I heard the clattering of a horse's hoofs on the pavement beneath, and 
the next moment the heavy step of some one ascending the stairs. Suddenly 
the door was flnng wide open, and an officer in the handsome uniform of 
the Austrian Imperial Qusutl entered. 

" Excuse this scant ceremony, monsieur," said he, bowing with nmch 
courtesy, " but I almost despaired of finding you out. I come from Holitsch 
with de^atehes for your !^peror ; they are most pressing, as I beUeve 
this note will inform you." 
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Wliile I;tiirew nj eye orer the few lines addressed by Genenl SaTmiy to 
the officer in waiting at Hoiitsch, and commanding the utmost speed in f<»r- 
warding the despatch that aecompanied them, the officer dzew near the bed 
where De Beaorais was lying. 

^ Mere de ciei, it is the eoani !^ cried he, starting back with astosush- 
ment. 

" Yes/' said I, interruptiBg him, *' I found him here on my axri^ ; be is 
badly wounded, and should he renxnred at onee. Bbw can this be done V 

^Easily. rU despatdi my orderly at once to Hoiitsch, and remaia here 
till he return." 

''But if our troops advance P 

"Jio, no—we're all safe on that sooEre; the aimistioe is signed. The 
fery dea^pateh in your hands, I believei, concludes the treaty." 

This warned me that I was delaying too long the important duty en- 
trusted to me, and, with a hurried entreaty to the Austrian not to leare De 
BeanTsis, I hastened down the stairs, and proceeded to saddle for the road. 

" One word, monsienr," said the officer, as I was in the act of mounting. 
*' May I ask the name of him to whom my brother officers owe the life of a 
comrade much beloved ?" 

" My name is Burke — aud yours, monsieor ?" 

*' B^ghausen, chd d'escadron of the Imperial Guard. If ever you should 

come to Yirama " But I lost the words that followed, as, spurring my 

horse to a gallop, I set out towards the head-quarters of iht Emperor. 

As I rode forward, my eyes were ever anxiously bent in the direeti(»i of 
our camp, not knowing at what moment I mi^it see the advance of a 
ooinmn akmg the road, and dreading lest, before the de^Mttohes should reach 
the Emperor's house, the advanced vedettes should capture the little party 
at Hoiitsch. At no period of his career was Ni^leon mtHre incensed 
against the adherents of the Bouifoons ; and if De Beauvais should fall into 
his hands, I was well aware that nothing could save him. The Emperor al- 
ways connected in his mind, and with good reason, too, the machinati<ms of 
the royalists with the plana of the English government. He knew that the 
land which afforded the asylum to th^ king was the refuge of the others 
also ; and many of the heaviest denunciations against the '' perfide Albion/' 
had no other source than the dread of which he could never divest himself, 
that the legitimate monarch would (Hie day be restored to France. 

While such were Napoleon's feelings, the death of the Due d'En^en had 
heightened the hatred of the Bourbonists to a pitch little short of madness. 
My own unhappy experience made me more than ever fearful of being in 
any way implicated with the members of this party, and I rode on, as 
though life itself depended on my readiing the imperial head-quarters some 
few minutes earlier. 

As I approached ^e camp, I was overjoyed to find that no movement was 
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in contemplation. The men were engaged in cleaning their arms and accou. 
trements^ restoring the broken waggons and gim-carriages> and repairing, as 
far as might be, the disorders of the day of battle. The officers stood in 
groups here and there, chatting at their ease, while the only men nnder 
arms were the new conscripts just arrived from Eranoe — a force of some 
thousands — ^brought by forced marches from the banks of the Shine. 

The crowd of officers n^ the head-quarters of the Emperor pressed 
closely about me as I descended from my horse, eager to learn what infor- 
^mation I brought from Holitsch, for they were not aware that I had been 
stationed nearly half-way on the road. 

** Well, Burke," said General d'Auvergne, as he drew his arm within 
mine, ^'your coming has been anxiously looked for this morning. I trust the 
despatches you carry may, if not contradict, at least explain what has oc- 
curred." 

'' Is this the officer from Holitsch?" said the aide-de-camp of the Empe- 
ror, coming hurriedly forward. "The despatch, sir," cried he; and the 
next moment hastened to the little hut, which Napoleon occupied as his 
bivouac. The only other person in the open space where I stood was an 
officer of the lancers, whose splashed and travel-stained dress seemed to say 
he had been employed like myself. 

" I fancy, monsieur," said he, bowing, " that you have had a sharp ride 
also this morning. I have just arrived from Goding — ^four leagues — ^in less 
than an hour, and, with all that, too late, I believe, to remedy what has 
occurred." , 

" What, then, has happened P" 

*' Davoust has been tricked into an armistice, and suffered the Russians 
to pass the bridge. The Emperor Alexander has taken advantage of the ne- 
gotiations with Austria, and got his army clear through — so, at least, it 
would seem. I saw Napoleon tear the despatch into fragments, and stamp 
his foot upon them— but here he comes." 

The words were scarcely spoken when the Emperor came rapidly up, fol- 
lowed by his staff. He wore a grey surtout, trimmed with dark fur, and 
had his hands clasped within the cuffs of the coat. His face was pale as 
death, and, save a slight contraction of his brows, there was nothing to show 
any appearance of displeasure. 

'' Who brought the despat<)h from Goding P" 

" I did, sire," said the officer. 

" How are the roads, sir?" 

'' Much cut up, and in one place a torrent has carried away part of a 
bridge." 

« I knew it— I knew it," said he, bitterly; "it is too late. Duroc," 
cried he, while the words seemed to come forth with a hissing sound, " did 
I not tell you, * Qrattez le Busse, et vous trauverez le Tartare I* " 
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The words were graven in my memory from that hour; even yet, I can 
recal the very accents as when I heard them. 

" And yon, sir," said he, tnming snddenly towards me, "you came from 
General Savary. Eetum to him with this letter. Have you written, 
Duroc ? Well, you'll deliver this to General Savaiy at HolitscL He may 
require you to proceed to Goding — are you well mounted?" 

" Yes, sire." 

" Come, then, sir ; I made you a captain yesterday, let us see if you can 
win your spurs to-day." 

Erom the time I received the despatch to that in which I was in the 
saddle not more than five niinutes elapsed. The idea of being chosen by 
the Emperor himself for a service was a proud one, and I resolved to acquit 
myself with credit. With what concert does one's heart beat to the free 
stride of a mettled charger ^ how does each bold plunge warm the blood and 
stir up the spirits ; and as, careering free over hill and valley, we pass in our 
flight the clouds that drift above, how does the sense of freedom, realised as 
it is, impart a feeling of ecstasy to our minds — our thoughts, revelling on 
the wayward liberty our course suggests, rise free and untrammelled from 
the doubts and cares of' every-day life. Onward I went, and soon the old 
mill came in sight, rearing its ruined head amid the black desolation of the 
plain. I could not resist the impulse to see what had become of De Beau- 
vais, and leading my horse into the kitchen, I hastened up the stairs, and 
through the rooms; but all were deserted; the little chamber lay open — 
the granary too— but no one was there. 

With a mind relieved, in a great measure, fix>m anxiety, I remounted and 
continued my way; and soon entered the dark woods of Holitsch. The 
chllteau and demesne were a private estate of the Emperor Francis, and 
once formed a favourite resort of Joseph II. in his hunting excursions. 
The chllteau itself was a large, irregular mass of building ; but still, with 
all its incongruity of architecture, not devoid of pibturesque effect — and the 
older portion of it was even handsome. While I stood in front of a long 
terrace, on which several windows opened from a gallery that ran along one 
side of the chateau, I was somewhat surprised that no guard was to be seen, 
nor even a single sentinel on duty. I dismounted, and, leading my horse, 
approached the avenue that led up between a double range of statues to the 
door. An old man, dressed in the slouched hat and light blue jacket of a 
Bohemian peasant, was busily engaged in wrapping matting around some 
shrubs, to protect them from the frost. A little boy— his second self in 
costume — stood beside him, with his pruning-knife, and stared at me with a 
kind of stupid wonder as I approached. With some difficulty I made out 
from the old man that the Emperor occupied a smaller building called the 
Kaiser-Lust, about half a league distant in the forest, having given strict 
orders that no one was to approach the ch&teau nor its immediate grounds. 
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It was ins faTOtaite retreat, and, peiiiaps, he did not wisit it shoold be 
associated in his mind with a peiiod of such misfortnnew The old peasant 
continaed his occupation while he spck% never lifting his head from his 
wc»k, and seenmig all absorbed in the necessity of what he was engaged in. 
As I inquired the nearest road to the imperial qnarters, he employed me to 
assist him for a moment in his task, b j holdiiig one end of the mattings with 
which he was now about to enyelop a marble statue of Maria Theresa. 

I conld not refuse a reqnest so naturally profEsred, and while I did so, a 
little wicket opened at a short distance off, and a tall mmk, in a grey surtont 
and a plain cooked-hat without a featiier, csune locward; he held a riding- 
whip in his hand, and seemed, fnmk his splashed equiprnftut, to have just 
descended from the saddle^ 

''Wen, iiitz," said he, <'I hope tiie fiost has done us no mischief?" 

i!he old gardener turned, round at the words, and, toux^ung his hat r&- 
spectlnlly, continued his wock, while he replied, " No» Mein Herr, it was 
but a iHliite hoar, and eveiythiBg has escaped well.^ 

*' And whom have yon got here for an assistant^ may I^iskP' said he, 
pointing to met, whom he now saw for the first time. As the question was 
asked in G^maii, although I understood it^ I left the reply to the gardener. 

'' Gk>d knows,'' said the old fellow, in a tone of easy indifferenoe; " I 
think he must be a soldier oi some sort.'* 

The otiier smiled at the remark, and turning towards me, said, in Ibreuch, 
" You are, periu^s, unaware, sir, bezng a stranger, that it is the Emperor of 
Austria's desire this ch&teau should not be intruded on/' 

*^My offending, sir," interrupted I, "was purely accidentaL I am the 
bearer of despatches for General Savary; and» haying stopped to inquire 
from this honest man ^ 

^ ISie general has taken his departure for Gloding," he faroke in, without 
paying further attention to mj explanation. * 

*' for Goding; and may I ask^ what distance that may be?" 

" Scarcely a league, H you can hit upon the right path ; the road lies 
yonder, where you see that dead fir-tree." 

'^ I thank you, sir»" said I, touching my hat; " and most now ask my 
firiend here to rdease me — my orders are of moment." 

« You may find some difficulty in the wood, after all," said he; "T\L 
send my^ groom part of the way with you." 

Bef oce I eould proffer my thanks suitably for such an unexpected pdite- 
ness, he had disappeared in the garden throu^^ whidi he ^ered a &w 
minutes before. 

*' I say, my woorthy finend, tell me the name of that gmtleman; he's one 
of the l^peror's staff, if I mistake not. I'm certain I've seen the fac« 
before." 
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" If you liad," said the old fellow, laughing, " yoa. could seareely forget 
faini ; dd Ibraoitzeii is just the same these twenty jears/' 

•* Whom did yoa say f " 

Before he coold reply, the other was at my side. 

" Now, sir" said he, '* he will condact you to the high road. I wish yoa 
a good joniney." 

These words were uttered in a tone somewhat more hanghty than his 
previoos ones; and Gontcnting myseM with a ciyil admowiedgment of his 
attention, I bowed and r^nzned to my hcnrae, whieh the little peasant child 
had been holding. 

"This way, monsieux," said the groom, who, dressed in a plain dark 
brown livery, was mounted on a horse of great size and symmetry. 

As he spoke, he dashed forward at a gallop, which all my efPorts could not 
succeed in overtaking. In less than ten minutes the man halted, and, wait- 
ing till I came up, he pointed to a gentle acclivity before me, across which' 
the high road led. 

" There lies the road, sk; continae your speed, and in twenty minutes 
you reach Goding." 

''One word,'' said I, drawing forth my purse as I spoke-"'' one word. 
Tell me, who is your master ?*' 

The groom soiiLBd, slightly touched his hat, aiid, without uttenng a w<»xi, 
wheeled ronouid his horse, amd, before I could repeat my qaestioii, was far on 
hzB road back to the chateau. 

BdSwe me lay the rLva*, and the little bridge of Goding, across which sow 
the B.iKB8Tan colnmns were marching in r^pld but compact order. Their 
cavafary had nearly all passed, and was di&wn with some field-guns along the 
bank ; while, at half-cannon-shot distance;, the corps of Bavooat were drawn 
up in order of battle, and standmg spectat(»ra of the scene. On an emineace 
of the field a splendid staff were assemUed, accompanied by a troop of 
Tartar horsemen, whose gay colours and strange equipment were a remazk- 
able featureof the picture ; and here I learned the UmpeEor Alexander then 
was, accompanied by General Savary. 

As I drew near, my frendi uniform cas^ the esje of the latter, and he 
cantered forward to meet me. Tearing open the despatch with eagerness^ 
he rapidly perused the few lines it contained ; then, seizing me by the arm 
in his stnmg grasp, he exclaimed, 

*' Lodk yonder, sir ; you see their eohmms extaiding to Serrits. Go hack 
and tell his Majesty ; but no^ my own missioa here is ended. Yoa may 
retxim to AusterlLtz." 

So saying, he rode back to the group around the Enaperor, where I saw 
himafew nmmtes after addressing his Majesty, and then, after a formal 
lBa?e4akiDg, t«m hk horse's head and set out towards Btubb. 
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Aa I retraced my steps towards the . camp, I began to muse over the 
eyents which had just occurred ; and even by the imperfect glimpses I could 
catch of the negotiations, could perceive that the Czar had out-manceuvred 
Napoleon. It is true, I was not aware by what means the success had been 
obtained, nor was it for many a year after that I became cognisant of the 
few autograph lines by which Alexander induced Davoust to suspend his 
operations, under the pretence that the Austrian armistice included the Hus- 
sian army. It was an unworthy act, and ill-befitting one whose high per- 
sonal courage and chivalrous bearing gave promise of better things. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE " OOHPAGIOE D'eLETB.*' 

With whatever triumphant feelings the Emperor Napoleon may have 
witnessed the glorious termination of this brief campaign, to the young offi- 
cers of the anny it brought anything rather than satisfaction ; and the news 
of the armistice was received in the camp with gloom and discontent. 

The brilliant action at Elchingen, and the great victory at Austerlitz, were 
hailed as a glorious presage of future successes, for which the high-sounding 
phrases of a bulletin were deemed but a poor requital A great proportion 
of the army were new levies, who had not seen service, and felt proportion- 
ably desirous for opportunities of distinction ; and to them the promise of a 
triumphant return to Erance was a miserable exchange for those battle- 
fields on which they dreamed they should win honour and fame, and from 
whence they hoped to date their rise of fortune. Little did we guess that, 
while words of peace and avowals of moderation were on his lips. Napoleon 
was at that very moment meditating on the opening of that great campaign 
which, beginning at Jena, was to end in the most bloody and long-sustained 
of all his wars. 

Nothing, however, was now talked of but the fetes which awaited ns on 
our return to Paris, while liberal grants of money were made to aU the 
wounded; and no effort was spared which should mark that feeling of the 
Emperor's, which so conspicuously opened his bulletin, in the emphatic 
words — " Soldiers, I am content with you 1" 

Napoleon well understood^ and, indeed, appeared to have anticipated, the 
disappointment the army would experience at this sudden cessation of hos- 
tilities, and endeavoured now to divert the torrent of their enthusiasm into 
another and a safer channel. The bulk of the army were cantoned around 
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Bnum and Olmutz ; some picked regiments were recalled to Vienna, whero 
the Empefor was soon expected to establish his head-qtiarters, while many 
of those who had suffered most severely fr(Hn forced marches and fatigues 
were formed into corps of escort, to aooompaaj thp Enssian prisoners-— 
sixteen thousand in number— on their way to iSrance ; and lastly, a "com- 
fognie d'^ite" as it was called, was selected to carry.to .the senate the glo- 
lious spoils of victory— ^forty-live standards, taken on the field of Austerlitz« 
and now destined to grace the Palace of the Luxembourg. i 

I had scarcely seated myself to the humble supper pf my bivouac, when 
an Orderly came to command me to General d'Auyergne's quarters. Thd 
little sitting-£o<Hn he occupied, w a peasant hut, was so filled with ofEicera, 
that it was some time before I could approach him ; and my impatience was 
not lessened by more than once hearing my name mentioned aloud — a cir* 
cumstance not a little trying to a young man in the presence of his superiors 
in station. 

''But here he is/' said the General^ beckoning to me to come forward. 
''Burke, his Majesty has most graciously permitted me to include your 
name in the compagnie d^ elite — a testimony of his satisfaction you've every 
reason to be proud of; and just at the moment I was about to commjonicate 
the fact to you, I have received a message &om Marshal Murat, requesting 
that I may permit you to serve on his own staff." 

"Yes, captain," said an officer in the imifocm of a colonel— it was the 
first time I had been addressed by my new title, , and I cannot express what 
a thrill of pleasure the word gave me-r-^' Marshal Murat witnessed with 
pleasure the alacrity and steadiness of your coi^uci on the 2nd, and has seiit 
me with an offer which I fancy few officers would not deem a flattering one/' 

"Unquestionably it is, colonel," said Genial, d'Auvergne. " Nay, more, 
I will say I regard it as the making of a young man's fortune, thus early 
in his career to have attracted such high notice. But I must be passive 
here— rCaptain Burkef shall'decide for himself." ., .. 

"In that case, sir, I shall cause you but little delay, if you will still per- 
mit me to serve on your own staff." 

"But stay, my boy, do not be rash in this affair; t will not insult your 
better feeling by di^elling on the Uttle power I possess, and the very great 
^^^fA by Marshal Murat, of serving your interests; but I must say, that 
with him, and on his personal staff, opportunities of distinction '* 

"And here I must interpose," said the Colonel, smiling courteously; 
" with no officer in this army can a man expect to see service, in its boldest 
and most heroic colours, rather than with General d'Auvergne." 

"I know it — ^I feel it, too — ^and with him, if he will allow me ^" 

".JBnough, my dear boy," said the old man, grasping my hand in his. 
" Goloiiel, you must explain to the marshal how stands this matter ; and he 
is too kind of he^> and too noble of soul, to think the worse of any of us 

VOL. u. V 
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for our obstinacy. Ai^ now, m j yoong friend, make your ammgemeiEis ia 
join iStiec<mjpagmed*4U&'^^<aj march to-moirow afternoon, and this is asezu 
vice yon cannot decline. Leave me to make yoor acknowledgments to the 
marshal, and lose no more time here." 

Short as had been my absence from my quarters, when I re-entend, I 
descried Tasclrer sealed at the table, and busily employed in discussing the 
last fragments of my supper* *' You see, my dear friexid," said he, speakin|p 
with his mouth frQl — '* yefa see what it is to have a * s^dmi* for suppex. I 
sat eating a confounded mess of black bread, and bladcer veal, for fifteen 
minutes, when the breeee brought me the odour of your delicious ' pkt»' 
It was in vain I summoned all my virtue to resist it; if there ever was a 
dish made to seduce a subaltem on service, it is this. But I say, won't yoa 
cat-'something ?** 
'"^"•Tfear not," said I, half angifiy. 

"And why?" replied he. "See what a capital wing that is — a little 
bki^; to^e sure-^-and there's the back of a pigeon. Ma fit, you have no 
r^6n to Complain. I say, is it true you are named among the ' compagnie 

--TiJ!Od(ted, and eat on. 

- '" l^Akdlef / There never was such fortunev What a glorious' exehaage for 
this confounded swamp, with its everlasting drill, from morning to nigh^ 
i^v^iiing'tuidi^ icftts fc^ four hours, and shaking with the ague the rest of 
t^- dsfy "afl^-^^nflnsfaing, mid-leg in water, half froeen, and trying quick 
liiovemeJfrtSi-Whettthi^ery blood is in icieles ; and then you'll be enjoying 
|M3--Hie9i^^'PVifi»'^H^^ at the <Boeher,' suf^ing at the 'Oadran,* 
lounging' ^to^lfe'^siilons, 'at the very time we shall be hiding oursdves 
aittidst-th^sbawoFcm^ bivouacs. I go mad to think of it; and what's 
vtors^ thikn fS;'fbtM ti9ia sSI^ as little elated as if the whcde thing were only 
flite-mtistiiatealiiTOfe woiirWr^' I believe, on my word, you'd not conde**^ 
soend to he surprised if you wertf gazetted Marshal de Franoe in to-morrow*s^ 

gi^tte.^ •"/•-•/• 

" When I can bear^ without testifying too much astonlishmentj to see my 
sU^r'eat^n liy-tl[6 ^lan- who does 'nothing but rate me into the bat^gain, 
jltohaps 1 may j^utoe Jttf^lf x)nJ80ifiie equanimity of temper." 
--' ''<)oiifotfiid 'yburt^qtamifMfiy ! I'^s very easy to be satisfied when one faae 
everythifighfe o^m-iray.^ 
*^ And so; TTftochet; you deem me sueh a fortunate fellow V* 

'** That i i3k)," repKed he, qnidkly. " Ton have had more good luck, ieaid 
made less of it, than any eske I ever knew. What a career you had befoie 
you whWwe met fint. ^ere was that )[>Yetty girl at the TnileiieB quite 
ready to faQmlove with you^ I !cnO'«r it, because she rather took an air 6f 
coldness with me. Well, you Mher h» carried off by an old general, with 
tf white head and a queue^tinquestionaUy a bit is, pqae on her part* 
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l^n, Bom^w or other^ you conftiived to pink tha best 6W<»dsmaa of the 
vimj, litfie Emafois' there ; and. I neyer heard that the circiunBtaa^ gmejl 
yen a single conquest/^ 

'' Quite true, my friend," said I, laoghing ; " I confess it all ; and, what 19 
fa^ worse, I aoknowledge that, ontii this moment I did not .eyen laa^w the 
admntagea I wafr wSfully wastkig/' 

''And eyen now/' contmued he, not mmding my intfiDraption^ — *feye^ 
now> you are about to retom to Paris as one of the ' ^IUa,* Well, Til wagei; 
twenly Niips tiiat the only ciyil speeches you'll hear ,wiM be from some 
musty old senatons at the Luxembourg. Oh, dear 1 if my amiable aimtj 
the Empress, would only induce my most beneyolent unole, theEmperov* to 
put mb on that same list, depend upon it you'd hear of lieulenfMlt Tasdier 
in the Tauboui^ St.Honpr^.'" 

" Bill you semn to toget,'* said J^ half piqued at last by the impertinence^ 
of his tone, ''that I have neither friends nor acquaintaaeee— that» although 
aiFraichman by seryioe, I am.not so by biitii." 

"And I— ^hat^ am 1 P^' interrupted he^" a Creole, come from heayen 
knows what far-away place beyond seas — ^that there neyer was a man with 
more expensiye tastoi^ and smaller- meana to supply than — ^witk worse 
prospects, and better oonuexiona; in sh<^, a kind of liye antithesis : and 
yet, with aU that, exchange j^acea witilkime now, and see if, before a fort- 
night dapse, I haye notr more dinner inyitationa than any <^oer of the sam^ 
gnide witiun theBouleyaids. Watohi if the prettiest girl at Paris is not 
af my side in 'the Opera. But here comes your of&eial appointment, I 
take it/' 

Ae he said this^ an orderly of tiie " Garde" ddiyered a sealed packet into 
my hands, which, on opening, I diseoyered was a letter from General Duroqi 
wherein I read, " that it was the wish of his.Majeety» Emperor, and iKingi 
thtft I, his wd^-beloyed Thomas Burki^ in conformity with certain instruc- 
tions^ to be a£ta:wards made known to me, should proceed with the com' 
pagnie d'StiU to Paris, then and there—-" 

Aa I read thus far aloud, .Tascher interrupted me, snatching the paper 
from my hands^ and continued thus : 

"Then and there to mope, mu8e> and be '^^if^, until suoh time as actiye 
seryice may agam recal him to the armyi 3^ dear/ Burke, I am really 
sorry for you — wars and campa^ning may be, indeed they are, yery fine 
things^ but as the means, not the end., His Majesty, my unde — ^whom may 
Heayen prcserye and soften his heart to his relations — ^loyes them for their 
ovskisake; bat we, you and I, for instance, what possible reason can we 
hayefor risking. our bones, and getting our flesh mangled, saye the hope of 
promotion — and to what end that same promotion, if not for a wider sphere 
of pleasure and enjoyment ? Think what a career a colond* at our age, would 
have in Paris \^ 

r2 
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" Oome> Tasober, I will not believe you in all thb. .If there were not 
something higher to reward one for the fatigues and^dangers of a campaigu 
than the mere sensual delights you allude to, I, for one, would soon dofT the 
epaulettes/' • 

'' Tbu are impracticable/' said he, half angrily ; " but it is as much from 
the isolation in which you have lived as any coitviotiqn on the subject. .You 
must let me inkoduce you to some relatives of mine in Paris, they will be 
delighted to know you ; for, as one of the empoffme d^eHte^ you might figiue 
as a very respectable ' /u>«'. for two, nay, three entire evenings ; and you 
will-have the entree to the pleasantest house in Paris. They receive every 
evening-Mmd all the best people resoxt there. I only exact one condition.'* 

'• And that is— " 

** You must not make love to Pauline. That you will {all in love witih 
her yoorsdf is a fact I can't help— nor you either. But no advance on your 
part--J)romise mo that." 

" In such case, Tascher, it were best for aU parties X should not know 
the lady. I have no &ncy, believe me, for being smitten whether I will 



or no/* 



^' I see. Master Burke, there is a bit of imperti^noe in idl this— you 
sneer at my warnings about *la belie eouiine,* Now, I am detjermmed you 
shall see her at least; besides^ you must do me a service with th^ cOiintess. 
I have had the bad luck to be for some time out of favour with my aunt 
Josephine— H3ome trumpery debts of mine they make a work about at the 
Tttileries. Well, perhaps you could persuade Madame de Lacostellerie to 
take up my cause — she has great influence with the Empress, and can. make 
her do what she pleases ; and, if I must confess it, it was tibis brought me 
over to pur quarters to-night; and I eat your supper just to pass away 
time till you came back again. You'll not refuse me ?" 

" Certainly not ; but reflect for a moment, Tascher, and you will see ti^at 
no man was ever less intended for a diplomate. It is only a few minute^ 
since you laughed at my solitary habits and hermit propensities/' 

'Tve thought of all that, Burke, and am not a whit discouraged— on the 
contrary, you are the more likely to think of my affairs because you have 
none of your own— and I don't know any one but yourself I should fancy 
to meet Pauline frequently and on terms of intimacy/' 

" This, at least, is not a compliment," said I, laughing. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and threw up his eyebrows with a Erench 
expression, as though to say, it can't be helped, and then continued : '' And 
now remember, Burke, I count on you — get me out of this confounded 
place. I'd rather be back at Toulon again, if need be ; and — ^as I shall not 
see you again before you leave— farewell I'll send the letter for the coun- 
tess early to-morrow." 

We shook hands warmly and parted; he to return to his quarters, and I 
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to sit dQ^m beaide myfire> aQd.inits& ovep ihe eyent&tliAt liad jiisi oecoired, 
ai\d think of Taacher hims^, whose cbac^er had uqy^ been so plAuolj ox- 
posed to me before. 

If De Beauvaisj with, his hot-headed impetnosityj his mad deYQtion to the 
catise of tbe Legildmi^ts^ ym a type of the foUowem of tibe Boorbonsx so^ 
in.all i^e easy. indifference and quiejii selfishness of hi;^ nativre* wa^ Taec^r 
a specimen of amother class of his conntrymen — ^a dass whiohj wrapped up 
in its own.cirele of fogotistical enjoyments, believed Paris the only habitable 
spot of the whole globe. Without. any striking traits, of Gharapter, or any 
very decided yices, they led a life of pleasure and t^usement, rendering 
evexj one and .everything around l^em, so far as t^ey wereable^ subservient 
to their own plans and wishes, and perfectly unconscious the while how 
glaring their selfishness had become, and how palp^Jble, -^Ga- to the least 
observant, was the sdf-pidulgence th^ i»»ctised oaji^ve^: occasion. With- 
out cleverness or tact enough to ooncesd their failmgs, they believed they 
imposed on others because they imposed on them;9elyes-T<just.as the child 
deems himself unseen when he closes his eyes. 

Josephine's followers were, mapy of .th^n, like this, an^. formed a 
striking contrast to the young men of the.Napoleo^ite party, who, infatu- 
ated by the .glorious successes of their chief, deemysd the career of arms 
alone honourable. St. Gyr and the Folytechnique were the nursones of these ; 
the principles instilled there were perpetuated in- after life ; and however 
exa^erated their ideas of Prance aud hfr destiny^ their undoubted heroism 
and devotion might well have palliated even heavier errors. It was in 
ruminating thus over the different characters of the few I had ever known 
intimately, that I came to think seriously on my own condition, which, for 
many a day before, I had rather avoided than sought to refieet..oiLr I felt, 
as how many must have done, that the bond of a common country — ^the in- 
born patriotism of the- native of the soilr-is the great resource on which 
men fall back when they devote themselves to the career of arms ; that 
the alien's position, disguise it how he will, is that of the m&ct mercenary. 
How can he identify himself with interests on which he is but half-informed, 
or feel attachment to a land wherein he has neither hearth nor home P In 
the very glory he wins he can scarce participate. In a word, his is a false 
position, which no events nor accidents of fortune can turn to good account, 
and he must rest satisfied with a life of isolation and estrangement. ' 

I felt how readily, if I had been a X^renchman bom, I could have excused 
and palliated to my c<mscience many things which now were matters of re- 
proach. Aggressive war had lost its horrors in the glory of enlarged 
dominions ; the greatness of Eranoe, and the honour of her arms, had made 
me readily forget the miseries entailed on other nations by her lust of con- 
quest. But I— the stranger, the alien— had no part in the inheritance of 
glory ; and personal ambition, what means it, save to stand high amongst 
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•thofile M mo& looked up to $& sapeiiors ? For "mo tbefe were no traditioxis 
ef a' childhood passed- amid gi^at Aames, revered und worshipped ; no eairly 
teachings of illnstrious examples beside the paternal hearth. And yet l^ere 
wasT one, although lost to me for ever, before whose eyes I wonld gladly 
«eem to hold a high pkce. Yes ; eonld I' but think that she had not for- 
gotten me, would hear my name with interest, or feel one throb of pleasure 
if I were spoken of with honottr — ^I asked no more. 

^' A letter. Monsieur k Capitaine/* said my servant, aa he deposited a 
package on my table. Supposing it was the epistle (d whidi T^i^her spdce, 
I paid' font slight attention to it, when, by chance, I remarked it wa$ in 
-General d'Auyetgne's handwriting. I opened it «t onoe,> and read as follows : 

^ Mr BiBAA BuBKs,-— No one ever set off for Faii»: without being tvon- 
Med witii commissions for his country ^ends, and yoia mtust not^ escape the ills 
of common humanity. Happily for you, however, the debt is easily aequittlsd : 
1 have neither ttndisoovered shades of silk to be matohed, nor impos^ble b«r- 
gains to be effected. I shall simply beg of you to deUver with your own 
iiand the enclosed -letter to its address at the Tuileries, adding, if you tidnk 
:fit, the civil attentictts of a visit. 

^'We shall both, m all likelihood, be much hurried when we meet to- 
morrow— for I also have-reedved orders to march— so that- 1 take the pre- 
sent opportunity to enclose you a cheque on Paris for a trite in advance of 
yo«yr pay — ^remembering too weU, in my own ai<fe-4e-eamp days, the dilatory 
itabits (^ the War Office with new captains. 

^ Yours ever, dear Burke, 

'^ B'AtrvsAOiTE, lieut.-Oeneral. 

<< Biyoitilc, 11 dVdoek.'^ 

The letter of whidi he spoke had fallen on the table, where I now iisad 
the address — " A Madame la GomtBSse d^Awoergney nSe CtmUuB de Meudoti, 
datm d^lumneur deS* M. Plmp^aifice" A& I read these lines, I felt my 
|aee grow bnnung hot, my cheeks flushed up, and I ciould eeareely iiave 
been more exdted were I aotually in her presence to whom the letter* was 
destiaed. The poor general's kind note, his cheque for e^ht thousand 
&ai»$s, lay there-^I'foi^t than both, aad sat stilly spelling over the lettms 
of that name so woven in my destiny. I thought ofthe&sinight.I^had 
ever Iraardit-^when, a mere boy, I wept over her sorrows^ and grieved for 
her whose fate was so soon to 4iffow its shadow over my own. Bab, m a 
miom^t, all gave way before l^e dne thought*^! slMuld see hee again^: ipeak 
to her, and hear her* vdace. It is true, she^ wa^ the^ wife of vnotheryiba^^ 
Marie de Meudon,' our destimes were w wide apeart'; under no draumstecnDes 
could she have been- HUne, inor did I ever dare tahope it. My love to ber, 
for it wa&-4meh*--«ardent a&d^pa8doiiate«*Hiraa-moi?e!>th0!<tlevotk^ 
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li^QEfilapper afc 9 shiiiie, than an affection that songht retnm. The Mendless 
;8cddier of fortune — poor^ tmkaown, nncared for— how could he raLse his 
thonghta to one for whose hand the nohlest and the brav^t were suitors in 
iJrainP Yet^ with all this, how my heart throbbed to think that we should 
'loeet again. Nor was the thQi^;ht less stirring tiiat I felt that, even in the 
.short intenral of absence, I had won praise ^m him, for whom her admira- 
tion was equal to my own. With all the tuimoil of my hopes and fears I 
felt a rush of pleasure at my heart ', and when I slept, it was to dream of 
happy days to come, and a future far brighter than the past. 

My first thought, when morning broke, was to ride ovek: to Eeygern, to 
,leam the liate o{ my wounded friends. On my way tkither, I fell in with 
several officers, bound on a similar errand, for already the convent had 
:bec(^e the> great hospital, to which the siofferera were biroiight from every 
part of the camp. As we went along, I was much struck by the depression 
*of- 'Spirit so .remarkable everywhere ; the battle over, all the martial ^hu- 
(Sittun seemed to have evaporated. J£any grumbled at the tiresome prospect 
of a winter iu country quarters, or cantoned in the field; some regretted 
the brie&iess of ike oaiaapaign; while others again complained, that to return 
to "Evkxice after so little of active aervioe wi>iild only expose them to ridicule 
from their companions, who had seen Italy and !£2gypt. 

" Spare your sorrows on that sccare, my young friends,'' said a colonel, 
who listened patiently to the complaints around him. "We shall not see 
the dome of the Intalides for some time yet. Except the eempa^sne d'eliie, 
1 fancy few of us will figure on the Boulevards." 

*' There again," cried another ; "I never heard anything so unfair as that 
eompoffme d^ elite; they have been, with two solitary exertions, taken 
bxaou the cwvalry. Austerlita was to be the day of honour £or the infantry 
of Trance, said the bulletin." 

'^And so it was," interrupted a little dark-ayed major; ''and I suppose 
bis Majesty thought we had enough of it on the field, and .did not wisk to 
surfeit us with gk]^. But I ask pardon," said he, taming towards me, 
<< Monsieur is, if I mistake not, named one of Hh&JlUe," 

As I replied' in 1^ alBrmative^ I observed all eyes turned towards me, 
but not with imy kindly expression — ^far £roiin.it. I saw that there was a 
deliberate canvass of me, as though to see by my outwasd man how I could 
possibly deserve such a favour, 

'^Can you etplainto us, monsieur," said the dittle major to me, ''on 
what prineiple^he ^»^ were chosen ? for we have a tJwusand contradictory 
reports in the eamp^^'^some say, by ballot--'Some, that it was only those who 
never -sQiled < their jadceis in the affair of the other day, and looked fresh 
and smart." 

A burst of laughter from the lest interrupted the mi^or^s speech, forits 
iinpertinenoe was <|iiita sidficient to seeute it many admirers. 
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" I believe, sir," said I, angrily, " I can show you some reasons a^^ainst 
the selection of certain persons/' As I got thus far, an officer whispered 
something into the major's ear, who, with a roar of laughing, exclaimed, 

" A thousand pardons ; t^i thousand, parbleu. I didn't know you. It was 
monsieur pinked I^an^ois, the mattre d'armeg — ^yes, yes ; don't deny it,** 
said he, as I made no reply whatever to a question I believed quite irrele- 
vant to the occasion. " D(m't deny it ; that lunge over the guard was a 
thing to be proud of; and, by Jove ! you shall not practise it at my expense." 

This speech excited great amn3ement among the party, who seemed to 
coincide perfectly with the reasoning of the speaker ; while I myself re- 
mained silent, unable to decide whether I ought to be annoyed, or the 
reverse. 

" Come, monsieur," resumed the niaj(»*> addressing me with courtesy, " I 
ask pardon for the liberty of my speech. By St. Denis ! if all the eompa^ie 
d^ilite have the same skill of fence, I'll not question their appointment." 
The candour of the avowal was too much for my gravity, and I now joined 
in the mirth of his companions. 

If I have mentioned so trivial an incident as this here, it is because I 
wish to mark, even thus passingly, a trait of Trench miHtary life. The sin- 
gular confession of a man, who regretted his impertinence because he dis- 
covered his adversaiy was a better swordsman, would, under any other code, 
or in any other country, have argaed poltroonery. Not so here ; no one for 
a moment suspected his comrade's courage, nor could any circumstance 
arise to make it doubtful, save an actual instance of cowsuxlice. The in** 
equality of the combat was reason enough for not engaging in it. The 
odds were unfair, because duelling was like a game, where each party was 
to have an equal chance, and hence no shame was felt at declining a contest 
where this inequality existed. 

Such» a system, it is obvious, could not have prevailed in communities 
where duelling was only resorted to in extreme cases ; but here it was an 
every>day occurrence, and often formed but a brief interval, scarce inter- 
rupting the current of an old friendship. Any resentful spirit, any long- 
continued dislike to the party with whom you once fought, would have been 
denounced as unofficer-Uke and ungenerous ; and every day saw men walking 
arm-in-arm, in closest intimacy, who, but the morning before, stood opposed 
to each other's weapons. 

I now perceived the truth of what Minette had once said, and which, at 
the time, I but imperfectly comprehended. " Mattre Eran^ois will be less 
troublesome in future, and you, lieutenant, will have an easier life also." 

'^ Hsdt there !" shouted a sentry, as we approached *the narrow causeway 
that led up to the convent. We now discovered that, by a general order, 
no one was permitted to approach the hospital save such as were provided 
with a leave from the medical staff. A bulletin of tlus deal^ was daily 
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pnblislied on the -gciArd«4oiisey except which no other infionnation was 
afforded of the condition of the wounded ; and to this we turned eagerlj, 
and with anxious hearts, lest we might read the name of some friend lost 
for ever. I ran over with a rapid glance the Hst, where neither St. Hilaire 
nor poor Pioche ocoarred, and then, setting spurs to my horse, hnrried back 
to mj quarters aithe top of my speed. When I arrived, the prepuations 
for the departure of the Siie were abready in progress, and I had but time, 
to make my few anangements for the road, when the order came to joiiLmy 
comrades. 



CHAPTER X. 
pIbes or 1806. 

A POS.TION of the Luxembourg was deroted to the reception of the 
eompagnie d^eUie, for whom a household, on the most liberal scale, was pro* 
▼ided, a splendid table maintained, and all that wealth and the taste of 
a Toluptuous age could surest, procured, to make their life one of daily 
magnificence and pleasure. Daru himself, the especial favourite of the Em- 
peror, took the head of the table each day, to which generally some of the 
ministers were invited, while iha-Momkur of every morning chronicled the 
festivities, giving Sehi to the most mimite drcumstance, and making 
Paris r&echo to the glories of him of whose fame they were but the 
messengers. 

The most costly equipages — saddle horses'of great pnce-^^grooms in gor- 
geous liveries--*aU that could attract notice and admiration, were put in re- 
quisition; while ceremonies of pomp went lorward day by day, and the 
deputation received in state the ccmigratulatQiy vi^tsof different depart- 
ments of the government. 

While thus this homage was paid to the semblance of Napoleon's glory, his 
progress through Germany was one grand triumphal procession. One day we 
read of his arrival at Munich, whither the iknpress had gone to meet him*- 
tiiore, he was welcomed with the most frantic tothuaasm. He had re- 
stored to them their army almost without loss, and covered- with iaor^b; he 
had elevated their elector to a throne, while he cemei^ed the ^friendship be- 
tween- ihe two nations by the maniage of Eilgdiie^lBeaiiliafnaidi:^!^ the 
Princess of Bavaria. Another account would tell us of sixteen thousand 
Itnsstan prisoners on their way to Prance, aceobpanied by two^ tkhousand 
cannon^ taken from the Austrians. All that could exdite^natieiialretflhusiasm, 
and gratify national Vanity, was detailed by the government press, and 
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popular exeit^neattaiaed to a higbei pitch tliaiL in the wildest periocb of 
.thexeToltttion. 

Hourly yna bis airival Looked forward to with aiDxiety -and inxpatienee. 

Hies on the most sj^iKidid scale of magnificence irere. in pieparatioli, aiLd 

;the public bodies of Faris hdd iUieetiiigs to concert measnrea for his tri- 

rnmi^ . reception. M last a telegraphie - despatch, anaionitced-iiia orriTal a,t 

:8tiasboazg. He crossed the Bhuie.at the Tery place where* esactly one 

.hnndred days betoe* he passed over on his ' march agalost .^e AostiiaiiB — 

one hundred days of such glory as not even his career had equalled. tliBin 

and Austerlitz, vanqiiished Eussia, and ruined Austria, the trophies of this 

brief space. Never had his genius shone with greater splendour — never had 

fortune shown herself more the companion 6f his destiny. 

Each hour was now counted, and every thought turned to the day when 
he might be expected to arrive; and on the evening of the 24th came the 
intelligence that the Emperor was approaching Paris. He had halted part of 
a day at Nancy to review some isegimen^ of cavalry, and now might be ex- 
pected in less than twenty-four hours, l^e next morning all Paris awoke at 
ran early hour, when,' what was the aarpEise and disappoiiiianBnt'tort^ee^the 
'gieatiag floating from the panlion of the Tnikries. His M^^estyitdud 
«rdTed during tiiie m^t, i^n, at once sendaig for the minister of.finaiiiie, 
iie proceeded, without ioddng a moment's rq^oae^' to examinfi into the^ditad- 
foi'. crisis winch threatened the Bank of Fnaice, aBd.ih&?reiy.existeiiceitf^ 
goveimment. 

At ele?en, the oosmeii of state Wttre asaembled <at^.the Tuileries; aaiftt 
twelve, a psochmajyoDfXfopfBsed.thring^ Paris>. amounced that M. Molwn 
was appointed BnnistKa^ andiM/MBibois: waa disanosed from his office. TkQ 
rapidity of these changes, and the avoidance of all public homage by.ihe 
Emperor, threwy loirf seiciialoda^^ aoast^of ^oom-:Over the whokr.dty, 
which was soon .dias^iakid'byr] the^ areappeacanoe of Napolecm, and :the pab- 
Ixoation of that cdefarafced'ire|Bbrii l^ M; Ghampagny^ .in which. the gloriesrof 
IWkoe — ^har T]ct<Mies«^eriHiqiliflijtiQ8Eia:dn'^ .and infisi 



were recited in terms whose adulation it would be now difficult to digest. 

Erom that moment i the festijdtieS'Of .Bans joommeaeedy and wifch a splen- 
dour nnsttrpassed by an;^ period ci Ithe JBiniiice. it was the A'ogttstan^eira of 
Napoleon's Hfe, in all thait concerned the fineaxtfr-nto iiteraiiniie, «nhapq[dly, 
didinot flourish at any time beneath hia. reign. Q^rardjand Gros, Bavid, 
Xngses^ and. laabey, coBUuitted to.oaKuraBrthegloaea of the'Ctennan^eain- 
paigns ;, and the capitiilatiDn of I^,.^the: ttakiz^ of Yienna, the |^assagQi< of 
the DaiKibe,.aad>theiflddi of. AusteilitsB, 4tilL4fvein the gemiufl.of tibese-great 
pamt^. 

!Ehe<opei», too, vaxdet tha^ direction of Guaeresairhad attamed to aanD- 
wonted ecbodLenco;- whileSpontini and Bdddieu^ in their separat&walks» gave 
origin.to. theachodi.sa diatinctly that of thecomioitpera. : Still, the vobp- 
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ttfotti tlUsrtes of the day preraled above all; and the ballet, and the strange 
'«ondeptions of Nicolo^ a Maltese composer, in whidi music, danemgj xo- 
'loance, and scaieiy all figured, were the passion of the time. 

Dancing was, indeed, the great art of the era. Yestris and Tr^bis were 
the great names in erety saloon ; and all the ^tratagant graces and volnp- 
tuons groupings of the ballet were introduced into the amusements- of 
BO^ety : ermi the taste in' dress was made subordinate to this passion^— tiie 
light and floating materials, which mark the figure aud display symmetry, 
'-replacing the heavier and more costly robes of former times. The reaction 
to Utie stem puritanism of the republican age had set in, and secretly was 
'fMroured by Napdeon himself, who saw in all this extravagance and aban- 
iddbment to ^asure the basis of that new soeial state on which he purposed 
lo' found his dynasty. 

' Never were the entertainments at the Tuileries more costly— never was a 
'gnMiter magnificence displayed in aU the oeremonial of state. The marshals 
0*0 thd Empire were enjoined to maintain a style corresponding to their ex- 
-alftied position; and the reports of the police were actually studied, respect- 
ii% such peiBons as lived in what was deemed a manner unbefitting their 
means of expense. 

("CaBibac^r^ and iPouch^, Talleyrand and Murat, all maintained splendid 
•dtftablislnttents. Their dinners were given twice each week, and their recep- 
tiiSto» wereahnost every evening. If the Emperor conferred wealth with a 
<3ieral hand, so did he expect to see it freely expended. He knew wdl the 
importance of conciliating the affections of the bourgeoisie of Paris, and tiiat 
by no other means could such an end be accomplished more readily than by 
•a lavish expenditure of money throughout all classes of society. This was 
alone wanting to efface every trace of the old republican sj^t. Hie simple 
habits and uncostly tastes of the Jacobins were at once regarded as mean- 
aesses'-^their frugal and unpretending modes of life pronounced low and 
vulgar — ^and many, who could have opposed a'stout heart against the current 
of popular £6eling on stronger grounds, yiblded to the insinuations and 
modceries of their own class, and conformed to tastes nrhidi eventually en- 
^todered opinions and 'even principles. 

1 &ek pardon of my reader for digressing from the immediate subject of 
my own career, to speak of toj^cs which are rather the province of the his- 
torian than a mere story-teller like myself; still, I should not be able to 
^ptlSseiii to his view the picture of mannBrs I desired, without thus recalling 
*tomJt lealtires of that time, so pregismt witii the fate of Europe and the 
^istore destiny of Itance. And now to return. 

^ItiBifidiately on th^ Emperor's arrival, the Empress and her suite took 
^Ht^ departure for Y ersaiiles, from wlieace it was understood th^ were not 
lO-IRiliuik'l^i^e'the end of the month, for which time a splendid' ball was 
announced at the Tuileries. Unwilling to detain General d'Auvergne-s letter 
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80 long, and Tillable, from the position I oocapied, to obtain I^to of a^afsioe 
from Fans, I fonrarded the letter to the comtesse, and abandoned the only 
hope I had of meeting her once more. The disappointment from thissooioe 
—the novelty of the circnmstances in which I foigad^royself-Hihe. fascina- 
tions of a world altogether strange to me— all conspired to confuse sfid ex- 
cite me, and I entered into the dissipation of those around me, if not with 
'aQ their zest, at least with as headlong a resolution to drown iall reflection 
in a life of voluptnons enjoyment. 

The only {Person of my own standing among the compagnie d'eliie was a 
captain of the Chassenrs of the Gkiard, who, altboogh bat ai few years my 
senior^ Imd seen service in the Italian campaign. £y fiunilya Bonrbpnist, 
he joined the revolutionary armies when his relatives fled from France, and 
slowly won his steps to his present rank. A certain Hauteur in Ms manner 
with men— an air of distance he always wore — had* made him as little liked 
by them as it usually suoeeeds in making a man popular with women» to 
^om the opposite seems at once a compliment. He was a man who had 
seen much of the world, and in the best society ; gbfted with a most faacar 
nating address, whenever he pleased to exert it, and singularly good-looking; 
he was the beau id^l of the French officer of the highest dass. 

The Chevalier Duchesne *^and myself had travelled together for some days, 
without exchanging more than the ordinary civilities of distant acquaintance, 
when some accident of the road threw us more closely together, and ended 
by forming an intimacy which, in our Paris life, brought us every hour into 
each other's society. 

Stranger as I was in the capital, to me the acquaintance was a boon of 
great price. He knew it thoroughly^ In the gorgeous and stately salons 
of the Faubourg— in the guingettes of the Rue. St. Denis — ^in the costly 
mansion of the modem banker, the new aristocracy of the land— or in the 
homely manage of the shopkeeper of the Boe St. Himor^, he was equally at 
home, and, by some strange charm, had the entree too. 

The same "sesame" opened to him the coulisse of the Opera, and the 
penetralia of the Fran^ais. In fact, he seemed one of those privileged 
people who are met with occasionally in life, in places the most incongrupiiB, 
and with acquaintances the most opposite, yet never carrying the prestige of 
the one or the other an inch beyond the precincts it belongs to. 

Had he been wealthy I could have accounted for much of this ; for sever 
was there a period when riches more abounded, nor when their power was 
more absolute ; but he did not seem so. Although in no want of moi)jey» his 
retinue and simple style of living betrayed nothing beyond fair coo^petepoe ; 
neither, as far as I could perceive, did he incline to habits of extravagance 
— on the contrary, he was too apt to connect every display with vulgaris, 
and condemn, in his Isstidiousaess, thego^eous splendour that ehanKsteKised 
the period. 
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Sii0h> •'without going farther, did Duchesne appear to be, as we took up 
our .qsfiactfens at the Luxen^urg, and commenced an intimac j which each 
day senred to increase. 

*'Weli) thank Heaven, this vaudeville is over at last!" said he, as 
he iJiiBw himself ihto a large chair at my fire, and pitched his chapeau, all 
covered with gold and embroidery, into a far comer of the room. We had 
just retunied from Notre-Dame, where the grand ceremonial of receivings 
the standards was held by the Senate, with all the solemnity of a high mass, 
and the most imposing observances. 
< " Y&udeviile F" said I, turning round mpidly.. 

** Yc^. : What dbe can you call itP What, I ask you, had those, poor 
decrepit senatonH^^^hose effeminate priests, in the costumes of b^ffuines, to 
do with ttos (ea^tler of a hcwe but unfortunate army P In what way can 
you oioBifeotthatiAeeiise and that organ with the smoke of artillery and the 
craj^. of JBitraillef AdA. lastly — was it like old Daru himself, to stand 
then^-half cnsaohing, beside some wretched half-palsied priest ? But I fed 
heartiiy ashamed of myself, though I ^yed but the smallest part in the 
wholes cbnuna;'' 

" Is it thus you can speak of the triumph of our army P — ^the glories " 

"Yon mistake me much. I only speak of that miserable mockery which 
converts Giir hard-won laurds into chaplets of artificial flowers. These dis- 
plays^ are far beneath us, and would only become the victories oi some 
na^nai^guaird.** 

"So, then,** said I,, half laughingly, "it is your republican gorge that 
zises against all liiis useless ceremonial V* - 

" You are the vety first ever detected me in that guise,^' said he, bursting 
into a hearty laugh. " But come, I'd wager you agree with me all this 
while. -This waa a v^ry.eontempTtible Exhibition ; and, for my own part, I'd 
rather see the eolOIQrs back flgain^ with those poor fdlows we chased at 
Austerlitz, than fluttering in the imbecile hands of dotage and bigotry." 

" Then I must say' we differ totally. I like to think of the warlike spirit 
nourished in a nation, by thecc^tEtemplation ^f such glorioUft spoils. I am 
young e(nough to temetnber how the Invalides affected me--^ — ^" 

" When you took yotar Sunday walk there from the Polytechnique, two 
and two, with a blue ribbon round your neck, for being a good boy during 
the week. Oh, I know it alL Delicious timfes . they were, with their sou- 
venirs bfwodden legs and plam-^uddi%.- Happy Mow you must be, if 
the dtehtsion can bettMs white." 

" Ibii are d^t^rmined it shall Hbt continue much longer," said I, laughing ; 
"thfttds quite '^defltf*-' . 

" No. On the contrary, I should be but too happy to be your convert, 
inJSt6«i^fjxfltA^ yi^ i[yug5>^'Unfol'6to^%i'^'S^^ Empereor et 

Boi,' has taught me some smart lessons since I gave up mathematics, and I 
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haye acqiiked a mnM^aag of hk owa poHQ^rv.'whleli is, to look affcer ihe 
Bub&tance and leav^thd shadow, or the 'drapQaiii»j if Jroaiikdit betoi^ to 
whoever pleases." 

''I coiifess, however/' said I, ''I don't well tmdeiBtaiLd your ^nthnsiasm 
about war,! and jour indiiereBice ahoisit its trophies. To iQfi,..the asaockH 
tlons they suggest are pleaa^abk bejoad aajthiog,^' 
4 '^ I think I remember something of that kind in mjasM {ormalj" said 
, he» musing. ''There was a time when the blast of a tnimpst,: or ev^^.tha 
clank of a sabre, used to set my heart thtunping. . Happily, kowever^ the 
organ has grown steeled against, even more stirring sounds ; and I listened 
to .the salute to-day, fired as it was by that imposing body,. the artilkry of 
the ' Garde Nationale,' with an equanimity tndy wonderfoL Apropos, mj 
dear Burke, talk of heroism and self-devotiou ,as you will, but show me 
anything to compare with the. gallantry of those f^crws.we.aaw today en 
the' Quai Yoltaire' — a set of groeers, pexiwig-makeiis, umbrella asd sausagfrf 
men, with portly paunehes and speeiteacles» ramming dawik>olungefl^ Bpougmg^' 
loading, and firing real caonon. On my word of honour, it was loarfoL" 

" They say his Majesty is very proud indeed of the National Gnasdiof 
Pajds." 

*' Of course he is ; look at them^ and jusi iiiink what must be the entib.u- 
sisam of men who will adopt a career so repugnant^ not only to^thek faa^g 
but their very formation 3 .remember, that he who runs yond^rwith a tweooJ^^ 
four pounder, never handled anything heavier than a wig-block; and l^t 
the only charges' <^ the little man- beside him have beenjnade in hia iday- 
book. By St. Denis ! the dromedary^guard we. had in Egypt were more:«ajk 
home in their saddles, than the squadron who rode beside the. archbishop's 
carriage." 

" It is scarcely fair, after all," said I, half laughing, '' to criticise th^ooi so 
severely; and the mor^ as I think you had some old acquaintances among 
them." 

" Ha ! you saw that, did you P" said he, smiling. " No, by Jove ! I never 
met them before ; but that cmfretie of soldiers — you understand— *soon made 
us acquainted^ and I saw one old fellow speaking to a very pretty gbd I 
guessed to be his. daughter^ andsoen fsemented a aipaU friendship with, him ; 
here's his card." 

" His card ! Why, are you to visit him ?" 

" Better again ; I shall dine there on M(mday next. Let us see tiowhe 
calls himself. ' Hippolyte Pierrot, stay and coiaet^naiker to her Majesty thei 
Empress, No. 22, Eue du Bao-^third floor above the etUrewV Liable! 
we're high up. Unfortunately, I am scarcely intimate enough to briitg a 
friend." 

"Ohtmake noezcuses <m that heac^^' said I, laoghing, ''I really have ao, 
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desire to see Monsieur Hippolyte Pierrot's miaaagt'. And bow, idiat are 
yoTir engagements for this evening — are you for the Opera P" 

" I don't well know/' said he, pausing ; ^' Madame Goalaineoiurt reoeiyes, 
a]id.o£ course ^peots to «ce our gay jaoketa in bar. mien any tisie before or 
after supper. Then there's the Comtesse de NererB; X neTW go there 
wiihoui meeting my tailor } the: fellow's a spy, of the pQEoe^.and a confec- 
tioner to boot, and he serves the ices, and reports the convcKSBticns in tiie 
Place Vend6me, and that side of the Rue St. Honor^! I couldn't take a 
glass of lemonade without being dunned. Then, in the Faubourg, I must 
go in plain clothes, they would not let the ' livery of the Usurper' pass the 
porter's lodge; besides, they worry one with their enthusiastic joy or grief, 
as the last letter from England mentions whether the Gomte d'Artois has 
eaten too many oysters, or found London beer too strong for him." 

" From all which I guess that you are indisposed to stir." 

" I believe that is about the fact. Truth is, Burke, there is only one 
soiree in all Paris Pd take the trouble to dress for this evening, and,* strange 
enoiigli^ ifs the cvlj house where I don't know the people. He is a oom- 
misttury-generai, or a ' fouxnisseur' of some kind or other of the army*^ 
ahrE^ horn homsy they say ; with a wife, who was once, and a daught^, 
who is now, exceeding pretty ; keeps a splendid house, and, Hke an honest 
mao^ makes restitution of all he can eheat in the campaign, by giving good 
dimiers in the capiial. His M4^y> ^ ^e solicitation of the Emfpress, I 
believe, made him a count — God's mercy it was not a king ! — and as they 
come £rom€hiadaLoupe, or Otah^t^no onedispnies their right ; besides, this 
is tiot a time for i^ch punctilio. This is all I know of them, for, unfor- 
toaatsly, they settled here .ainoe I joined the army." 

" And the name P" 

^'Ohy a v»y plausible oainey I assnxeyoo. Laoostelletie — ^Madame la 
Comtesse de Lacostellene." 

*' By Jove I you renind me^ I have letters for her; a circumstance I had 
totally forgotten, though it was coupled with a commission." 

''A latter ! — why nothiiig was ever so fortunate ; don't lose a moment ; 
you hav« just time to leave it, with your card* bef CEre dinner ; you'll have an 
invitation for this evening at once.' 

<' BttfeXhave not tibe slightest wish.' 

*' No mattery /havc^ and you skall bring me/ 

**Toa forget," said I« T^imialring his own. words, " I am, unfortoiiateFfs 
not intimate enough." 

" Ab to that^" replied' he, "there is avast difference between the etiquette 
BnA du Bao^ No. 22, three floors above the eniresol, and the gorgeous 
sakma.of the H6tel Clidhyi Eue Faubourg St.Honor^; ceremony has the 
advantage in the formec by a height of three pair of stairs^ not to speak of 
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'' But I dtqft know ^people.** 

« Nor I." 

" But how am I to presenl; you?" 

" Easily enot^ ' Captam Duchesne, Imperial Guard;' OTf if you prefer 
it, FU dp ti» houburs for you,** 

" With all my heart, then,'* said I, laughing; and prepared to pay the 
visit in question. - 



CHAPTEH XI. 

THS '* HOTEL DE GXJtTHr.'* 

DucHEsalfe was ieorrect ift all Ms Calculations* I had scarsely reached 
tho IiuxNttboitrg #hen a wilfet bhM^ht me a' card for the comtedse's soir^ 
for^thait evemng. It was* aeoordiBgly agreed upon that we were to go 
together— I^ as the invited, he, as my friend. 

" All yourfnezy^' Burke^' remember that," said he, as we separated to 
dress* • ^' The^ uniform ^>f the d&wpojfnk W^0^ is as mudi a decoration in a 
salon as a cameliaor a geraaiam." 

When here-enlered my room, hidf an hour later, I was struck by the blase 
of orders and decorations with which his jacket was dbvered, while at hia 
side there hung a magnificent sahre ^konneur, sudi as the Emperor was ao* 
customed to confer on his most distinguished officers. 

" You smiled all 1^ iHravery," said he, wilfully misinterpreting my look 
of admiration ; ''but remember where we are going." 

" On the contrary;" interrupted I ; "but it is the first time I kneiir you 
had the cross of the L^;k>n." 

'' Farbleu I'f said he, with an insolent shrug of his shoulders,' " I had lent 
it to my hairdresser, for a ball at the *Ck(fild/ But here comes the 
carriage." 

While we drove along towards the Fauboui^, Ihad time to learn some 
further particulars of the people to whose House we were proceeding, and for 
my^ieader^s 'infocmation.Biay''as wedl impairt them here, wkh such other facts 
as I subsequently collected myself. 

Like, most of the salons of the new aristocracy,^ 'Madame Lascotellerie's 
xecen^ed people of ever^ seeticmof. party, and every class of political opinion. 
Standing equally^aloof .from the old r^^iine and the members of the Jacobin 
party,' her receptions were a kind of neutral territory, wh^re each could 
come without compromise of dignity; for already, except among the moatr 
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starched adkerentfl of tiie Bonrbcms, hw of whom temained inl^raiioe, there 
^$B a groiving spirit to side with the Napoleonists» in preference to the re- 
volutionary section: while the latter, with all their pretensions to sim- 
pHcitj and primitive tastes, felt no little pride in mixing with the very 
teistocrlicy they so loudly inveighed against. 

Besides all this, wealth had its prestige. Never, in the palmiest days of 
the royalty, were entertainments of greater splendour ; and the Legitiinists, 
however disposed to he critical on the company; could a£Bord to be just re- 
gaiiding the '^ emsike :** the luxury of these modem dinners edipsing the 
most costly displays of former times, where hereditary rank and andent no- 
bfliiyiooatrihuted to adorn the scene; And, lastly, the admixtute of every 
grade and class extended the field of conversational agreeability, throwing 
•m new dteents, and eliciting new features, in a society where peers, actors, 
poets^ buikers, painters^ soldiers, speculators, journalists^ and adventurers, 
were confusedly miied together, making, as it were, a common fund of their 
principles and their prejudices, and starting anew in life with what they 
€0uld seize in the scramble^ 

After following the long line of carriages for above an hour, we at 
last turned into a large court-yard, lit up almost to the brightness of day. 
Here the equipages of many of the ministers were standing, a privilege ac- 
corded to them.above the other guests. I recognised^ among the number, 
the splendid liveries of Decr^, and the stately carriage of Talleyrand, whose 
household always prodaimed itself as belonging to a ".teignetir" of the 
oldest blood of i^ce, the most perfect type of a high<bred gentleman. 
Our progress from the vestibule to the stairs was a slow one. The double 
current of those pressing up and downwards deUyed us long ; and at last we 
reached a spacious ante-chamber, where even greater numbers stood awaiting 
their turn, if happily it should come, to move forward. 

W]aib liete, the names of those announced conreyed to us a fair impres- 
sion cdf tin whbk company. Among the first was Le G^n^ral Junot — 
BerthoUet, the celebrated chemist — ^Lafayette — ^Monges — Daru — ^Gount de 
Maille^ a Legitimist noble — David, the regicide — the Ambassador of 
Prussisu-^M. Pasquier — Talma. Such were the names we heard following 
in qtdck succession, when suddenly an avenue was opened by a master of 
the ceremonies before me, who read from my card the words, 

'' Le Gapitame Burke, officier d'^te— Le CSievalier Duchesne, pr^ent^ 
par lui." " . ... 

'And, advancing within the doorway, I found myself opposite a very 
handsome woman, whose brilliant dress and blapeof diamonds oonoealed any 
ravages time might have made upon her beauty. 

She was conversing with the Arch-Chanedilor, Cambao6rds, when my 
name was annoonced, and, turning rapidly round, touched my arm with her 
bouquet, as she said, with a most gracious SDule, 

VOL. n. a 
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<^ I am bat too moBk flattered to vee yoa on so i^ort aa inntation, Imt 
M. de Tisdke^B note led ine to liope I iidght piesnme so far. Toorfinfind^ I 
beliete P'* 

** i havie taken the great Kberiy^— — '* 

" Indeed, Madame la Gomtesse/' tEudd Dm^iesne^ mtermptiiig^ *'I mtat 
exe!i}t)«.te m^ Mend here. This intmsion rests on mj own baad^ and has no 
other apology than my hmg-cheiished wish ta pay my homage to the most 
disth^nished ornament of the Fazisiaa wo^ld.'^ 

As he spoke, the qoiet flow of his wtmb/ and the low, defeirenladL'bow 
withwhidi he aeoompaniedtiiem, odmjdetdy divesied his speech <^ its tone 
of gross fl.iattery, and merdy made it seem a veiy fitting and appropriate 
expression. 

*' ■This would be a very high compl&auit, indeed,'* lepHed Madame de 
LacosteHerie^ with a fl«sh of evident |deasnre on* her cbeek, -^had it- even 
come from one less known 'than 'the Chevalier Dachesne. I hope the 
Dnchesse de Montiseirat is 'wdi^^yMir aunt, if I mistake not ?'' 

'' Yes, madame," said he, "in excellent health. It will affioid her great 
pleajsme when I inform her of7oiir polite inqiziry.*' 

Another anncroneement' now campeUdd ns to follow the oaxrent in front, 
which r WHS bat wcdl content to do, and escape,&om aainteiehange of fine 
speeches; of whose shuserity, on' one side at least, Ihad'yeiy strong mis- 
givings. 

''80, i^en, the' eomtesse* is ^mdnted with your iamify,^^ said I, k a 
whisper. 

" Who said so ?•* lepiied he, laughing. 

" Did she not aak after the DiltdiBsse de Montserrat P* 

"And then P* 

'* And didn't you promise to conrey her very kind message P' 

" To be sure I did ; but are yon simple enough to think that either ^ us 
were serious in what we said? Why, my dear Mend, she never saw my 
aunt in her life ; nor, if I were to hint at her inquiry for her to the dndiesse, 
am I certain it would not cost me something like a half-mMon of francs 
the old lady has left me in her will. On my word, I findy believe she'd 
never forgive it. You know little what liiese people of the 'vieille roche,^ 
as they call themselves, ard hke. Do yon see that handsome fbllow yonder, 
with 'a star on a blue cordon ?" 

" I don't know him, but I see he's a Marshal of Fngice.'' 

" Wen, I saw that same aunt of mine rise up and leave the rocHn, beoause 
Ai sat down in her presence." 

" Oh ! that was intolerable." 

" So she deemed his insolenoe. Gome, move on ; they're dandng in the 
next saloon;" and, without sapig more, we pu^d through the crowd in 
the direction of the music. 
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K J8 only byiDtf«iTuigrto the B<mi»tibn9 oxpeiimoed faf "Ulom who see a 
ballet at the Opera for the first time, that I caa at all coavey my own on 
enterii^ the " saUe de danse/' "^j fint-fesHng was that of absokcte shame. 
Neycr before had I seen that affectatvA of stage oostusie which then was 
the rage in society. The< short and floating jupe*— formed of aome light 
and gauzy texture, which, even where it< ooTered the figure, betrayed the 
form and iffO{)ortions of tiie weasei>-*rwaa worn low,. on. the .bosom and 
shoulders, and , attached at the waist by % riUxnu whoee laot hnng negli- 
gently down in seeming disorder. The hair fell in long and floatbg anasses 
loose upon the neck, waring in free kesses with-ereey jaaoiaoii o£ the. figure, 
and adding to that air of "abandon" which seemed so- stndicmsly aiaied at ; 
bntmore thaa anything in meie eostnme waa the. look and evpreaaion, in 
which a character of kngnid volnptuonsness was written, and made to bar- 
mcmise with the easy grace of .floating movements, and sympathise with 
.gestues fall of pasaionate faaoination. 

^■Now, Burke,'' said Duehesne, as he thsew his ^yeaover the room, 
'*abafl I find a partner for you ? for I believe I know most of the people 
here. That pretty blonde yonder, with the diamond bneUes in her shoes, 
is -Mademoiselle de Eancy, with a dowry of some miliums of fi»ncs. What 
jay , yon to poshing your fortune there ? Don't forget the cfficier ^SUte is a 
trump card just now; and there's no time to lose, for there will soon be a 
new deal." 

'f Not if she had the throne of France in reversion," said I, taming 
4VW9y in disgust from a figure which, though perfectly beautifiil, ontraged at 
every movement that greatest charm of womanhood, her inborn modesty. 

''Ah, then, yon don't fancy a- blonde," said he, carelessly; whether wil- 
Mly nusnnderstanding me or not 1 4X>uld not say. "Nor I either,'^ added 
he. " There, now, is something far more to my taste. Is she not a lovely 

giilP" 
She to whom he now dbeoted my attention was standing at the side of 

llie room, and leaning on her partner's arm, her head slightly tnmed, so 

that we conld not see her features ; but her figure was actually faultless. 

,Hers was not one of those gossamer shapes which fi^itted aronnd and about 

us, balancing on tiptoe, or gracefully floating with extending arms. Bather 

strongly built than otherwise, .she stood with the firm foot and the straight 

ankle of a marble statue. Her arms, well rounded, hung easily from, her 

full, wide shoulders, while her. head, slightly thrown back, was balanced on 

her neck with an air at onoe dignified and easy. Her dress well suited the 

character of her figure : it was entirely of blade, covered with a profusion of 

deep lace — ^the jupe looped up in Andalusian fashion, to display the leg, 

whose symmetry was perfect. Even her oostiime, howeva, had something 

about it too theatrical for my taste; but there was a .stamp of firmness, 

**fierte^* even in her carriage and her attitude, that at once. showed hefs 

o2 
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was no vulgar desire of being remarkable, but the wonuinlj oonsdonsness 
of being dressed as became her. She suddenly turned her head around, 
and we both exclaimed in the same breath, "How loyelj !" Her features 
were of that brilliant character only seen in southern blood— «yes large, 
black, and lustrous, fringed with lashes that threw their shadow on the 
Tcry cheek; full lips, curled with an air of .almost saucy expression, while 
the rich olive tint of her transparent skin was scaroe coloured with the pink 
flush of exerdse, and harmonised perfectly with the proud repose of her 
oountenaiioe. 

" She must be Spamsh— 4hafi9 certain,'* said Duchesne. "No one ever 
saw sudi an instep come from this side the Pyrenees ; and those eyes have 
got their look of sleepy wickedness from Moorish blood. Bat here comes 
one will tell us all about her." 

This was the Baron de Tr^ a withered-looking, dried-up old man, 
rouged to the eyes, and dressed in the extravagance of the last fashion— 4h0 
high collar of his coat rising nearly to the back of his head, as his deep 
cravat in front entirely concealed his mouth, and fcnnhed a kind of barrier 
around his features. 

As Duchesne addressed him, he stopped short,- and assuming an attitude 
of great intended grace, raised Ms glass slowly to his eye, and looked to- 
wards the lady. 

" Ah ! the Senorina — don't you know her ? Why, where have you been, 
my dear chevalier P Oh ! I forgot. You've been in Austria, or Kussia» or 
some barbarous place or other. She is the belle, j^ excellence. Nothing 
else is ta&ed of in Paris." 

" But her name P Who is she P" said Duchesne, impatimitly. 

^' Mademoiselle de Lacostellerie, the daughter of the house," said the 
Baron, completely overcome with astonishment at our ignorance; "and 
you not to know this— you, of all men living. Why," he continued, 
dropping his vmce to a lower key, "there never was such a fortune. 
Mines of rubies and emeralds ; continents of coffee, rice, and sandal-wood; 
spice islands and sugar plantations, to make one's mouth water." 

" By Jove ! baron, you seem somewhat susceptible yourself." 

"I had' my thoughts on the subject," said he, with a half sigh; "but, 
h^as ! there are so many ties to be broken — so many tender chains one must 
snap psunder I" 

" I understand,' - said Duchesne, with an air of well-assumed seriousness. 
"The thing was impossible. Now, then, what say you to assist a friend ?" 

"You — ^yourself, do you mean ?" 

" Of course, baron — ^no other." 

"Gome this way^" said the old man, taking him by the arm, and leading 
him along to another part of the room, while Duchesne, with a sly look at 
me, followed. 
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While I stood awshang bis return, my thonglits became fixed on Dacbesne 
of whose character I neyer felt free from my misgivings. Hie cold 
ttmc^ lie manifested on ordinaiy occasions to everything and eveiy- 
body, I now saw could give way to strong impetuosity; but even this 
mi^t be assumed also. As I pondered thus, I had not remarked that the 
danoe was oondoded;. and alre^y the dancers were proceeding towards 
their seats, when I heard my name uttered beside me — " Capitaine Burke." 
I tuzned ; it was the countess ha:self, leaning on the arm of her daughter. 

"I wish to present you to my daughter," said she, with a courteous 
smile. "The college fHend and brother officer of your cousin Tascher, 
PaoMne." 

The young lady curtseyed with an air of cold reserve ; I bowed deeply 
before her, while the countess continued, 

"We hope to have the pleasure of seeing you frequently during your 
stay in Paris, when we shall have a better opportunity of making your 
acquaintahce." 

As I expressed my sense of this politeness, I turned to address a few 
words to mademoiseile;. and requesting to have the honour of dancing with 
her, she looked at me with an air of surprise, as though not understanding 
my words, when suddenly the countess interposed, 

"I fear that my daughter's engagements have been nuide long since ; but 
another night " 

" I will hope *' But before I could say more, the countess addressed 

another person near her, and mademoiselle, turning her head superciliously 
away^ did not deign me any farther attention ; so that, abashed and, awkward 
at so unfavourable a ddM in the gay world, I ^ell back, and mixed with the 
QTOWd* As I did so, I found myself among a group of officers, one of whom 
was relating an anecdote just then current in Paris, and which I mention 
merely as illustrating in some measure the habits of the period. 

At. the levee of the Emperor on the morning before an old general of 
banade advanced to pay his respects, «when Napoleon observed some drops 
of. ram glistening on the embroidery of his uniform. He immediately turned 
towards one of his suite, and gave orders to ascertain by what carriage the 
gfonuBral had arrived. The answer was, that he had come in a " fiacre," a 
hu^ vehlQle> which, by the ruleis of the Court, was not admitted within the 
eojor^'of the Tuileries, and thus he was obliged to walk above one hundred 
yards before he could obtain shelter. 

The old officer, who knew nothing of the tender solicitude of the Em- 
P^TQr^ was confounded with astonishment to observe at his departure a 
handsome calbche and two splendid horses at his service. 

"Whose carriage is this P" said he. 

^MTours, Monsieur le G^raL" 

" And the servant, and the horses P" 
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" Yours, also. His Majesij has- gnomnfy been pleaa^^ to older tiiem 
for you, and desires you wt^ remeaibBr tkat the sum of six thousand franoa 
"will be deducted from your pay to meet tho^eost of the equipage^ iviueh the 
Emptor deems beflttiag your took in ike mt/mJ' 

"It is thus/' said the nanator, "thoEmperor troold enfbroe thai 
liberality on otheia he «o emkieKtly displays faimaeif. The spoils of Italy 
and Austria are destined, not to fomid a new noblesse, but to enrich the 
bourgeoisie d this good <city of Paris. I say, £dward, is not that Ducheans 
yonder ? I thought he -was above patronisi]^ the sakns of a lueK com- 
nussarf-geoeiaL" 

" You don't know the chevalier,'* replied the other. "No game flies iioo 
hi^ or too low for hiaiaaEk. Depaad upte it he^s not here fcx nothing^'' 

"If mademoiselle be the object," said a third, " I'll sw«ar he shall ha?6 
no riyalry on my tide. - By Jovei Td miiier faoe a chai^ of Hnlans' • than 
speak to her." 

" If thou wert a Marshal of France, Claude, thou wouldst'diink(4ifo4 
ently." 

"If I were a Marshal xif France,''' repealled (he, with eDaEgy,** I'd rather 
many Minatte, the Tiyaadite of ours." 

" And no bad choice ^ther," broke in a large, hea;vy4oolangf 'Oflfctt^) 
"there is but one objection to such an arrangement/* 

" And that, if I might ask " 



" Simple eaoQgh. She wouldn't hare youit" 

The young man endeavoured to joia in the laugh this speech esettid 
among the rest, though it was evident he felt ill at ease from the ridicule. 

"A thousand pardons, my dear Buike," said Dnohesne, at- this liftoment} 
as he slipped his arm through mine^ "but I thought I should-have been* in 
need of your services a few* minutea ago/' - 

"Ah! how?" 

" Move a little aside, and I'll tell you. I wished to ask mademoiselle to 
dance, and approached her for the purpose. She was standing with a unm- 
ber.^f people, all strangers to me,- at the doorway yonder*— Bobretski, that 
Bussian princ^ the only man I knew amongst them. A very chilling * 'Ba* 
gaged, sir,' was the answer of the lady to my first request. The nsam 
reply met my second and third, when the Hussian^aa if desirous to increaao 
the awkwardness of my position— interposed with, ' And the fourth tfst 
mademoiselle danees with me.' 

' In that ease,' said I, ' I nu^< fairly claim the Mb/ 

"'On what grounds, sirP' said'shi^'with a lodc^of >eai^'impertine&O0:' 
'The Emperor's orders, mademoiseile,' said I, proudiiy. 
' Indeed, sir ! May I ask how and whenP' 
Austerlitz, December 3. The order of fone.o'oiloeky dated from'E^- 
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gen^ aayB^^^Thop Lnpeiial Goaxd will iolbw. tloiely on &a ixtuck ol the 

^' ' la that case, sii^' said she, ' I ounot. dispnteiiis. ifidiajest^s orders. I 
shell daaee the £fi}L mJsk yon,' ** ^ 

''And the £;a88umm^^hat aaid he P' 

*^Ma./oif I paid nOiattenfcioa to him; for^a» jnademcxiselle moved off 
wi&. h«.pai:tnaE» 1 8t]>oU.ed aw&y in search of yon." - 

If I was anvued at this xedtal of ih& xshevaJiear,. I could not avoid feeing . 
pi^iedat the .greater success he hai than myself; for still the chilliltg. re- 
ception Ihad met with waaxankling in my mind 

"Let n»jnove away from this qnartei^" said Dnchesna; "here we have 
got ourselves among a knot of old campaigners, with their stupid stories 9t 
GaiioandAcn^'AIaaiidiiA and the Adige.. By Jove^! if anything would 
make me a Legitimist, it is my disgust at those confounded narratives abont 
KMer. and Desaiz. The Empeix>r himself does not topise the time of the 
Eotiolution more heartily than I da Come, there's boniUotte yond^. < Let 
ufrgoiand win some pieces. I feel Pm in vein» and even to lose would be 
better than listen to these people. . It was aoly a £bw minatee ago X waa, 
Inmted away .&om Madame de Muraire by old B^holleti' who is p^suadiog 
beg ithat faeg<dbiaenda are but charcf>al, and that & neeklaoe is only fit to- 
roaat an or^lan. This cornea of lettmg savants into society ; decidetily, 
they had much better taste in the time of the monan^y.'' 

It waa^^wdth some: difficulty we soceeeded in approaching, the bouillotte- 
table, where, to judge from the stakes, very high play was going forward. 
DtLoiiesne4ra»qulekly recognised among the players,, who made place for 
him among them. I soon saw that he was not mifltaken in supposing he 
was in luck; eveiy. eonp was.euecessfal, and» while he. continued to. win 
ti]ii»4^t;eriime, the. heap of gold gc^w greater^ till it coTsered.the part of the 
table before him. 

'* Most certainly, Bui^'^ said^e, in ft whisperi " this Is a strong tuiA of 
fortune, who^-being a woman won't long be of the same nmuL ; Five, thou- 
sand francs," cried he, throwing the billet de banque carelessly befoore him« 
while he turned to cesumewJuit he .was saying to me. ." Were I in action 
nowj rd win ik/b bM<»t'de nuur^dud. I feel it. . There's always an moaix^ 
sense of luck when it means to be steady.? 

" fhe CMvaHeir Buxshetoe^the C&evalier BucheeB^i'^' was repeated &om 
voice to voice, outside the circle, ''Mademoiselle de Lacostellerie is waiting: 
to wakB with you." 

''A thousand pardons/' said he, rising. "Burke^ eoniainie my gan% 
while I try if I can't push fortune the whole way." 

So sayinji^' and without Ibtening to my excuses about ignocance of play, 
he pressed me into his 8eat> and pushed his way through the crowd to joia 
the dancers. 
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It was.cmlj whenthe players aaked me if I intended to go on, that*I was 
aware of the position in which I foiind myself. I knew little more of the 
game than I had learned in looking oyer the taUe but I was aware of 
the strict etiquette in all the play of society, which enjoins a revenge to 
every loser, so that I continued to bet and stake for Duchesne as I had seen 
him do already, not, however, with sudi fortune. He. had scarcely left the 
taUe when luck changed,. and now I saw his riches decreasing even more 
rapidly than they had been accumulated. At last, after a long ran of ill 
fortune^'when I had staked a very laige sum on the board, just as the 
banker was about to begin, I changed my mind and withdrew half of it. 

" No, no, let it stay," whispered a voice in my ear ; " the sooner this is 
over the better/' 

I tumed^t was Duchesne himself, who for some time had been seated 
behind my chair and looking on at the game. 

Fleeting as was the glance I had of his features, I fjEmcied they were . 
somewhat paler than usual. Could this be from the turn of fortune ? But . 
no. I watched him now, and I perceived that he never ev^oi looked at the 
game. < At last, I staked ail that remained in one coup, and lost ; when, 
drawmg ibrth my own purse, I was about to make another bet«^" No, no, 
Burke,'\whispered he in my ear, " I was only waiting for this moment. Let 
ns. come' away now. I rise as I sat down, niessieurs," he said, gaily ^ while, 
he added, in a lower tone, ^^ SaufVhofmeur,'* 

^ Have you had enough of gaiety for one nightP" said he, as he drew my 
arm within his. *'. Shall we turn homewards ?" 

*' WiUkingly," said I ; for somehow I felt chagrined and vexed at my ill 
luck, a&d >^a3 angry with myself for playing. 

'' Ckmie along, then ; this door will bring us to tiie stairs.'' 

As we passed along hastily through the crowd, I saw that a young officer 
in a hussar uniform whispered something in Duchesne's ear, to which he 
quickly replied, ''Certainly;" and as he spoke, again in the same low tone, 
Duchesne answered, '* Agreed, sir," with a courteous smile, and a look of. 
much pleasui^e. - > 

" Well, Burke," said he, taming to me, *' these ana about the most splendid 
salons in Pai:is ; >I think I never saw more perfect taste ; I certainly most, 
thank you for being my chaperon here«" 

''You forget, Duchesne, the Duchesse de Montserrat, it seems," said ]^ 
laughing. 

" By Jove, and so I had !" said he; "yet the initiative lay with you. 
How the teimination mfty be; is another mafcter," added he, in a mumbling 
voice, not intended to be heard. . . 

"At all events," said !t. .puzzled what to say, and feeling I should 
say something, " I am happy your Eussian friend took no notice of your, 
speech." 
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^ And why P said lie, vifck a peculiar smile — *^ and why P* 

** i ail^op a duel, ul the first place." 

^- Bat, my dear boy, that speech smacks mach more of the Ecole de 
^^Bui^ thaa ol St. Cyr; Doa't let any one less yonr friend than I am 
hear your say so.*^ 

^I care not who may hear it. Necessity may make me meet an adTcrsary 
in sin^ combat ; but as to acting the cold-blooded part of a bystander — as 
to b^ng the witness of my friend's crime, or his own death*— -^" 

** Come> come; when yon exchange the dolman for an alb I'll listen to 
this from yon, if I can listen to it from any one ; but, happily, now we have 
BO time for more morality, for here comes the carriage.'* 

Chatting pleasantly about the soiree and its company, we rolled along to- 
wards, got quarters, and parted with a cordial shake of the hand for the 
nights. 
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A *'8ALLB DB POLICE." 

Whbk I entered the breakfast-room the foUowing morning, I found 
Bachedne stretched before the fire, in an easy chair, busily engs^ed in 
rea&g the MoniteunA that day, where a loo^ lii^t of imperial '^ordon- 
nanete'' 'filled neariy three columns. 

" Here haye I been," said he, " conning over this catalogue of princely 
favonr these twenty minutes, and yet cannot discern one word of our well- 
b^eYed' cousins Captains Burke and Duchesne; and yet there seems to be 
a hailstorm of promotions. Some of them have got grand duchies — some, 
principalities-HSome have the cross of the Legion — and here, by Jove! 
are some endowed with wives. Now that his Majesty has taken to chris- 
tening and marrying, I suppose we shall soon see him administering all 
the succours of holy Church. Have you much interest in hearing that Tal- 
leyrand is to be called Prince of Benevente, and Murat is now Grand Duke 
of Berg; that Sebastiani is to be married to Mademoiselle de Coigny; 
and Monsieur Decazes, fils de M. Decazes, has taken some one else to wife ? 
Cb dear, oh dear! It's all very tiresome, and not even the fStie of St. 
Najoleon ^'* ^ 

"^ wfcom?" said I, laughing. 

" St. Napoleon, parbleu I — ^it's no joking matter, I assure you. Here is 
the letter of the cardinal legate to the archbishops and bishops of France, 
cornihartding that the first Sunday in the August of each year should be set 
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apart to oelebrale^ Us saiptsh^), .with an aficoont of the iprooeotMwsi iio'ttke 
place, and yarious plenary indulgeiices to the pona who shall preocait them- 
selves on the ooea8i(»^, Eonoh^ ooi^dd tell, you the nanxes. of some people 
who bled {freely to get; rid of. all this trompery; audi in good sooth,. it'& 
rather hard, if we could not endure St. Louis/to be obliged .^ tolerate ^Stt/ 
Na|>oiAoik-H3aiBt«» lil&eSordeaHX.wiBC^ being. all jthe.moi^e.palatahlevhen 
they haya ag^ to meltowi thei»« .;! ooiddJoigiTd anyiUbii^.howeyecii buti 
this system of f6]x$ed^)n»i»ra8(9esr*-it emackajtoomiich.of old S'redenek fort 
my.taate; and ooa GKUUxott-iiliKtys.haffr.theiudK of your .&wd Qejieral 
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I felt my cheek grow bnmngloiihA^ the words.. ])iuQ]Min^«^d »ot nff^eor 
my confio/sioQi; l^t eontin,«ed % . 

^' And yet» of all the iJJrassQrted unions for which his^samted M{^esty:wiUl' 
haye to account hereafter, that was unquestionably the most extraordin^y;?' 

" But I haye heard, and I belieye it too, that the marriage was not of the 
Emperor's making ; it was purely a matter of Hking." 

" Gome, come, Burke,'' said he, laughing, ''you will not tell me that the 
handsomest girl at the court, with a large dowry, an ancient name, and 
eyery advantage of position, marries an old weather-beaten soldier— the 
senior officer of her own father once — of her own free will and choice. The 
thing is absurd. No, no. These are the imperial recompenses, when grand 
duchies are scarce and confiscations few. The Emperor does not travel for 
nothing. He brought baok* with him from Egypt something beasde^dus 
Maroelnke guacd— that. clever trick the pachas have of providing a favouritei 
with an ex^ultana. There, there — dou't look so angrily. We shall both 
be marshals of Erance one of these days, and ihat ma^ i^eooncik one to, 9f: 
great deal.'' 

" You are determined to owe nothing of your promotion to. a blind deyo^^ 
tion to Napoleon'*— tiiat's certain," said I, annoyed at the tcme of ins^M^i 
disparagement in which he spoke.. 

" You are right — perfectly right there," rqpilied he, in a quiet tone of 
voice. " No man would rather hug himself up in an illusion, if he could 
but make it minister to his pleasure or his. enjoyment ; but when it does 
neither — ^when the material is so flimsy as to be seen through at every minute . 
— ^I throw it from me as a worthless garment, unfit to Wjear," 

" Can you, then, deem Ns^lecm's glory' such P" 

" Of course, to me>.it is. How am I a sharer in his triumphs, say^ as 
the diai^ier that marches in the cavalcade P You don't perodve that I, as . 
the descendant of an dd loyalist family, would have fared far better with the 
Bourbons, from reasons of blood and kindred; and a. hundred .times better 
with the Jacobins, from v^ reckUmsness." 

" How then came it—" 

" I will spare you tiie question. I neither liked emigration nor th^ gnil*. . 
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lotaie^ mi pa&aaed theilov AnffeEiiigLof mmm^to th» qaiok deadi of Hift 
scaffokL ThereibaabeoBbnfeoBecanerinFnmMlbrBittaf adaj pa^^ I 
adopiediit,. as mnoii firoanL jieeeaii^aB.dioia»H-I foUow^d it more from habit 

*' Bui you eaDBfi^jbe inflaasiUe to the gresfaiBBB ef - your ooimtiy» nor hst 
sQOcessi&.ajaDB.^ 

" Nor nal ; . bat :dieBe.^UnBgs jro a amall ingieetoit in patrrotkn. Youj 
thA.8tnKagery> aharo.'vith nsuill our trimnphs in the field. But the inherent 
featoiteKof a nalMn-«^tbe distmetiHre traits of whieb eyery son of the soil 
feels proud — where are they now ? What is iFmne to me more than to 
you f One half my kindred are «dled 9 • of those who remain, many regard 
m^vaa a anNiegade.. Tfadr prc]^[W[itie8 ^ confiscated, themselves saiqpected, 
whrt tie bxndft ihem, to 4his oonntry f You^are not more an alien here than 

" And yet^' DndMOBe, youshed your Uood freely for this same cause you 
condemn. Youchavged the Frntaeii^ some days ago, with four squadrons, 
againal a wholeeolnmn'Of Enssiaiiccavaby,^ 

''Ay, and would. again to^norrow, boy. Had you been' a gambler, I 
needn't have told you^thatit is the game, not .the stake, that interests the 
real gamester* But come; do not. fancy I want to make you a ooKv«rt to- 
these tiresome theones of mine. . What say yonto the paretty Maderaeis^ 
Paolinef Did you admir&her muekf 

"She is unqueationahLy very handsoane ; but, if I must confess it, her 
mamier towards me wascrtoo ungiaciouato make, me loud in her praised 

'<! like that, I tow,V said .Duchesne 4 • ''that saucy air has an inde^ 
sciU»ble charm for me... I don't know if it is not' the yery thing which 
plttses me most about her. She has 'bees spoiled by flatteiy and admira- 
tion; for her> beauty and' her fortnne. arer prizes iu the great wheel. And 
that aheiaawaoe of the fact ia nothing wtrnderfal^conEddering that she heaiS' 
it repeated eveiy ewai^:jof her Hfe^ .l^-eyery rank in the sernce, £com a 
Marshal of f^ranoe downto^-ii-ci^tain^in the «da£9«wv ^ ckewU*^ said he, 

IftM j AlTlf p. , 

" W&o,. probably^, was .one of the last totell iier so," said I, looking at 
him^8lyly« 

'' What 'ha9» welierot?'' said he^ suddenly, without paying any attentbn 
iomy remade^ as he agaiu -took up. the Mmf&ur, '' < It is rumoured that 
theiEusaian Prinoe^^ Drobretdoi, was dangerously wounded tiiis morning in 
an^affiair o£ honour^ the names of the other party and the seconds are still 
unknown; but th&_effbnts of the police, stimuiated by the express com- 
mand. Of. the Smpexor, will,' it is to :be hqied, succeed in discoyering them 
era Jong;'.'* 

*'Is not that the name:of ycfurEussian friend of last night, DuohesneP' 

*' Yes ^^ {ohL »thei saane. pexaoiv-too^ fcNnaedyBoBsian minbter at Madiid 
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ftod latteirty aiding on Im pande at Fans,'' continmed be, readbg froia ili6 
papoi;*^ ,:" 'The very decided part his Majesty has taken agaLnst the practiee 
<^ duejUing is strengthened on this occasion bj a recent order of council re* 
specting the prisoners on parole.' Diable I Burke, what a scrupnloos tton 
Kapoleon seems to have takraa in regard to these Cossacks. And here 
follows a long list of witnesses who have seen nothing, and suspicions cir- 
ciupstanees that occur every morning in the week without remark. After 
all, 1 im't think the Empire has advaDoed us much on the score of poHcC'-^ 
the saise threadbare jests, the same old piaotical jokes, amused 1^ botir- 
geoisie in the time of Louis XIV.'' > 

" I don't clearly understand your meaning.'^ 

'' It is simply this : that every goyemmeniof Iraace, from F^in down- 
wards, has understood the value of throwing public interest,- from time 
to time, on a false scent, and to this end has maintained a police. No^ if 
for any cause his Majesty thought proper to incaroenKte that Russian 
prince in the Temple, or La Force, the affidr would cause a tremendous 
sensation in Paris, and soon would ring over the whole oi Germany and tbe 
zest of Europe, with every variation of despotism, tyranny, and all that, 
attacjifid.to it, long before any advantages to be derived feom^liLe step could 
be realised. Whereas, see the effect of an opposite policy. By this veport 
of a duel, for insWce-rrl don't mean to assert it false, here^the whole ob- 
ject is attained, and an admirable subject of imperial praise obtained- into 
the bargain. Governments have learned wisdom from the cuttle-fish, and 
can muddy the water oh their enemies at the moment of danger ^ I shoi^ 
not be surprised if the affairs of the Bank looked badly this morning.'* 

** It is evident, then, you disbelieve the whole statement about theduid/' 

''My dear friend," said he, smiling, "who is* there in ail Paris, from 
Montmartre to St. Denis, believes, or disbelieves, any one thing in the 
lames weHve in? Have we not trusted so implicitly for years past to the 
light of our reason, that we have actually injured our> eyesight with its bril- 
liancy. Little reproach, indeed, to. our- ndnds, when our very senses seein 
to mislead us — ^when.one sees the people who enter the Tuileries now. With 
mnbroidered coats, \^ho, in our fathera' days, never came nearer to* it' than 
the Place de Carrousel. Helas ! it's no time for incredulity, that's certain^' 
But to conclude," said he, turning to the* paper once more—*' 'l%ecom- 
mi89aires depoUee throughout Paris have rec^ved qrders to space no effort 
to unravel the mystery, and detect^the ofthnr piarties in tins unhappy affair.' 
Military tribunal— prisoners onparol&r^rig^ts' of' hospitality — ^honour of 
Erance*-and the old peroration, the usual compliment on the msdom 
which p^resides over every department of state. How weary I do become of 
all this ! Let your barber pidf his dye for the whiskers, or your bobtmakdt 
the ineomparable e&lgenee of his blaekiutf, the thing is in ke^kg, no one 
ejects to> it. Ldon't find fault with my oldfrieiidPlgult Lebrus, if he now 
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and then plays tlie critic on hkuelf, and shows the world the beauties they 
neglectfally slurred over. Bat, Borke, hare yon ever seen a bnrew de 
police?'* 

^* Never ; and I have the greatest enriosity to do so/* 

'^Cknne, then, I'll be yonr goide; the commmaira of thia qnarter i9$ a 
very extended jnrisdictioii, stretdung away towards the Bchs de Bonlpgne ; 
and if there be anything in this report, he is certain to know it; and 
assuredly, no other topic will be talked of tiU to«morzow evenings for it's 
not Opera night, and Talma does not play either." 

I willingly accepted this proposition ; and when tax breakfast waa over, 
we mounted our horses, and set out for the place in question. 

*' If iite forms of justice where we are now going," said Duchesne, "be 
cyvested of much of their pomp and ceremony, be assured of (me thing, it is 
not at the expense of the more material essence. Of all the pc^iee tribunals 
about Paris, this obscure den in the Rue de IKx Sons i& the most, effective. 
Situated in a quarter where crime is as rife as fever in the Pontine Marshes, it 
has become acquainted with the haunts and habits of the lowest class in Paris 
t-ihe lowest dass, probably, in any dty of Europe^ Watehing with parental 
soHcitude, it tracks the criminal from his first step in vice to his last deed 
in crime; fk^m hia petty thefl; to his murder. Knowing the necessities to 
which poverty impels m^, and studying with attention the impulses that 
grow up amid despair and hunger, it sees motives, through a mist of inter- 
yemng dreuBtstanoes that would baffle less subtle obsc^rvers, and can trace 
the tortuous windings of crime where no other sight could find the cine. Is 
it not strange to think with what ingenuity men will in?^estigate the minute 
anatomy of vice, and how little they will do to apply this knowledge to its 
remedy f Like the surgeon, enamoured of his operating skill, he. would 
nithist exhibit his dexterity in the amputation, than his science in saving the 
limb. Such is the bureau of the police in the poorer quarters.. In the more 
fashiDnable ones it takes a highw flight, amusing the world with its scenes; 
altematdy humorous and pathetic, it forms a kind of feature in the litera- 
ture of the perioc^ and is the only reading of thonsands. In these places the 
eommissaire is usually a bon vivanf, and a wit;^ despising the miserable 
function of administmng. the law, he takes hla seat upon the bench, to cap 
jokes with the* witnesses, puzzle the complainant, and embarrass the prisoner, 
lb the reporters alone is he dvil; and in return, his poor witticisms 
aj^ear in the morning papers^ with the usual 4oud laughter,' that never ex- 
isted save in type." 

A» we thus chatted, we entered a quarter of dirty and narrow streets, in- 
habited by a poor-looking, squalid population— ^the women, with little to 
mark their sex in their course, heavy countenances, wore coloured kerchiefs 
on their heads, in Heu of a cap, and were, for the most part, without shoes 
or stockings. The men, a brutahsed, stupid race, sat smoking in the dooi' 
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waysKHBoaroely lifting tiieir c^ as wei^^paBsed; .QC.«ome WBze.ealing a 
coarse moisel of blade lye bread, viiLch^'bj^ifaeir .o^mesa in deronnniB^ it, 
seemed an unusual delicacy. 

" You scarcely betiered ikere was audi pcnrerty in Pj^/'-said he ; f^ but 
this is by no means the witrntt of -the quatter. .IDnugh iM.. de .Gha»pagny, 
in his late r^rt, makea no mentaoii ofirtliese f sigoB of prosperity/ we axe 
now entering the r^ion where, even m noonday^ ihb passage is deemed 
perilous ; but the number of police agents .on duty torday will makefile 
journey a safe one.'* 

The street we enteredailJie momentrooiiBisted of & mass of tail houses, 
almost falling &om deeay.and ne^ect^^searoely a window ueiaainediin 
many of them-^while is £ront, a :row of miserahle boofths, formed of rude 
plankfi, narrowed the passage to a.mereipath, scarce wide enough fofthm 
people abreast. There, vice of ereiy desoriptaon, andrdninkenness, waited 
not for the dark hours to duond tihem,.but came forth in the ranli^^it — 
the ruffian shouts of intoxication mingHng with the almost nkan^al lough of 
misery, txc the feokiess chorus of > some degrading aong. .Half^naked 
wretches lieaned from the windows aS' we. passed along^ some staring in 
stupid wondearment atiour appearance;, others.' saluting us wi&.moekeiyand 
grimaee^-or even caUing out ta us in the alang dialect of the- place. 

^ Ye8,'^iBaLd Duchesne^ as he taaw the expression of horror and disgust 
the scene mpressed on me, ^'here^ are the rotting seeds of revolutbns 
putrifying, to. germinate at some future day* Starvation and vioe, nuseiy, 
even 'to despair, inhabit .every xlen. around you. The.luiious and blood- 
t^sty wfetch of '93, the Ohouan, tibe Jacobite, the escaped *gailey«dlave, 
the nntaken murderer^ ..ore here,: sidO' b|^ side^-'orime their great hood of 
union. To this place menv: come Ioe ansassassia^ or a ialse witness, as to a 
market. Such are tho wreoka tfaanEetiring waves of a revolution have, left 
us. So long as the trade of bbod lasted, openly^ like vultures, th^ fattened 
on it I but once the reign of ordsc iestored,ithey were driven to nmrder and 
outrage as a livelihood." 

While he was speaking, we approached a nanow arched passage, within 
which a flight of stone steps ttrose. " Wa dismount hare," said he. At the 
same moment a group of ragged ereatures, of every age> suxxounded us to 
hold our horses, not noticLag the orderly who rode at some distance behind 
us. I fdlowed Duchesne up the steps, and along a gloomy corridor, to a 
little court-yard, where several dismounted gendarmes were standing in a 
circle, chatting. Passing through this, we entered a dirty, mean-looking 
housie^ BEound. the door of whidi several people were cc^ected, sone of 
whom isalicted the: chevalier as he came up. 

'* Who are ^ese fellows P' said L " They seem to know you.** 

'<Oht nothing but the common poliee spies," said he, carelessly; ''the 
fellDwi^who loBxqie.about the .eabittets^aadthe lowgamhling-houBes. But 
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here canes one of i^er mark." As lie «p<^ke, he <laid^lds 'haad on the arm 
of a taU, powerful-lookmg man^ in a blouse; he woro insmense vhifikers, 
und a gi^eat hetjcd, descending far below hi» dun. ''Ah! Booipin, what 
liaye we got going fcnrward to-day P I eame to 'i^ow a yonngtMend hiere 
the interior Of "yonr talk," 

"Monsieur le Gapitaine, your most <obedient/*«iaid the man, inadeep 
voice, ae he icmoved his casqaette, and bowed eeremaiifoasly to us ; '' and 
yours also^monsieor/' added he» turning tome. ^"Why^^aieate's nothing 
to sj^eak of, save that duel, capitabie." 

'^ 06me^ come, BooquiA^ no ntmsense with me. ' What was that story got 
npforr 

'''Ah! yo«L mistake there,^ said Booqain. "By Jove! tfaexe's a man 
badly wounded, shot^ t^uxsugh the neck,^ and no one to tell a word about it. 
No seconds present, the thing' done quite privately, the- wounded man left 
at his own door; and the other off—Heaven knows wlttre." 

" And you believe this tale, Bocquin,^' said Duchesne, soperoilionBly. 

"Believe it I— 4hat 1 do. I have "been to see the place where the man 
lay; and, bjr trhckiing the- whed^marks, I have diseoveved they came itom 
the^ Champs Elys^s* Ike cabriolet, too, was a private one<--no fiacre has 
got so narrow a tire to the wheel" 

'^CHofldy followed up—reh, Burke P*^' said the Ghevadier,- tunning towards 
' liie irith a smile of admiration at his sagacity. " Go on, Boequin." 

" Well, I followed the scent to the Barr^re de TStoile, where! learned 
that one cabriolet passed towards the Bois de- Boulogne, and returned in 
about half an hour. As the pace was a sharp one, I guessed they could not 
have gone far, and so I turned into the wood at the first road to the r%ht, 
where there is least recourse of people, and, by Jove ! I was all correct. 
There, in a small open space between the trees, I saw' the marks o:^ recent 
footsteps, and a Kttle farther on, found the grass all covered with blood." 

"Monsieur Bocquin! Monsieur Bocquin! the eommitaaire wants you," 
cried a voice from the landing of the stair ; and with an apology for leaving 
thus suddenly, he turned away. We followed, however, curious to hear the 
remainder of this singular history; and, after some dif&culty, succeeded in 
gaining admittance to a small room, now densely crowded with people, the 
most of whom were of the very lowest class. The emmissaire speedily 
made place for us beside him on the bench ; for, like every one ebe in any 
conspicuous position, he also was an acquaintance of Duchesne. 

While the commissaire conversed' with Bocquin in a low tone, we had 
time to observe the talle and its occupants. Except the witnesses, two or 
three of whom were respectable persons, they were the squalid-looking, 
ragged wretches of the quarter, listening with the greedy appetite of crime 
to any tale of bloodshed. The surgeon, who had just returned from visiting 
the wounded man, was waiting to be examined. To him now the tommk' 
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mre directed bis attention. It appeared that the wound was by no means 
of the dangerous character described^ being merely through the fleshy portion 
of the neck^ without injuring any part of importance. Having. described 
circumstantially the extent of the injury, and its probable cause, he replied 
to a question of the commissaire, that no entreaty could persuade the wounded 
man to give any explanation of the occurrence, nor mention the name of nis 
adversary. Duchesne paid little apparent attention to the evidence, and, 
before it was. concluded, asked me if I were satisfied with my police expe- 
rience, and disposed to move away. Just at this moment there was a stir 
among the people around the door, and we heard the officers of the court 
cry out, '^Eoom ! make way there !" and the same moment General Dnroc 
entered, accompanied by an aide-de-camp. He had bten sent specially by 
the Emperor to ascertain what progress the investigation had made. Hb 
Majesty had determined to push the inquiry to its utmost limits. The 
general appeared dissatisfied with the kttle prospect there appeared of 
elucidation ; and, turning to Duchesne, remarked : 
. *' This is peculiarly ill-timed just now, as negotiations are pending with 
Bxissia» and tiie princes family are s^ut the person of the Czar." 

''But as the wound would seem of little consequence^ m a few days, 
perhaps, the whole thing may blow over," said Duchesne. 

^'It is for that very reason^" replied Duroc, earnestly, "that we are- 
pressed for time. The object is to mark the sentiments of his Majesty 
noWi, Should the prince be once pronounced out of danger, it will be too 
late for sympathy.'* 

'' Oh I I perceiTe,** said Duchesne, smiling; *'your observation is most 
just. If my friend, here, however, cannot put you on the track, I fear you 
have little to hope for elsewhere." 

^I am aware of that, and Monsieur Gauchois knows the great reliance his 
Majesty reposes in his skill and activity." 

Monsieur Gauchois, the commisaaire, bowed with a most respectful air at 
the compliment, probably of all others the highest that could be paid him. 

'' A brilliant >oiW<? we had last eyening, Duchesnej" said the generaL '^ I 
hope this unhappy afPair will not close that house at present. You ace aware 
the prince is the suitor of mademoiselle ?" 

" I only suspected as much," said the Chevalier, with a peculiar smile. 
" It was my firat evening there." 

As General Duroc addressed a few words in a bw tone to the commutaire, 
the man called Bocquih approached the bench, and handed up a small slip of 
paper to Duchesne. The cheyaUer opened it, and having thrown his eyes 
over it, passed it into my hand. All I could see were two words, written 
coarsely with the pencil — "How much?" 

The chevalier turned the back of the paper, and wrote — " Fifty Napo- 
leons." 
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On reading wMch the large man tore the scrap, and nodding slightly with 
his head, sauntered from the room. We rose a few moments after, and 
having taken a formal leave of the general and the eommmaire, proceeded 
towards the street, where we had left onr horses. As we passed along the 
corridor, however, we fonnd Bocqoin awaiting us. He opened a door into 
a small, mean-looking apartment, of which he appeared the owner. Having 
ushered ns in, and cantionsly closed it behind him, he drew from his pocket 
a piece of doth, to which a button and a piece of gold embroideiy were 
attached. 

" Your jacket would be spoiled without this morsel, captain,'' said he, 
laughing, in a low, dry laugh. 

" So it would, Bocquin,'' said Duchesne, examining his coat, which I now 
perceived was torn on the shoulder, and a small piece, the exact one in his 
hand, wanting, but which had escaped my attention from the mass of gold 
lace and embroidery with which it was covered. 

<< Do you know, Bocquin," said Duchesne, in a tone much graver than he 
had used before, '' I never noticed that ?" 

" Parbleu ! I believe you," said he, laughing ; " nor did I, till you sat on 
the bench; when I was so pleased with your coolness, I could not, for the 
life of me, interrupt you." 

" Have you got any money, Burke?" said the Chevalier; " some twenty 
gold pieces ^" 

'' No, no, captain," said Bocquin, "not now — another time. I must call 
upon you one of these mornings about another affair, and it will be time 
enough then." 

"As you please, Bocquin," said the Chevalier, putting up his purse again : 
"and so, till we meet." 

" TiU we meet, gentlemen," replied the other, as he bowed us respect- 
fully to the door. 

" You seem to have but a very faint comprehension of all this, Burke^" 
said Duchesne, as he took my arm ; "you look confoundedly puzzled, I must 
say." 

" If I didn't, I should be an admirable actor—- that's all,", said I. 

" Why, I think the thing is plain enough, in all conscience ; Bocquin 
found that piece of my jacket on the ground, and, of course the affair was in 
his hands." 

" Why, do you mean to say ^*' 

" That I shot Monsieur le Prince this morning, at a quarter past seven 
Q'dock— -and felt devilish uncomfortable about it till the last ten minutes, 
my boy. If I did not confide the matter to you before, it was because that 
until all chance of detection was passed, I could not expose you to the risk 
of an examination before the pr^fet de police. Happily now these dangers 
are all over. Bocquin is too dever a fellow not to throw all the other 
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spies on a vroDg scent, so that we need hove no fear ofthexesnJi/* i oould 
scarcely credit the endence of my senses, at the coohess aoBd duplicity of 
the cheyalier throughout an affair of soch imnunent risk, nor was I less asr 
tonished at the aeoouat he ga;ve of the vhole prooeedb^. 

One word, on learing the vdrde, had decided there should he a meetiDg 
the foQowing day ; and as the Bussiaa well knew the danger of kis adven- 
ture, from the law whidi was recently passed regarding priaoneaes on paraki 
he proposed they should meet without seeonds on either sid^. Duchesne 
acceded; and it was arranged that the chevalier should drive along l^fioe 
de BiToli, at seven the next momiiig, where the Bussian would join, him, 
and they should drive together to the Bois de Boulogne^ 

^ To do my Cbssac^ justice," said Duchesne, "he behaiml admcrably 
throughout the whole affidr; and on taking his place beside me in the eab^ 
entered into ecmversation freely and eaisily on the topics of the day. We 
chatted of the campaign— of the cavalry — of the Russian sernoe— l^eir size 
and equipment, only needing a higher organisation to make ikem first-rate 
troops. We spoke of the Emperor Alexander, of whom he was evidently 
proud, and much pleased to hear the finvourable opinion Napoleon enter- 
tained of his aAuHty and capacity ; and it was in the middla of an anecdote 
about Savary and the Czar we arrived at the Bois de Boubgne^ 

^' I need not tell you the details of the affair, save that we loaded our own 
pistols, and stepped the ground ourselves. They were like other things of 
the same sort — the first shot concluded the matter. I aimed at his shoulder, 
but the pistol threw high. As to his bullet, it was only awhile ago I knew 
it went so near me. It was nervous work, passing the barri^re ; for Jbad he 
not made an effort to sit up straight in the cab, the sentry might have de- 
tained and examined us. All that you heard about his being left at his own 
door, covered with blood, and fainting, I need not tell you has no truth. I 
never left the spot till the door was opened, and I saw him in the hands of 
a servant* Of course I concealed my face, and then drove off, at fall 
i^)eed." 

By this time we arrived at the Luxembourg, and Duchesne, with all the 
coolness in the world, joined a knot of persons engaged in discussing the 
duel, and endeavouring, by sundry clever and ingenious e:q>laDations, to ac- 
count for the circumstance. 

As I sauntered along to my quarters, I pondered over the adventtue, and 
the character of the chevalier ; and however I might torn the matter in my 
mind, one thought was ever uppermost— « sincere wish that I had not been 
made his confidant in the secx^* 
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CHAPTER XHL 

XEDB BKTUBir OF THB WOUSDED. 

A Tsw mssnoD^ after this oecmrenee, wben, as Daohesne himself pio> 
pfaesiecl, a& memoiy of it was compkteljr forgotten, the orire du jour from 
the Tnilezies eommanded all the troops then garrisoiied in Paris to be 
mider arms, i^ an eariy hoar, in the Champs Eljs^, when the Empem 
would pass them in reriew. The spectacle had, however, another object^ 
which was not generalhjr known. The convoys of the wounded from Anster- 
litz were that same day to arriye at Paris, and the display of troops was 
intended at once to honour this enir^, and give to the sad procession of the 
maimed and dying the semblance of a triumpL Such were the aitfol 
devices which ever mixnstered to the deceit of the nation, and suffered them 
to look on but one side of their glory. 

As I anticipated, the chevalier was greatly out of temper at the whole of 
this proceeding. He detested nothing more than those military displays 
which are got np for the populace; he despised the exhibition of troops to 
the vulgar and unmeaning criticism of tailors and barbers ; and, more than 
aD, he shrank from the companionship of the National Guard of Paris — 
those shop-keeping soldiers, with their nmbreUas and speetades, who figured 
with such pride on these occasions. 

"Another affiur like this," said he, passionately, *'and Pd resign my 
commission. A procession at the Porte St. Martin— the hontf grca on 
Easter Monday — ^Fm your man for either ; but to sit bolt upright on your 
saddle for three, maybe, four hours — to be stared at by every bourgeois 
from the Rue da Bac— to be pointed at with pink parasols, and compared 
with some ribbon-vender of the Boulevards — ^par St. Louis ! I can't even 
bear to think of it ! Look yonder," said he, pointing to the court of the 
palace, where already a regiment was drawn up, under arms, and passing in 
iospection before the colonel; "there begins the dress-rehearsal already. 
His Majesty says mid-day — ^the generals of division draw out their men at 
eleven o'clock — ^the colonels take a look at their corps at ten — ^the ehef% de 
hataUUm at nine — ^and, parbleu ! the corporals are at work by day-break. 
Then, what confounded drilling and dressing np, as if Napoleon could 
detect the slightest waving of the line over two leagues of ground ; while 
you see the luckless adjutants flying hither and thither, cursing, impre- 
eating, and threatening, and hastily reiteratbg at the head of each company 
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'Eemember, men — ^be stire to remember— that when the drams beat to 
arms^ you shout, " Vive VEmpereur !" * Eely upon it, Burke, if we had 
but one half of these preparations before abatUe, we'd not be the dangerous 
fellows those Russians and Austrians think us." 

'' Come, come," said I, " you shall not persuade me that the soldiers feel 
no pride on these occasions. The same men who fight so valiantly for their 
Emperor ** 

" Stop there, I beg of you," said he, bursting into a fit of laughter. " I 
must really cry halt now. So long as you live, my dear friend, let nothing 
induce you to repeat that worn cant, 'Eight for their Emperor P Why, 
they fought as bravely for Turenne;, and YiUars, and Mar^al Saxe ; they 
were as fall of courage under Moreau, and Either, and Desaix, and Hoche 
— ay, and will be again when the Emperor is no more, and Heaven knows 
who stands in his place. The genius of a French army is fighting, not for 
gain, nor plunder, nor even for glory, so much as for fighting itself; and he 
is the best man who gives them most of it. What reduced the reckless 
hordes of the revolution to habits of discipline and obedience but the war- 
like spirit of their leaders, whose bravery they respected P And think you 
Napoleon himself does not feel this in {lis heart, a^ know the necessity of 
continual war, to feed the insatiable appetite of his followers ? In a word» 
my friend," added he, in a tone of mock solemnity, '' we are a great people, 
and nature intended us to be so, by giving us a language in which ' Gloire' 
rhymes with ' Yictoire;' and now for the march« for I fancy we are late 
enough ahready." 

There are few sources of annoyance more poignant than to discover any 
illusion we have long indulged in assailed by the sneers and sarcasms of 
another, who assumes a tone of superior wisdom on the faith of a difference 
of opinion. The mass of our likings and dislikings find their way into our 
heart, more from impulse than reason, and when attacked are scarcely de- 
fensible by any effort of the understandiog. This very fact renders us more 
painfully alive to their preservation, and we shriok instinctively from any 
discussion of them. While such is the case, we fed more bitterly the 
cruelty of him who, out of mere wantonness, can sport with the sources of 
our happiness, and assail the hidden stores of so many of our pleasures, for,, 
unhappily, the mockery once Ibtened to lies associated with the idea for 
ever. 

Already had Duchesne stripped me of more than one delusion, and made 
me feel that I was but indulging in a deceptive happiness in my dream of 
life ; and often did I regret that I ever knew him. It is not enough to feel 
the sophistry of one's adversary, you should be able to detect and expose 
it, otherwise the triumphant tone he assumes gives him an air of victory 
which ends by imposing on yourself ; and of this I now felt convinced in my 
own case. ^j.^ 
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These thoughts rendered me silent as we wended our way towards the 
Tuileries, where the various officers of the staff and the corps d'Slite were 
assembled. Here we found several of the marshals in waiting for the Em- 
peror, while the Mameluke Guard, in all the splendour of its gay equip- 
ments, stood around the great entrance of the palace. Many handsome 
equipages were also there ; one, 'conspicuous above the rest for its livery of 
white and gold, with four outriders, belonged to Madame Murat, the Grand 
Duchess of Berg, whose taste for splendour and show extended to every 
department of her household. 

At last there was a movement in those nearest the palace ; the drums 
beat to arms, the guard within the vestibule presented, and the Emperor 
appeared, followed by a brilliant staff. He stood for a few seconds on the 
steps — ^his hands clasped behind his back, and his head a little bent for- 
wards, as if in thought ; then, drawing himself up, he looked with a gaze of 
proud composure on the crowd that Med the court of the palace, and where 
now all was silent and stilL Never before had I remarked the same im- 
perious expression of his features ; but as his eye ranged over the brilliant 
array, now, I could read the innate consciousness of superiority in which he 
excelled. Ney, Murat, Victor, Bessiferes — ^how little seemed they all before 
that mighty genius, whose glory they but reflected. 

Oh ! how lightly then did I deem the mocking jests of Duchesne, or all 
that his spirit of sarcasm could invent. There stood the conqueror of Italy 
and Egypt — ^the victor of Marengo and Austerlitz, looking every inch a 
monarch and a soldier. Whether from thoughtless inattention, or studied 
affectation, I camiot say, but at that moment, when all stood in respectful 
silence before the Emperor, Duchesne had approached the grille of the 
palace, next to the Place du Carrousel, and was busily chatting with a 
pretty-looking girl, who, with a number of others, sat in a hired caUche, A 
hearty burst of laughter at something he said rang through the court, and 
turned every eye in that direction. In an instant the Emperor's eagle 
glance pierced the distance, and fastened on the chevalier, who, seated care- 
lessly on one side of his saddle, paid no attention to what was going for- 
ward, when suddenly an aide-de-camp touched him on the arm, and said, 

*' Monsieur le Capitaine Duchesne, his Majesty the Emperor would speak 
with you." 

Duchesne turned; a faint, a very faint flush covered his cheek, and, 
putting spurs to his horse, he galloped up to the front of the terrace, where 
the Emperor was standing. From the distance at which I stood, to hear 
what passed was impossible ; but I watched with a most painful interest 
the scene before me. 

The Emperor's attitude was unchanged, as the chevalier rode up ; and 
when Duchesne himself seemed to listen with a respectful manner to the 
words of his Majesty, I could see, by his easy bearing, that his self-posses- 
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" Advance a pace or two, captain," said the young officer I addressed* 
" you can see it all." 

I did so, and then beheld — oh ! with what delight and surprise — ^my poor 
friend, Pioche, seated on the driving-seat of a gun, with his hand in salute as 
the Emperor spoke to him. 

" Thou wilt not have promotion, nor a pension — what, then, can I do for 
thee?" said Napoleon, smiling. "Hast any friend in the service whom I 
could advance for thy sake P" 

"Yes, parbleul" said Pioche, scratching his forehead, with a sort of 
puzzle and confusion even the Emperor smiled at, "L have a friend; but 
mayhap those wouldn't like—" 

*' Ask me for nothing thou, thinkest I could not, ought not to grant," 
said the Emperor, sternly. " What is't now P" 

The poor corporal seemed thoroughly nonplussed, and for a seconder two 
could not reply. At last, as if sunmioning all his courage for the effort, he 
said, " Well, thou canst but refuse, and then the fault wiU be all thine ; she 
is a brave girl, and had she been a man " 

"Whom can he meanP" said Napoleon^ "Is the man's head wan- 
dering P" 

" No, itum gineral — all right there — ^that shell has turned many a sabre's "> 

edge. I was talking of Minette, the vivandiere of ours. If thou art so bent 
on doing me a service, why, promote her, and thou'lt make the whole regi- 
ment proud of it." 

This speech was lost in the laugh which, beginning with the Emperor, 
extended to the staff, and at last to all the bystanders. 

" Dost wish I should make her one of my aides-de-camp P" said Napo- 
leon, still laughing. . 

" Farbleu / thou hast more ill-favoured ones among them," said Pioche, 
with a significant look at the grim faces of Rapp and Daru, whose hard and 
weather-beaten features never deigned a smile, while every other face was 
moved in laughter. 

" But thou hast not said, yet, what I am to do," rejoined the Emperor. 

" Thou used not to be so hard to understand," grumbled out Pioche. 
"I have seen the time thou'd have said, 'Is it Minette that was wounded at 
the Adige P— is that the girl stood in the square at Marengo P Farbleu I I'll 
give her the cross of the Legion !' " 

" And she shall have it. Corporal Hoche," said Napoleon, as he detached 
the decoration he wore on the breast of his coat. " Give the order for the 
vivandiere to advance." 

Scarce w^re the words spoken, when the sound of a horse pressed to his 
speed was heard, and, mounted upon a small but showy Arab, a present 
from the regiment, Minette rode up. In the bloom of health, and flushed 
by exercise and the excitement of the moment, I never saw her look so 
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handsome. Eeimng in her horse short, as she came in front of the 
Emperor^ the animal reared up, almost i^traight, and pawed the air with his 
fore-legs, while she, with all the composure in life, raised her hand to her 
cap, and saluted the Emperor with an action the most easy and graceful. 
Thou hast some yonder," said Fioche, with a grim smile at the staff, 

would be sore puzzled to keep their saddles as weU." 

<< Minette," said the Emperor, while he gazed on her handsome features 
with evident pleasure, "your name is well known to me for many actions of 
kindness and self-devotion; wear this cross of the Legion of Honour; you 
will not value it the less that, until now, it has been only worn by me. 
Whenever you find one worthy to be your husband, Minette, I will charge 
myself with the dowry." 

" Oh, sire," said the trembling girl, as she pressed the Emperor's fingers 
to her lips — " oh, sire, is this real ?" 

" Tes, parbleu /" said Fioche, wiping a lai^ tear from his eye, as he 
spoke ; " he can make thee be a man, and make me feel like a girl." 

As Duroc attached the cross to the buttonhole of the vivandi^re's frock, 
she sat pale as death, totally overcome by her sensations of pride, and 
nnable to say more than, "Oh, sire!" which she repeated three or four 
times at intervals. 

Again the procession moved on ; other waggons followed with their brave 
fellows ; but all the interest of the scene was now, for me at least, wrapped 
up in that one incident, and I took but little notice of the rest. 

Eor full two hours the eortige continued to roll on — ^waggon after waggon, 
filled with the shattered renmants of an army. Yet such was the indomitable 
spirit of the people—- such the heartfelt passion for glory— all deemed that 
procession the proudest triumph of their arms. Nor was this feeling con- 
fined to the spectators ; the wounded themselves leaned Eagerly over the 
sides of the charrettes, to gaze into the crowds on either side, seeking some 
old familiar face, and looking, through all their sufferings, proudly on the 
dense mob beneath them. Some tried to cheer, and waved their powerless 
hands ; but others, faint and heart -sick, turned their glazed eyes towards 
the "Invalides," whose lofty dome appeared above the trees, as though to 
say, that was now their resting-place — the only one before the grave. 

He who witnessed that day could have little doubt about the guiding spirit 
of the French nation ; nor could he distrust their willingness to sacrifice 
anything-nay, all— to national glory. 

Suffering and misery — wounds, ghastly and dreadful, were on every side ; 
and yet not one word of pity, not a look of compassion was there. These 
men were, in their eyes, far too highly placed for sympathy : theirs was that 
path to which all aspired ; and their trophies were their own worn frames 
and mangled bodies. 

And then, how they brightened up as the Emperor would draw near — 
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hxm evea. the iiuiiiest wonkl striTe to cskk his ^e, and gaie "wiiik puied 
lips on him as he fq^ke^ «8 thosgh diinkiig in hifl yoy woEds— the bym to 
their bnuaed hearts; and ike £uni cfy of ''Z'Mujiermrl rSe^MnvrP' 
passed like a miina«r along the ime. 

Kot nntil the last vaggon had defiled before him did the Emperor leave 
the ground. It was then nearly dark, and already the lamps were lighted 
along the qnaySk and the windows of the palaoe dispbjed the brilliant 
lostre of the preparatioas for a grand dinner to the marshals. 

As we mored sbwly along in dose order, I found myself among a gjDwp 
of officers of the Emperor's stafi^ eagerly discussing the day and its events, 

*'I am sorry for Dnchesne," said one ; ** with all his impertinenoes-HMd 
he had enough of them — ^he was a brave fellow, and a gkdons leader at a 
moment of difficulty." 

" Well, well, the Emperor has, perhaps, fotgLven him by this time ; and it 
is not likely he would mar the happiness of a dajy like this by disgracing an 
officer of the 'a^i^tf.'" 

" Ton are wrong, my friend ; his Majesty is not sorry fw the occasion, 
which can prove that he knows as well how to puniah as to reward. DuchesneTs 
fate IB sealed. Yon are not old enough to remember, as I cao, tiie morning 
at Lonado, where the same ordre dujour conferred a mark of honour on cme 
brother, and condemned another to be shot." 

*' And was this, indeed, the case F'' 

''Ay, was it. Many can tell yon of il^ as well as myself. They were both 
in the same regiment — the fifteenth demi-brigade of light infiBntry. They 
held a ch&teau, at Salo, against the enemy for eight hours, when, i^ length, 
the elder, who commanded at the front, capitulated, and laki down his arms : 
the younger refused to comply, and continued the %ht. They were re- 
inforced an hour afterwards^ and the Austrians beaten off. The day after 
they were both trie4> and the result was as I have told you — the utmost 
favour the younger could obtain wasj not to ^witness the execution of his 
brother." 

As I heard this Biasj my very blood curdled in my vems, and I looked with 
a kind of dread on him who now rode a few paces in front of me — the stem 
and pitiless Napoleon. 

At last we entered the court of the Tuileries^ when the Emperor, dis- 
missing lus staff, entered the palace, and we separated, to follow our own 
plans for the evening. For a moment or two I remained uncertain which 
way to turn. I wished mnch to see Duchesne;, yet scarcely hoped to meet 
with him by returning to the Luxembourg. It was not the time to be away 
from him, at a moment like this, and I resolved to seek him out. 

Eor above an hour I went fromcafd to'caf^, where he was in the habit of 
resorting, but to no purpose. He had not been seen in any of them during 
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i^ daj, 80 that at kngth I tamed hoiiiefrard» with the £uiit hope that I 
ahoold see him then on my aimaL 

Smnehow, I nerer ha4f^tmore sad and depieaaed; and the eyents of the 
da^, so fax frommakiDgme participate in. the genend joy, had left me gloomy 
and desponding. My spiiit was little in hann<my witk the gay and merry 
groaps that passed along the streets, chanting their campaigning songs, and 
usnaUy hajing some dd soldier of the ''Guard" amongst them; for they 
felt it as a fdte, and were hnnying to the^'cahaiets" to celebrate the day of 
Anstcfldiiak 



CHAPTBEXIV. 

"the ohxtai^ibb." 

When men of high courage and proud hearts meet with reverses in life, 
oni anxiety is rather to learn what new channel their thoughts and ex- 
eridons will take in future, than to hear how they hare borne up under mis- 
fortune. I knew Duchesne too well to suppose that any turn of fate would 
find him wholly unprepared ; but still, a public reprimand, and from the lips 
of ike Emperor, too, was of a nature to wound him to the quick ; and I could 
not guess, nor picture to myself in what way he would bear it. The loss of 
grade itself was a thing of consequence, as the service of the '' //»Vd" was 
reckoned a certain promotion, not to speak of — ^what to him was far more 
important— ^the banishment from Paris and its salons, to some gloomy and 
distant encampment. In speculations like these I returned to my quavers, 
where I was surprised to discover that the chevalier had not been since 
morning. I learned from his servant that he had dismissed him, with his 
horses, soon after leaving the Tuileries^ and had not returned home from 

that tamA- 

I dined alone that day, and sat mcfodily by myself, thinlnng over the 
events of the morning, and wondering what had become of my fnend, and 
watehing every sound that might tell of his coming. It is true there were 
many things I liked not in Duchesne : lus cold, sardonic spirit, his moqueur 
ten^eramentj chiUed and repelled me ; but I recognised, even through his 
own efforts at concealment, a manly tone of independence — ^a vigorous re- 
liance on self, that raised him in my esteem, and made me regard him with 
a certain species of admiration. With his unsettled or unstable political 
opinions, I greatly dreaded the excess to which a spirit of revenge might 
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cany him. I knew that the Jacobin party, and the Bourbons themselyes, 
lay in wait for every erring member of the Imperial side ; - and I felt no 
little anxiety at the temptations they might hold out to him, at a moment 
when his excitement might have the mastery over his cooler judgment. 

Late in the evening, a government messenger arrived with a large letter 
addressed to him £rom the minister o{ war ; and even this caused me fresh 
uneasiness, since I connected the despatch in my mind with some detail of 
duty, which his absence might leave unperformed. 

It was long past midnight, as I sat, vainly endeavouring to occupy my- 
self with a book, which each moment I laid down to listen, when suddenly 
I heard the roll of a fiacre in the court beneath, the great doors banged and 
closed, and the next moment the chevalier entered the room. 

He was dressed in plain clothes, and looked somewhat paler than usual, 
but, though evidently labouring under excitement^ affected his wonted ease 
and carelessness of manner, as, taking a chair in front of me, he sat down. 

'' What a day of worry and trouble this has been, my dear friend," he 
began : "from the moment I last saw you, to the present one, I have not 
rested, and with four invitations to dinner, I have not dined anywhere." 

He paused as he said thus much, as if expecting me to say something ; 
and I perceived that the embarrassment he felt rather increased than other- 
wise. I therefore endeavoured to mumble out something about his hurried 
departure, and the annoyance of such a sentence, when he stopped me sud- 
denly. 

" Oh, as to ihai^ I fancy the matter is arranged already; I should have 
had a letter from the war office." 

" Yes ; there is one here — ^it came three hours ago." 

He turned at once to the table, and breaking the seal, perused the packet 
in silence, then handed it to me, as he said, 

" Read that, it will save a world of explanation." 

It was dated five o'clock, and merely contained the following few words : 

"His Majesty I. and E. accepts the resignation of Senior Captain 
Duchesne, late of the Imperial Gxiard; who, from the date of the present, 
is no longer in the service of France. 

(Signed) " Bebthieb, 

"Marshal of Erance." 

A small sealed note dropped from the packet, which Duchesne took up, 
and broke open with eagerness. 

" Ha! parbleuP* cried he, with] energy ; "I thought not; see here, 
Burke — ^it is Duroc who writes : 

^' My deab DxrcHEsui:,— I knew there was no use in making such a pro- 
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positioii, and told you as mucli. The moment I said the word * England,' 
he shouted out ' No !' in such a tone, you might hare heard it at the Lux- 
embourg. You will perceive, then, the thing is impracticable ; and perhaps, 
after all, for your own sake, it is better it should be so. — ^Yours ever. 

« D." 






This is all mystery to me, Duchesne ; I cannot fSathom it in the least." 
Let me assist you — a few words will do it. I gave in my dimimon as 
Captain of the Guard, which, as you see, his Majesty has accepted : we shall 
leave it to the Moniteur of to-morrow to annonnce whether graciously or 
not. I also addressed a formal letter to Doroc, to ask the Emperor's per- 
mission to visit England, on private business of my own." His eyes 
sparkled with a malignant lustre as he said these last words, and his cheek 
grew deep scarlet. ''This, however, his Majesty has not granted, doubtless 
firom private reasons of his own, and thus we stand. Which of us, think 
you, has most spoiled the other's rest for this night ?" 

'' But still I do not comprehend. What can take you to England ? 
You have no friends there — ^you've never been in that country." 

" Do you not know the very word is proscribed — ^that the island is covered 
from his eyes in the map he looks upon — ^that perjide JIbum is the demon 
that haunts his dark hours, and menaces, with threatening gesture, the 
downfal of all his present glory P Ah ! by St. Denis ! boy, had I been you, 
it is not such an epaulette as this I had worn." \ 

"Enough, Duchesne ; I will not hear more. Not to you, nor any one, am 
I answerable for the reasons that have guided my coxiduct ; nor had I lis- 
tened to so much, save that such excitement as yours may make that par- 
donable which, in calmer moments, is not so." 

'' You say right, Burke," said he, quickly, and with more seriousness of 
manner; ''it is seldom I have been betrayed into such a passionate warmth 
as this ; I hope I have not offended you. This change of circumstance will 
make none in our friendship. I knew tfi my dear boy. And now let us turn 
from such tiresome topics. Where think you I have been spending the 
evening P But how could you ever guess P Well, at the ' Od^on,' attending 
Mademoiselle Pierrot, and a very pretty friend of hers— one of our vivan- 
di^res, who happens to be in the brigade with mademoiselle's brother, and 
dined there to-day. She only arrived in Paris this morning ; and, by Jove ! 
there are some handsome faces in our gay salons would scarcely stand the 
rivaby with hers. I must show you the fair Minette." 

" Minette !" stammered I, while a sickly sensation, a fear of some un- 
known misfortune to the poor girl, almost stopped my utterance. "I know 
her^— she belongs to the Fourth Cuirassiers." 

" Ah, you blow her P Who would have suspected my quiet friend of 
such an acquaintance P And so, you never hinted this to me. Mafoi, I'd 
have thought twice about throwing up my commission if I had seen her half 
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aa hoiar earHer. Coise^ tell nue all you kncnr of her^-^jiere does die come 

« Ctf her histofy I am totally ignorant; I ean wdy tell you that lier clia- 
racter is wLtlioat a stain or xeproacb, in circniBfltnoes whiere few, if any 
save herself, ever walked scathless. That on more than one occasion she 
has displayed heroism worthy of the best among us." 

« Oh dear, oh dear, how disappoiaied I am; indeed, I half feaied as 
much: she k a regokr vivaadiire ol the melodrame — virtuouij, higk- 
minded, and iatrepid. You, of course, believe all tha— don't be angry, 
Biirke— but I don't, and the reascm is, I can't— 4he gods have made me in- 
credulous firom tiie cradle. I hove a rooted obstinacy about me, perfectly 
irreclaimable ; thus, I fancy Napoleon to be a Corsican'— a modern marshal 
to be a proBQoted sergeant— a judge of the upper court to be a public pro- 
secutor—and a vivandifere of the grande omh ^But, Til not offend, don't 

be afraid, my poor fellow, ;evai at the risk of the rivalry. Upon my life, 
I'm glad to see you have a heart susceptible of any little tenderness ; but 
you cannot blame me if I'm weary of this eternal travestie of character 
which goes on amongst us. Why will oar republican and sans culotte frieads 
try courtly airs and graces, while our real aristocracy stoop to the affected 
coarseness of the canaille P Is it possible that they who wish to found a 
new order of things do not see that all these pantomime costumes and cha- 
racters denote nothing but change — ^that we are only performing a comedy 
after all? I scarcely expect it will be a five-act one; and, h jpropos of 
comedies, when shall we pay our respects to Madame de LacosteUerie ? It 
will require all my diplomacy to keep my ground there, under my recent 
misfortune. Nothing short of a tender inquiry from the Duchesse de 
Montserrat will open the doors for me. Alas, and alas I I suppose I shall 
have to fall back on the Faubourg." 

" But is the step irrevocable, Duchesne ? Can you really bring yourself 
to forego a care» which opened with such promise P'* 

"And terminated with such disgflfce," added he, smiling placidly. 

" Nay, nay— don't affect to take it thus ; your services would have placed 
you high, and won for you honours and rank." 

"And, ma/oi, have they not done so ? Am I not a very interesting in- 
dividual at this moment— ^more so than at any other of my life P Are not 
half the powdered heads of the Faubourg plotting over my downfal, and 
wondering how they are to secure me to the *true cause?' Are not the 
hot heads of the Jacobites speculating on my admission, by a unanimous 
vote, into their order ? And has not Fouch^ gone to the spedal expense of a 
new police spy, soldy destined to dine at the same eq/^, play at the same 
salon, and sit in the same box of the Opera with me P Is this nothing P 
WeD, it win be good fun after all to set their wise brains on the wrong 
track, not to speak of the happiness of weeding one's acquaintance, which a 
Kttle turn of fortune always effects so instantaneously.'* 
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" One would suppose from your maimer, Duchesne, that some unlooked- 
for piece of good luck had befallen you ; this event seems to have been the 
crowning one of your life." 

" Am I not at liberty, boy P Have I not thrown the slavery behind me ? 
Is that nothing ? You may fancy your collar, because there is some gold 
upon it ; but, trust me, it galls the neck as cursedly as the veriest brass. 
Gome, Burke, I must have a glass of champagne, and you must pledge me 
in a creaming bumper. If you don't join in the sentiment now, the time 
will come later on — ^we may be many a mile apart — ay, perhaps a whole 
world will divide us ; but you'll remember my toastr-^' To him i^t is free.' 
I am sick of most thinga — women, wine, wiur, play — the game of life itself, 
with all its daahiog and exdtiag interests— ^I have had them to satiety; but 
liberty has its charm— even to the palsied aim aad the withered lumd 
freedom is dear,, and why not to him who yet can strike P' 

His eyes flashed Are as he spoke, and he drained glass after glass of wine, 
without seeming aware oi what he was doing. 

" If you felt thus, Duchesne, why have you remained so long a soldier P' 

" I'll tell you. He who travels unwillingly along some dreary path stops 
often as he goes^ and looks around to see i^ in the sky .above or the road 
beneath, some obstacle may not cross his way, and bid him tuzn. The 
faintest sound of a brewing storm, the darkeniiig shadow of a dood, a 
swollen rivulet, is enough, and straightway he yields : so men seem swayed 
in life by trifles which never moved them, by acddeats which came not near 
their hearts. These, which the world called their disappoinjanents, were 
often but the [uivots of thdr fortune. I have had enough, nay, mare than 
enough^ of all this* You must not ask Uie hackneyed actoi of the melo- 
drama to start at the blue lights^ and feel real fear at buisiing forests and 
flaming chftteanx ; this mock passion of the Enqperox^r — " 

"C!ome, my friend, that is indeed too much; nnqiiffifitinnahly there was 
no feigning there." 

Duchesne gave a bitt» laugh, and laying his hand on my arm, said, 

" My good boy, I know him well ; the knowledge has cost me something 
— ^butlhaveit. A soldier's enthuyasm!" said he, in irony; ^^bah! Shall I 
tell you a little incident of my boyhood P I detest story-telling, but this you 
Bftust hear. EiU my glass — listen, and I promise yon not to be lengthy.'^ 

It was the flrst time in our intimacy in whidk Duchesne referred distinctly 
to his past life; and I willingly accepted the offer he madei, anticipating 
that any incident, no matt^ how trivial, might throw a light on the strange 
^contrarieties of his character. 

He sat for several minutes silent— his eyes tuned towards the giound; 
a faint smile — ^more of sadness than aught else-^played about his Hps, as he 
muttered to himself some words I could not catch; then rallying, with a 
sli^ effort, he b^an thus—* But, short as his tale was, we must give 
him a chapter to himself . 
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cWpter XV. 

▲ BOYISH mSMIllISCENCE. 

** I BEUEYS I have already told you, Burke, that my family were most 
of them Boyaiists. Such as were engaged in trade followed the fortunes 
of the day, and cried ' Vive la BSpubUque /' like their neighbours. Some 
deemed it better to emigrate, and wait in a foreign land for the happy hour 
of returning to their own — a circumstance, by the way, which must have 
tried their patience ere this ; and a few, trusting to their obscure position, 
living in out-of-the-way, remote spots, supposed that in the general uproar 
they might escape undetected ; and, with one or two exceptions, they were 
right. Among these latter was an immarried brother of my mother, who 
having held a military command for a great many years in the He de Bour- 
bon, retired to spend the remainder of his days in a small but beautiful 
ch&teau on the sea-side,, about three leagues from Marseilles. The old vis- 
count (we continued to call him so among ourselves, though the use of titles 
was proscribed long before) had met with some disappointment in love in 
early life, which had prevented his ever marrying, and turned all his affec- 
tions towards the children of his brothers and sisters, who invariably passed 
a couple of months of each summer with him, arriving from different parts 
of Erance for the purpose. And truly it was a strange sight to see the mix- 
ture of look, expression, accent, and costume, that came to the rendezvous : 
the long-featured boy, with blue eyes and pointed chin— Kjold, wary, and 
suspicious — ^brave, but cautious, that came from Normandy; the high- 
spirited, reckless youth, from Britt.any ; the dark-eyed girl of Provence ; 
the quick-tempered, warm-hearted Gascon ; and, stranger than all, from his 
contrast to the rest, the little Parisian, with his airs of the capital, and his 
contempt for his rustic brethren, nothing daunted that in all their boyish 
exercises he found himself so much their inferior. Our dear old unde 
loved nothing so well as to have us around him, and even the little ones, of 
five and six years old, when not living too far off, were brought to these 
r^nions, which were to us the great events of each year of our lives. 

" It was in the June of the year 1794 — ^I shall not easily forget the date- 
that we were all assembled as usual at ' Le Luc' Our party was rein- 
forced by some three or four new visitors, among whom was a little girl of 
about twelve years old, Annette de Noailles, the prettiest creature I ever 
beheld. Every land has its own trait of birth distinctly marked. I don't 
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know whether you have observed that the brow and the forehead are more 
mdicative of class in Frenchmen than any other portion of the face ; hers 
was perfect, and, though a mere child, conveyed an impression of tempered 
decision and mildness that was most fascinating; the character of her 
features was thoughtfol^ and, were it not for a certain vivacity in the eyes, 
would have been even sad. Forgive me, if I dwell — ^when I need not — on 
these traits : she is no more. Her father carried her with him in his exile, 
and your louring skies and gloomy air soon laid her low. Annette was the 
child of royalist parents. Both her father and mother had occupied places 
in the royal household; and she was accustomed from her earliest infancy to 
hear the praise of the Bourbons from lips which trembled when they spoke. 
Poor child ! how well do I remember her little prayer for the martyred 
saint — for so they styled the murdered king — ^which she never missed saying 
each morning, when the mass was over in the chapel of the ch&teau. It is 
a carious fact, that the girls of a family were frequently attached to the 
fortunes of the Bourbons, while the boys dedared for the revolution ; and 
these differences penetrated into the very core, and sapped the happiness of 
many whose affection had stood the test of every misfortune, save the up- 
rooting torrent of anarchy that poured in with the revolution. These party 
differences entered into all the little quarrels of the school-room and the 
nursery ; and the taunting epithets of either side were used in angry passion 
by those who neither guessed nor could understand their meaning. Need 
it be wondered if, in after life, these opinions took the tone of intense con- 
victions, when even thus in infancy they were nurtured and fostered ? Our 
little circle at Le Luc was, indeed, wonderfally free from such causes of 
eontention; whatever paths in life fate had in store for us afterwards, then, 
at least, we were of one mind. A few of the boys, it is true, were struck 
by the successes of those great armies the revolution poured over Europe ; 
but even they were half ashamed to confess enthusiasm in a cause so con- 
stantly alHed in their memory with everything mean and low-lived. Such, 
in a few words, was the little party assembled around the supper-table of the 
ch&teau, on one lovely evening in June. The windows, opening to the 
ground, let in the perfumed air from many a sweet and flowery shrub with- 
out, while already the nightingale had begun her lay in the deep grove hard 
by. The evenjng was so calm, we could hear the plash of the making tide 
upon the shore, and the minute peals of the waves smote on the ear With a 
soft and melancholy cadence that made us silent and thoughtful. As we 
sat for some minutes thus, we suddenly heard the sound of feet coming up 
the little gravel walk towards the chlbteau, and, on going to the window, 
perceived three men in uniform leading their horses slowly along. The 
dusky light prevented our being able to distinguish their rank or condition ; 
but my uncle, whose fears were easily excited by such visitors, at once 
hastened to the door to receive them. 
VOL. n. I 
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*^His absence "was not of many minutes' durations but even now I can re- 
member the strange sensations of dread, that rendered ns all speechless, as 
we stood looking towards the door by which he was to enter. He came at 
last, and was followed by two officers, one, the elder, and the superior 
evidently, was a thin, slight man, of about thirty, with a pale but stem 
countenance, in which a certain haughty expression predominated ; the other 
was a fine, soldier-like, frank-looking fellow, who saluted us all as he came 
in with a snule and a pleasant gesture of his hand. 

'^ ' You may leave us, children,' said my uncb, as he proceeded towazda 
the bell. 

'' ' Ton were at supper, if I mistake not ?' said the elder of the two 
officers, with a degree c^ courtesy in bis tone I scaixely expected. 

* Yes, general But my little friends ' 

' Will, I hope, share with us,' said the General, interrupting; ' and I at 
least am determined, with your permission, that th^ shall remain. It is 
quite enough that we enjoy the hospitality of your di&teau for the ni^it, 
without interfering with the happiness of its inmates; and I beg that we 
niay give you as little inoonvenienoe as possible in providing for our aooom- 
modation.' ^ 

" Though these words were spoken with an easy and a kindly tone, there 
was a cold, distant mamier in the speaker that chilled us all, and, while we 
drew over to the table again, it was in silence and constraint. Indeed, our 
poor unde looked the very picture of dismay, endeavouring to do the 
honours to his guests, and seem at ease, while it was dear his fears were ever 
uppermost in his mind. 

" The aide-de-camp — for such the young officer was — ^looked like one who 
could have be^ agreeable and amusing, if the restraint of tiie genaral's 
presence was not over him. As it was, he spoke in a low, subdoed voioe, 
and seemed in great awe of his superior. 

" Unlike our usual ones, the meal was eaten in a moumfol stillness, the 
veiy youngest amongst us feding the presence oiike stranger as a thing of 
gloom and sadness. 

*' Supper over, my uncle, perhaps hoping to relieve the embarraaanxent he 
laboured under, asked permission of the general for us to remain, saying : 

*' 'My little people, air, are great novelists, and they usually amuse me 
of an eyening by their stories. Will this be too great an endurance for 
youP' 

" ' By no means,' said the Genraal, gaily ; ' there's nothing I like better ; 
I hope they will admit me as one of the party. I have SGrnething of a gift 
that way myself.' 

''The cirde was soon formed, the general and his aide-de-camp making 
part of it; but, thou^ they both exerted themsdves to the utmost to win 
our confidence, I know not why or wherefore, we could not shake off the 
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gloom we had f el't at first, but sat awkward and ill at ease^ unable to utter 
a w<xrd, and even ashatned to look at each other. 

" ' Come/ said the General, ' I see how it is ; I ba^e broken in upon a 
very happy party ; I moat make the only amsnck in my power ; I shall be 
the story-teller for this evening.' As he said this, he looked around the 
little drck, and, by some seemii^ magio of hia own, in an instant he had 
won us eveiy on& We drew ow diaks closer towards him, and listened 
eagerly for his tale. Few people, saye such as live muoh among children, 
or take the trouble to study their tone of lediaig and thinking, are aware 
how far reality surpasses in interest the force of mere ficticm. The fact is 
with them far more than all the surt of the narrative, and if yon cannot say 
'this was true,' more than half of the pleasure your story confers is lost for 
ever. Whether the general knew this, or that his memory supplied him 
more eaaUy than his imagination, I cannot say ; but his tale was a little 
incident of the siege of Toulon, where a drummer boy was killed, having 
returned to the breach, after the attack was repulsed, to seek for a little 
cockade of ribbon his mother had fastened on his cap that morning. Simple 
as was the story, he told it with a subdued and tender pathos that made 
our hearts thrill and filled every eye around him. 'It was a poor thing, 
it's true,' said he, ' that knot of ribbon, but it was glory to him to rescue it 
from the enemy; his heart was on the time when he should show it, blood- 
stained and torn, and say, " I took it from the ground amid the grape-shot 
and the musketry. I was the only living thing there that moment, and see, 
I bore it away, triumphantly." ' As the general spoke, he unbuttoned the 
breast of hia uniform, aod took forth a small piece of crumpled ribbon, 
fastened in the shape of a cockade. ' Here it is,' said he, holding it up 
before our eyes ; *it was for this he died.' We could scarce see it through 
our tear^. Poor Annette held her hands upon her face, and seabed violently. 
' Keep it» my sweet child,' said the Qeneral, as he attached the cockade to 
her shoulder; Mt is ^ glorious emblem, and well worthy to be worn by one 
so pTU« and so fak as you are.' 

''Annette looked up, and as she did, her eyes fell upcm the tricolor that 
hung from 'her shoulder — the hated, the despised irioolor'--4he badge of 
that party whose cruelty she had thought of by day aad dreamed of by 
night. She turned deadly pale, and sat, with lips compressed and clenched 
hands, unable to speak or s^. 

« c ^f^^^ ^ jt ; are you ill, child F said the General, snddoBtly. 

"'Annette, love — Annette, deaseaty' said my undfi, trembhng with 
anxiety, ' speak. What is the matter ?' 

" ' It is that,' cried I, fiercely, pointing to the knot, on which her eyes 
were bent with a shrinking horror I well knew the meaning of — ' it is that !' 

" The general bent on me a look of passionate meaning as, with a hissing 
tone, he said, ' Do you mean this ?' 

i2 
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" ' Yes/ said I, tearing it away, and trampling it beneath my feet — * yes ! 
it is not a Noailles can wear the badge of infamjr and crime ; the blood- 
stained tricolor can find slight fSayonr here.' 

" * Hush, boy— -hnsh, for Hearen's sake V cried my uncle, trembling with 
fear. 

" The caution came too late. The general, taking a note-book from his 
pocket, opened it leisurely, and then turning towards the yicomte, said: 
* This youth's name is * 

" ' Duchesne ; Henri Duchesne !' 

"'AndhisageP 

" ' Fourteen in March/ replied my unde, as his eyes filled up ; while he 
added, in a half whisper, ' if you mean the conscription, general, he has 
already supplied a substitute/ 

" ' No matter, sir, if he had sent twenty ; such defect of education as his 
needs correction ; he shall join the levies at Toulon in three days— in three 
days, mark me ! Depend upon it, sir,' said he, turning to me, * you shall 
learn a lesson beneath that tricolor you'll be somewhat long in forgetting. 
Dumolle, look to this.' With this direction to his aide-de-camp he arose, 
and before my poor unhappy uncle could recover his self-possession to reply, 
had left the room. 

" ' He will not do this, sir — surely, he will not,' said the Vicomte to the 
young officer. 

" ' General Bonaparte does not relent, sir, and if he did, he'd never show 
it,' was the cold reply. ^ 

'* That day week I carried a musket on the ramparts of Toulon. Here 
began a career I have followed ever since — with how much of enthusiasm I 
leave you to judge for yourself/' 

As Duchesne concluded this little story he arose, and paced the room 
backwards and forwards with rapid steps, while his compressed lips and 
knitted brow showed he was lost in gloomy recollections of the past. 

''He was right, after all, Burke/' said he, at length; ''personal honour 
will make the soldier, conviction may make the patriot. I fought as stoutly 
for this same cause as though I did not loathe it : how many others may be 
in the same position P You yourself, perhaps/' 

"No,no;notL" 

" Well, be it so," rejoined he, carelessly. " Good night." And with that 
he strolled negligently from the room, and I heard him humming a tune as 
he mounted the stairs towards his bedroom. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A GOOD-BT. 



" I HAYE come to bring you a card for the Court ball, capitaine," said 
General Daru, as he opened the door of my dressing-room the following 
morning. " See what a number of them I have here ; but except your own 
the addresses are not filled up. You are in favour at the T^ileries, it would 



seem." 



" I was not aware of my good fortune, general," replied I. 

" Be assured, however, it is such," said he. " These things are not, as 
so many deem them, mere matters of chance.* Every name is well weighed 
and conned over. The officers of the household serve one who does not 
forgive mistakes. And now that I think of it, you were intimate — ^very in- 
timate, I believe — ^with Duchesne P" 

" Yes, sir; we were much together." 

** Well, then, after what has occurred, I need scarcely say your acquaint- 
ance with him had better cease. There is no middle course in these matters. 
Circumstances will not bring you, as formerly, into each other's company ; 
and to continue your intimacy would be offensive to his Majesty." 

"But surely, sir, the friendship of persons so humble as we are can 
neither be a subject for the Emperor's satisfaction nor displeasure, if he 
even were to know of it." 

*'You must take my word for that," replied the General, somewhat 
sternly. '* The counsel I have given to-day may come as a command to- 
morrow. The Chevalier Duchesne has given his Majesty great and grave 
offence — ^see that you are not led to follow his example." With a marked 
emphasis on the last few words, and with a cold bow, he left the room. 

*' That I am not led to follow his example !" said I, repeating them over 
slowly to myself. " Is that, then, the danger of which he would warn me P" 

The remembrance of the misfortunes which opened my career in life came 
full before me — the unhappy acquaintance with De Beauvais, and the long 
train of suspicious circumstances that followed ; and I shuddered at the 
bare thought of being again involved in apparent criminality. And yet, 
what a state of slavery was this ! The thought flashed suddenly across my 
mind, and I exclaimed aloud, *' And this is the liberty for which I have 
perilled life and limb ; this the cause for which I have become an alien and 
an exile !" 
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" Most true, my dear friend," said Duchesne, gaily, as he sKpped into the 
room', and drew his chair towards the fire. " A wise reflection — ^but most 
unwisely spoken; but there are men nothing can teach — ^not even the 
'Temple,' nor the 'Palais de Justice/" 

" How, then — you know of my unhappy imprisonment ?" 

" Know of it ! To be sure I do. Bleas- your sweet innocence ! I have 
been told, a hundred times over, to make overtures to you from the Fau- 
bourg. There are at least a dozen old ladies there who believe firmly you 
are a true Legitimist, and wear the white cockade next your heart. I have 
had, over and over, the most tempting (^ers to make you. Faith, Tm not 
quite certaii^ if we are not believed to be, st this very moment, conooctiiig 
how to smuggle over the frontier a brass carronade and a royal livery, two 
pounds of. gunpowder and a court periwig, to restore the Bourbons !" He 
burst into a fit of laughing as he concluded, and however little disposed to 
mirth at the moment, I could not refrain from joining in the emotion. 

'^ But now for a moment of serious consideration, Burke ; for I can be 
serious at times, at least when my friends are concerned. You and I must 
part here. It is all the better for you it should be so. I am what the 
world is pleased to call a 'dangerous companion;' and there's more troth 
in the epithet than they wot of who employ it. It is not because I am a 
man of pleasure, and occasionally a man of expensive habits and costly 
tastes, nor that I now and then play deep, or drink deep, or follow up with 
passionate determinati(Mi an^r ruling propensity of the moment ; but because 
I am a discontented and unsettled man, who has a vague ambition of being 
something, he knows not what, by means he knows not how ; ever willing 
to throw himself into an enterprise where the prize is great and the risk 
greater, and yet never able to warm his wishes into enl^usiasm nor his 
belief into a conviction. In a word, a Frenchman, bom a Legitimist, reared 
a Democrat, educated an Imperialist, and turned adrift upon the world a 
scofTer— such men as I am are dangerous companions; and when they 
increase (as they are likely to do in our state of society), will be still more 
dangerous citizens. But come, my good friend, don't look dismayed, nor 
distend your nostrils as if you were on the scent for a smell of brimstoBfi—- 
* Satan s'en va !' " With l^ese words he arose and held out his hand to me. 
" Don't let your Napokonite ardour ooze out too rapidly, 3xake, and you'll 
be a marshal of Frastce yet. There are great prizes in the wheel, to be had 
by those who strive for them. Adieu !" 
But we shall meet, Duchesne f" 

I hope so. The time may come, perhaps,' when we may be intimate 
without alarming the police of the department. But, for the present, I am 
about to leave Paris ; some friends in the south have been kind enough to 
invite me to visit them, and I start this afternoon.'^ We shook hands once 
more, and Duchesne moved towards the door; then, turning snddeslj 
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abont, he said: "A propos of another matter — ^this Mademoiselle de Lacos- 
tellerie/* ♦ 

** What of her?** said I, -with some curiosity in my tone. 

"Why, I have a kind of half suspicion, ripening into something like aa 
assurance, that when we meet again she may be Madame Burke/* 

** What nonsense ! my dear friend — ^the absurdity ** 

" There is none whatever. An acquaintance begun like yours is very 
suggestive of such a tennination. When the lady is saucy and the gentle- 
man shy, the game stands usually thus : the one needs control and the other 
lacks coun^. Let them change the cards, and see what comes of it.'* 

** You are wrong, Duchesne — all wrong.*' 

" Be it so. I have been so often right, I can afford a false prediction 
without losing all my character as prophet. Adieu !'* 

No sooner was I alone than I sat down to think over what he had said. 
The imprd)ability, nay, as it seemed to me, the all but impossibility, of such 
an event as he foretold, seemed not less now than when first I heard it ; 
but somehow I felt a kind of internal satisfaction, a sense of gratified 
vanity, to think that to so acute an observer as Duchesne such a circum- 
stance did' not appear even unreasonable. How hard is it to call in reason 
agamst the assault of flattery ! How dif&cult to resist the force of an illusion 
by any appeal to our good sense and calmer judgment ! It must not be sup- 
posed from this that I seriously contemplated such a possible turn of 
fortune — ^far less wished for it. No. My satisfaction had a different 
source. It lay in the thought that I, the humble captain of hussars, should 
ever be thought of as the suit(»: of the greatest beauty and the richest 
dowiy of the day; here was the mainspring of my flattered pride. As to 
any other feeling, I had none. I admired Mademoiselle de Lacostellerie 
gi«atly. She was, perhaps, the very handsomest girl I ever saw. There 
was not one in the whole range of Parisian society so much sought after; 
and there was a degree of distinction in being accounted even among the 
niunber of her admirers. Besides this, there lay a lurking desire in my 
heart that Marie de Meudon (for as such only could I think of her) should 
hear me thus spoken of. It seemed to me like a weak revenge on her own 
indifference to me, and I longed to make anything a cause of connecting my 
fate with the idea of her who yet held my whole heart. 

Only men who Hve much to themselves and their own thoughts know the 
pleasure of th^zs linking th^ fortunes, by some imaginary chain, to that of 
those they love. They are the straws that drowning men catch at; but 
still, for the moment, they sustain the sinking courage, and nerve the hout 
where all is failing. I felt this acutely. I knew well that she was not^ nor 
could be, anything to me ; but I knew, also, that to divest my mind of her 
image, was to Hve in diedmess, and that the mere chance of being remem« 
bered by her was happiness itself. 
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It was while hearing of her I first imbibed the soldier's ardour from her 
own brother. She herself had placed before me the glorious triumphs 
of that career in words that never ceased to ring in mj ears. All my hopes 
of distinction, mj aspirations for success, were associated with the half predic- 
tion she had uttered, and I burned for an occasion by which I could signalise 
myself, that she might read my name — ^perchance might say, ''And he loved 
me!" 

In such a world of dreamy thought I passed day after day. Duchesne 
was gone, and I had no intimate companion to share my hours with, nor 
with whom I could expand in social freedom. Meanwhile, the gay life of the 
capital continued its onward course — fStes and balls succeeded each other, 
and each night I found myself a guest at some splendid entertainment — but 
where I neither knew nor was known to any one. 

It was on one morning, after a very magnificent f ^te at the arch-chancel- 
lor's, that I remembered, for the first time, I had not seen my poor Mend 
Pioche since his arrival at Paris. A thrill of shame ran through me at the 
thought of haviog neglected to ask after my old comrade of the march, and 
I ordered my horse at once, to set out for the Hotel-Dieu, which had now 
been, in great part, devoted to the wounded soldiers. 

The day was a fine one for the season, and as I entered the large court- 
yard I perceived numbers of the invalids moving about in groups, to enjoy 
the air and the sun of a budding spring. Poor fellows ! they were but the 
mere remnants of humanity. Several had lost both legs, and few were 
there without an empty sleeve to their loose blue coats. In a large hall, 
where three long tables were being laid for dinner, many were seated around 
the ample fire-places, and at one of these a larger group than ordinary 
attracted my attention. They were not chatting and laughing, like the rest, 
but apparently in deep silence. I approached, curious to know the reason, 
and then perceived that they were all listening attentively to some one 
reading aloud. The tones of the voice were familiar to me ; I stopped to 
hear them more plainly. It was Minette herself — the vivandiire — who sat 
there in the midst ; beside her, half reclining in a deep, old-fashioned arm- 
chair, was "le gros Pioche" — ^his huge beard descending midway on his 
chest, and his greal moustache curling below his upper Hp. He had greatly 
rallied since I saw him last, but still showed signs of debility and feebleness 
by the very attitude in which he lay. 

Mingling unperceived with the crowd, who were far too highly interested 
in the recital to pay any attention to my approach, I listened patiently, and 
soon perceived that mademoiselle was reading some incident of the Egyptian 
campaign, from one of those innumerable volumes which then formed the 
sole literature of the garrison. 

"The redoubt," continued Minette, "was strongly defended in front by 
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stockades and a ditch, while twelve pieces of artillery, and a force of seven 
hundred Mamelnkes, were within the works. Suddenly an aide-de-camp 
arrived at fall gallop, with orders for the Thirty-second to attack the 
redoubt with the bayonet, and carry it. The major of the regiment (the 
colonel had been killed that morning, at the ford) cried out : 

" ' Grenadiers, you hear the order — ^forward V but the same instant a ter- 
rible discharge of grape tore through the ranks, killing three and wounding 
eight others, forward, men! forward!' shouted the Major ; but no one 
stirred.'* 

"T6te d'enfer," growled out Pioche, "where was the tambour P" 

"You shall hear," saidMinette, and resumed. "*Do you hear meP* 
cried the Major, -'or am I to be disgraced for everP Advance! quick 
time! march!* 

" 'But, major,* said a sergeant, aloud, 'they are not roasted apples those 
fellows yonder are pelting.* 

"'Silence!' called out the Major; 'not a word! Tambour, beat the 
charge !' 

" Suddenly a man sprang up to his knees, from the ground, where he had 
been lying, and began to beat the drum with all his might. Poor fellow I 
his leg was smashed with a shot, but he obeyed his orders in the midst of all 
his suffering. 

"'Forward, men, forward!' cried the Major, waving his cap above his 
head. ' Fix bayonets ! Charge!' And on they dashed after him. 

'"'Hollo! comrades,' shouted the tambour, 'don't leave me behind 
you;' and in an instant two grenadiers stooped down and hoisted him on 
their shoulders, and then rushed forward through the smoke and flame. 
Crashing and smashing went the shot through the leading files, but on they 
went, leaping over the dead and dying." 

"With the tambour still P" asked Pioche. 

" To be sure," said Minette. " There he was ; but listen : 

" Just as they reached the breach a shot above their heads came whizzing 
past, and a terrible bang rang out as it went. 

*"He is killed,' said one of the grenadiers, preparing to lower the body ; 
' I heard his cry.' 

"'Not yet, comrade,* cried the tambour; 'it is the drum-head they 
have carried away, that's all ;' and he beat away on the wooden sides harder 
than ever. And thus they bore him over the glacis, and up the rampart, and 
never stopped till they placed him, sitting, on one of the guns on the waU." 

" Hurrah ! well done !" cried Pioche; while every throat around him re- 
echoed the cry—" Hurrah !" 

"What was his name, mademoiselle?" cried several voices. "Tell us 
the name of the tambour !" 
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" Mafoi, meuieurs, they have not given it/' 

•'Not given his name/' growled they out. ^Venirehlemf that is too 
bad!" 

'' An he had been an officer of the €kiard they wocdd have told bb his 
whole birth and parentage,'' said a wrinkled, sonr-lookhig old fellow, wifch 
one eye. 

'^ Or a lieutenant of hussars, mademoiselle I'' said Hodie, looking fixedly 
at the vivsndidrE, who held the book close to her faee to conceal a deep 
blush that covered it. " But, hollo, there ! Qui vive P" The cuirassier 
had just caught a glunpse of me at tiie moment, and every eye was turned 
at once to where I was standing. "Ah, lieutenant, you here! Not inva- 
Hded,IhopeP" 

" No, Pioche; my visit was intended for you; and I have had the good 
fortune to come in for the tale ]^;iademoiselle was reading." 

Before I had concluded these few words, the wounded solders, or sudi 
of th^En as could^ had risen from their seats, and stood respectfully around 
me, while Minette, retreating behind the great chair where Pioche lay, 
seemed to wish to avoid recognition. 

" Eront rank, mademsnselle, front rank !" said Pioche. "Farhleu ! when 
one has the 'eroes of the Legion' from the hands of the Emp«ror himself, 
one need not be ashamed of being seen. Besides," added he, in a lower 
tone, bat one I could well overhear, '^ thou art not dressed in thy uniform 
now, thoa hast nothmg to blush for !" 

Btili she hvng down her head, and her confusion seemed only to increase ; 
so that, unwilling to prolong her embarrassment, which I saw my presence 
had caused, I merely made a few inquiries from Pioche regarding his own 
health, and took my leave of the party. 

As I rode homeward, I could not help turning over hi my mind the wwds 
of Pioche, ''Thou art not in thy uniform now, thou hast nothing to blush 
for !" Here, then, seemed the key to the changed manner di the poor girl 
when I m«t hsx at Austerhtz, some feeling of womanly shame at being seen 
in the costume of the vivandiere by one who had known her only in another 
guise; but could this be so? I asked myself— a question a very little 
knowledge of a woman's heart might have spared me ; and thus pondering, 
I returned to the Luxembourg. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

AS OLD nOBSD XTNCHANaED. 

Teet wko took their tone in politics from the pabHc journala of France 
mast have been 9(Hnewh*t puzded at the new and unexpected turn of the 
papers in govemment inflvenoe at the period I now speak of. The tre- 
mendous attacks against the ^'perfide A&non^^ which constituted the staple 
of the leading articles in the Momteur, were gradually discontinued. The 
great bodj of the people were separated from the *' tyiannical domination of 
an insolent aristocracy /' an occasional eulogy would appear, too, upon the 
'^ native good sense and right feeling of John Bull," when not led captive 
by appeals to his passions and prgudices ; and at last a wish more boldly 
expressed, that the two countries, whose mission it should be to disseminate 
civilisation over the earth, could so far understand thdr real interest as to 
become ^'fast friends, instead of dangerous enemies.*' 

The accession of the Whigs to power in England was the cause of this 
sadden revolution. The l^peror, when I^rst Consul, had learned to know 
and admire Charles Fox; sentiments of mutual esteem had grown up be- 
tween them, and it seemed now as if his elevation to power were the only 
thing wanting to establish friendly relations betweai the two countries. 

How far the Frendi Emperor presumed on Fox's liberalism, and the 
strong bias to party, inducing him to adopt sueh a Hne of policy as would 
run directly counter to that of his predecessors in office, and thus dispose 
the nation to more amicable views towards France, certain it is, that he 
miscalculated considerably when he built upon any want of true English 
feeling on the part of that minister, or any tendency to weaken, by unjust 
concessions, the proud attitude England had assumed at the coBunencement 
and maintained throoghout the entire oontinentaL war. 

A mere accident led to a renewal of negotiations between the two ooon- 
tdes. A villain, calling himself Guilkl de la Qrevilli^, had the audacity 
to propose to the English mimaier the assanunation of Napdeon, and to 
offer himself for the deed. He had hired a house at Fassy, and made every 
preparation for the execution of his foul scheme. To denounce this wretch 
to the French minister of foreign affiirs, Talleyrand, was the first step of 
Fox. This led to a reply, in which TaUeyrand reported, word for word» a 
conversation that passed ktween the Emperor and himself, and whereia 
expressions of the kindest nature were anployed by Napoleon with regard 
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to Fox. and numy flattering aUnsions to the times of their former intimacy; 
the whole concluding with the expression of an ardent desire for a good 
understanding and a ''lasting peace between two nations designed by 
nature to esteem each other." 

Although the whole scheme of the assassination was a police stratagem 
devised by Pouchy, to test the honour and good faith of the English 
minister, the result was eagerly seized on as a basis for new negotiations ; 
and, from that hour, the temperate language of the Erench papers evinced a 
new poHcy towards England. The insolent allusions of journalists, the 
satirical squibs of party writers,- the caricatures of the English eccentricity, 
were suppressed at once ; and by that magic influence which Napoleon 
wielded, the whole tone of public feeling seeQied altered as regarded Eng- 
land and Englishmen. Erom the leaders in the MonUeur to the shop win- 
dows of the " Palais," an Anglomania prevailed, and the idea was thrown 
out, that the two nations had divided the world between them — ^the sea 
being the empire of the British, the land that of Erenchmen. Commis- 
sioners were appointed on both sides : at first Lord Yarmouth, and then 
Lord Lauderdale, by England ; General Clarke and M. Champagny, on the 
part of Erance. Lord Yarmouth, at that time a detenu at Verdun, iras 
selected by Talleyrand to proceed to England, and learn the precise basis 
on which an amicable negotiation could be founded. 

Scarcely was the interchange of correspondence made public, when the 
new tone of feeling and acting towards England displayed itself in every 
circle and every salon. If a proof were wanting how thoroughly the despo- 
tism of Napoleon had penetrated into the very core of society, here was a 
striking one : not only were many of the detenus liberated, and sent back 
to England, but Yrett f^d and entertained at the various towns they 
stopped at on their way, and every expedient practised to make them satis- 
fied with the treatment they had received on the soil of Erance. 

An English guest was deemed an irresistible attraction at a dinner party ; 
and the most absurd attempts at imitation of English habits, dress, and 
language, were introduced into society, as the last ''mode," and extolled 
as the very pinnacle of fashionable excellence. 

It would be easy for me here to dte some strange instances of this new 
taste ; but I already feel that I have wandered from my own path, and owe 
an apology to my reader for invading precincts which scarce become me. 
Tet may I observe here — and the explanation will serve once for all— I 
have been more anxious in this "true history" to preserve some passing 
record of the changeful features of an eventful period in Europe, than 
merely to chronicle personal adventures, which, although not devoid of 
vicissitudes, are still so insignificant in the great events by which they were 
surrounded. The Consulate, the Empire, and the Bestoration, were three 
great tableaux, differing in their groupings and colour, but each part of one 
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m^ty whole— 'liiiks in the great chain, and eyidencing the changefal aspect 
of a nation crouching beneath tyraony, or dwindling nnder imbecility and 
dotage. 

I have said the English were the YOgae in Paris ; and so they were, but 
especially in those salons which reflected the influence of the court, and 
where the tone of the Taileries was revered as law. 

Every member of the government, or all who were even remotely con- 
nected with it, at once adopted the reigning mode ; and to be ^ PAnglaisey 
became now as much the type of fashion as ever it had been directly the 
opposite. Only such as were in the confidence of Eouch^ and his schemes 
knew how hollow all this display of friendly feeling was, or how ready the 
Government held themselves to assume their former attitude of defiance 
when drcmnstanoes shotild render it ^iTisable. 

Among those who speedily took up the tone of the Imperial connsels, the 
salons of the Hdtel Glichy were conspicuous. English habits, as regurded 
table equipage, English servants— «ven to English cookery did Erench 
politeness extend its complaisance ; and many of the commonest habitudes 
and least-cnltivated tastes were imported as the daily observances of fashion- 
able *people * outremer* 

In this headlong Anglomania, my English birth and family — ^I say Eng- 
lish, because, abroad, the petty distinctions of Irishman or Scotchman are 
not attended to — ^marked me out for peculiar attention in society; and 
although my education and residence in Erance had well-nigh rubbed off all, 
or the greater part of my national peculiarities, yet the fiatterers of the day 
found abundant traits to admire in what they recognised as my John BuQ. 
characteristics. And in this way, a blunder in Erench, a mistake in gram- 
mar, or a false fu^centuation, became actually a tueces de salon. 

Though I conld hot help smiHng at the absurdity of a vogue whose vio- 
lence alone indicated its unlikeliness to last, yet I had sufficient of the 
spirit of my adopted country to benefit by it, while it did exist, and never 
spent a single day out of company. 

At the Hotel Glichy I was a constant guest, and while with Mademoiselle 
de Lacostellerie my acquamtance made little progress, with the countess I 
became a special favourite-Hshe honouring me so far as to take me into her 
secret counsels, and tell me all the little nothings which Eouch^ usually dis- 
seminated as state secrets, and circulated twice or thrice a week throughout 
Paris. Erom him, too, she learned the names of the various English who 
each day arrived in Paris from Yerdun, and thus contrived to have a suc- 
cession of those favoured guests at her dinner and evening parties. 

Daring all this time, as I have said, my intimacy with mademoiselle ad- 
vanced but slowly, and certainly showed slight prospect of verifying tho 
prophecy of Duchesne at parting. Her manner had, indeed, lost its cold 
and haughty tone, but in lieu of it there was a flippant, half impertinent. 
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mogueur spizit, wbioli, lumever easily turned io sArKakagt by a maa of |];te 
world Kke tiie cbevaHeiv iras terribly dinconcert^ to a kss forward and 
less enterprising person like myself. Dobretski still continued an invalid^ 
and, although she never mentioned his name nor alluded to him in any in- 
stance, I could see thai she suspected I knew something more of his iUaess, 
and the cause of it, than I had ever confessed. It matters little what the 
subject of i6 be, let a secret once exist between a young man and'a young 
woman, let there be the tacit understanding that they mntually know of 
someidung -of ^diich others are in ignorance, and from that xaoment a species 
of intelligence is estaiblishied between them of the most dangerous kind. 
They may not be disposed to like each other; there may be uttaclunents 
dsewhere ; there may be a hundred reasons why loye 8k>uld not enter into 
the case — yet will there be a consdous sense of this hidden link whidi 
binds them, strangely at varianee wi(;h their ordinary regard fmr each other, 
eternally mingling in all their interooorse, and suggesting modes of acting 
and thinkmg at variance wi& the true tenor of the acquaintaaoeship. 

Such, then, was my position at the Hotel diehy, at which I was 
ahnost daily a visitor or a guest, in the morning, to hear the chit-chat of 
the day — ^the changes talked of in the administration, the intended plans of 
the Emperor, or the last modes in dress introduced by the !E)mpress, whose 
taste in costume and extravagant habits were much more popular with the 
tradespeople than with Napoleoa. 

An illness g[ a few days' duration had eooJBned me to the Luxembourg 
and unhappily deprived me of the Goort-ball, for which I had received my 
invitation several weeks before. It seemed as if my &te forbade any chance 
of my ever seeing her once more whose presence in Paris was the great 
hope I held out to myself when coming. Already a romoBr was afloat that 
several officers had received ocders to j<Hn their raiments, and now I began 
to fear lest I should leave the capital witibout meeting her, and was think- 
ing of some plan by which I could attain that object, when a note arrived 
from Mademoiselle de Lacostellerie, written with more than her usual cor- 
diality, and inviting me to dinner or the following day with a veiy small 
party, but when I should meet one of my oldest friends. 

I thought of every one in turn who could be meant under the designa- 
tion, but without ever satisfying my mind that I had hit upon the right 
one. Taaeher it couM not be, for the very kst acoounts I had seen from 
Germany spoke of him as with his regimea^ My curiosity was sufficiently 
excited to make me accept the invitation, and, true to time, I found mysdf 
at the H6tel Qichy at the hour appointed. 

On entering the salcm, I discovered that I was alone ; none of the guests 
had as yet arrived, nor had the ladies of the house made their appearance, 
and I lounged about the splendid drawing<foom^ where every appliance .of 
luxury was multiplied ; pictures^ vases, statues, and bronzes abounded — for 
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the apartm^ts bad all the ample proporticms of a galleiy — ^battle scenes, 
from the great eyents of the Italian and Egyptian campaigns, busts of cele- 
brated generals, and portraits of seyeral of the marshals, from the pencils 
of Gerard and David ; but more than all "was I struck by one picture. It 
waa a likeness of Pauline herself, in the costume of a Spanish peasant* 
Never had artist caught more of the character of his subject thaa in that 
brilliant sketch — ^for it was no more. The proud tone of the expression ; 
the large, fidl eye, beaming a bright defiance ; the haughty earl of the lip ; 
the deteimined air of the figure, as she stood one foot in advance, and the 
anna hanging easily on either side, all conveyed an impressiim of lugh re- 
solve and proud determination quite her own. 

I was leaning over the back of a chair, my eye stead£Eustly fixed on the 
paintiBg, when I heard a slight rustling of a dress near me. I turned about. 
It was mademoiselle herself. Although the light of the apartment was 
tempered by the closed jalousies, and scarcely more than a mere twifa'ght 
admitted^ I could perceive that sbe coloured, and seemed confused, as she 
said, '' I hope you don't think that picture is a likeness P' 

"And yet," said I, hesitatingly, " there is much that reminds me of you 
— i mean, I can discover '' 

" Say it frankly, sir. You think that saucy look is not from mere fancy. 
I deemed^you a doser observer ; but no matter. You have been ill, I trust 
you ave recovered again." 

" Oh, a mere passing indisposition, which, unfortunately, came at the 
moment of the Court-ball ; you were there, of course ?" 

" Yes, it was there we had the pleasure to meet your friend, the general; 
but, perhaps, this is indiscreet on my part. I believe, indeed, I promised to 
say nothing of him." 

" The general ! Do you mean General d' Auvergne P" 

" That much I will answer you — ^I do not. But ask me no more ques- 
tions. Your patience wOl not be submitted to a bug trial; lie dines with 
us to-daj." 

I made no reply, but began to ponder over in my mind who the general 
in question could be. 

" These, pn^ do not worry yourself about what a few moments will reveal 
lor you, without any guessing. How strange it is, the iotense feeling of 
curiosity people ase afflicted with who themsdves have secrets." 

" But I have none, mademoiselLe; at least, none worth the telling." 

" Perhaps," replied she, saucily; " but here come our guests." Several 
persons entered the salon at this moment, with eacb of whom I was sligh% 
acquainted; they were either members of the government, or generals on 
the stafiL The eountess herself soon after made ker appearance, and now 
we only waited for tbe individual so distinctively termed '^ my friend'' to 
compli^ tho party. 
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*' Pauline has kept onr secret, I hope," said the Gonntess to me. *^ I 
shall be sadly disappointed if anything mars this surprise." 

"Who can it beP*' thought I; "or is the whole thing some piece of 
badinage got up at my expense?" Scarcely had the notion struck me, 
when a servant flung wide the folding-doors, and announced le G^6ral 
somebody, but so mumbled was the word, the nearest thing I could make 
of it was " Bulletin." This time, however, my curiosity suffered no long 
delay, for quickly after the announcement, a portly personage in an English 
uniform entered hastily, and approaching madame, kissed her hand with a 
most gallant air ; then, turning to mademoiselle, he performed a similar 
ceremony. All this time my eyes were riveted upon him, without my being 
able to make the most remote guess as to who he was. 

''Must I introduce you, gentlemen P" said the C!ountess. ''Captain 
Burke." 

"Eh! what! my old friend— my boy Tom! this you, with all that 
moustache ; delighted to see you ;" cried the large unknown, grasping me 
by the hands, and shaking them with a cordiality I had not known for many 
a year. 

" Eeally, sir," said I, " I am but too happy to be recognised, but a most 
unfortunate memory '' 

" Memory, lad ! I never foi^t anything in life. I remember the doctor 
shaking the snow off lus boots the night I was bom ; a devilish cold De- 
cember ; we Kved at Benhungeramud, in the Himalaya." 

"What!" cried I, "is this Captain Bubbleton, my old and kind 
friend P" 

" General, Tom— Lieutenant-General Bubbleton — with your leave," said 
he, correcting me. " How the boy has grown! I remember him when he 
was scarce so high." 

" But, my dear captain " 

" General, lieutenant-general " 

"Well, lieutenant-general, to what happy chance do we owe the pleasure 
of seeing you here ?" 

" War, boy, the old story ; but we shall have time enough to talk over 
these things, and I see we are detaining the countess." So saying, the 
general gave his arm to madame, and led the way towards the dnmer, 
whither we followed, I in a state of surprise and astonishment that left me 
unable to collect my faculties for a considerable time after. 

Although the paorty, with the exception of Bubbleton, were French, he 
himself, as was his wont, supported nearly the whole of the conversation ; 
and if his French was none of the most accurate, he amply made up in 
volubility for all accidents of grammar. It appeared that he had been three 
years at Yerdun, a prisoner ; though how he came there, whence, and at 
what exact period, there was no discovering; and now^ his amval at Paris 
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was an eyent equaUy shrouded in mystery, for no negotiations bad been 
opened for his exchange whatever, but he had had the eloquence to persuade 
the pr^fet that the omission was a mere accident,, some blunder of the war- 
office people, which he would rectify on his arrival at Paris; and there he 
was, though with what prospect of reaching England, none but one of his 
inventive genius could possibly guess. 

He was brimfal of politics, ministerial secrets, state news, and govern- 
ment intentions, not only as regarded England, but Austria and Russia, and 
communicated in deep confidence a grand scheme, by which the Fox ministry 
were to immortalise themselves, which was by giving up Malta to the Bour- 
bons, Louis XVULL. to be king, Goza to be a kind of dependency to be go- 
verned by a lieutenant-general, whom " he would not name ;" finishing his 
glass with an ominous look as he SQpke ; thence he wandered on to his re- 
pugnance to State, and dislike to any government fonction, illustrating his 
quiet tastes and simple habits by recounting a career of oriental luxury, in 
which, he described himself as Hving for years past ; every word he spoke, 
whatever the impression on others, bringing me back most forcibly to my 
boyish days in the old barrack, where first I met him. Years had but cul- 
tivated his talents ; his visions were bolder and more daring than ever, while 
he had chastened down his hurried and excited tone of narrative to a quiet 
flow of unexaggerated description, which, taking his age and appearance 
into account, it «was most difficult to discredit. 

Whether the Frenchmen really gave credit to his revelations, or only horn 
politeness affected to do it, at first, I cannot say, but assuredly he put all 
their courtesy to a rude test^ by a little anecdote, before he left the dinner- 
room. 

While speaking of the memorable siege of Valenciennes, in '93, at which 
one of the French officers was present, and in a high conmiand. Bub* 
bleton at once launched forth into some very singular anecdotes of the cam- 
paign, where, as he alleged, he also had served. 

"We took an officer of one of your infantry regiments prisoner, in a 
sortie one evening," said the Frenchman. " I conmianded tibe party, and 
shall never forget the daring intrepidity of his escape. He leaped &om the 
waU into the fosse, a height of thirty feet and upwards. Farbleu, we had 
not the heart to fire after him, though we saw, that after the shock, he 
crawled out upon his hands and feet, and soon afterwards gaixied strength 
enough to run. He gave me his pocket-book, with his name; I shall not 
forget it readily— it was Stopford." 

"Ah, poor Billy — ^he was my junior lieutenant," said Bubbleton; "an 
active fellow, but he never could jump with me. Confound him, he has left 
me a souvenir also, though of a different kind from yours— -a cramp in the 
stomach I shall never get rid of." 

As this seemed a somewhat curious legacy from one brother officer to 

VOL. n. K 
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SDothei^ wecoidd not help cailin^ on the general f6r as explanatSon, a de- 
moBid' Iftibbtetoit serer lefused to gratify. 

''B happened in this wise/' said he, pushing bad^ his (Asar as he spo£e, 
anc^seating^hian^wxth the easy attitude of your true story-teEer: '*'tiie n%ht 
Before the asaauR"— the 94th of July, if my memory aerves me light^-the 
sappers were pushing forward the mines with aE dJbapatclL Thsae immense 
gibbeft were m rea&iess beneath the walls, and? some nuhor details were 
oid.]t*BflQesfiaiy to* complete tike pieparations; The stonners oonsisteif oPfbur 
Biitiah and- ti^e- German regiments — my own, the ITelBh FixsiSers,. being 
one of the- former. We Qecupied the Imea stietchiiDg, fitODLltlleEaullr to 



The Hhencboffieer nodded assent, and'Bubbleton resumed: 

'*The FtisiHers were on the rights and divided into twtr parties- 
assanlthig cohmut and a supporting one— the advanced. oompaniiBs at half 
caanon-shot ftom the walls, the others a little farliier o£^ Thus we were*— 
whei^ about half^past ten, or it might be even eleven o'block, we were 
linking' some mullbd claret in my quarters, alow, sWoopiug kind of a noise 
came stealing^ dong the ground. We listened— it grew stronger and 
stronger; and then we could hear musket shot, and shouting, and the tramp 
of men as if running. Out we went, and, by Jove ! there we saw the first 
battalion in ftill retreat towards the camp. It was a sortie in fbrce ftom the 
garrison, which drove in our advanced posts, and took Averal prisoners. 
The drums now soon beat to quarters — the men fell in rapicB^, and we ad- 
vanced to meet them; no pleasant affair, either, let me remark, fbr fSe 
n^ht was pitch dark, and' we could not even guess the str^igth of your 
force. It was just then that X was running with all my speed to come up 
witii the fl^mk companies, that my cover sergeant, a cool, old Scotch ftHow, 
^bouted out: 

• 'Take care, sfr!-— stoop there, sir ! — stoop there P' 

" But the advice came too late. I could just discern through the gloom 
something black, hopping and bounding ahmg towards me— now striking 
tike ground, and then rebounding again several feet in the air. 

** ''Stoop, sir! down !•" cried he. 

•* But before I could throw myself flat, plump it took me here— over I 
went, breathless, and deeming all was finished; but, miraculous to say, in a 
^bw minutes after I found myself coming to ; and except the shock, nothing 
the worse for the injury. • 

" ' Was that a shell, sergeant P' said I, 'a spent shell P^ 

'* ' Na, sir," said he, in his own broad' way> ' it was naething o' the kind ; 
iirwas only Lieutenant Stopford's head that was snapped aff up there.' '^ 

" His head !" excLumed we all of a breath—" his head !'* 

" Yes, poor fellow, so it was, a d — d hard kind of a bullet-head, too. The 
blow has llsft a wei^ss of the stomach I suppose I shall never recover 
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fsmK^ uak tki omnaaBiLis: hsang. so. singuhi^I haie arimflyr anrer asied 
f(s apowioft. Tbemsre pniilfl, hff Jom L iraald thmnp dioDncUtoiLil" 
' llnktiMrokaenoktuiiL seemed sa pei&c% to sflm iq^ coir ami tfaongbtn 
on tho matblflrj. Hhat w sn%- had notbuig to icsaaik one it ; andafter » ai- 
lemarof a £BW'S08oiid% poiibelj lelieved l^ the oooiLteaB hndang ai coffee in 
tba. ihrning-KKmi^ we. asse and. f olkwed Jier. 



CHAPTER IlVni 

TB^B BUS. DBS OAP17GIRB& 

I pnted' vitli Beibbieton that evening^ he-promiBed to break&st 
mtk me on the following monuug; and, true to Us word, entered mj 
qmfftas 8eo& alter ten o'doek. I longed to faarfs- an opportmntj of talking 
ta^Baa'afone, and iBamiBg some inteHigensB of tiiat eonofcrf, which, jonng 
aff I had left il^ was^ still hallowed in- mj memoij as my own. 

^Si^ bf Jup^l 1^ m something like a qnartop— ^ded motddingv, 
rcBcoei^ sSt hnBgizkgs^, and Feffsian rags. I say, Tom, are- yon sore yon 
hB»%fl2 nuHbranrntal^, my boy, and jns# imagined thatr yon were somebody 
cfae Ma rat or Besnadotte', for exaaEople P"— ^e- thuig' iff far eaner tJhan you 
nn^ tbinkr ^t hap pe n e d to me be^nv new.^ 

''Be tranqnil on that score/'' said I; **ire am beth' at home, thovqsfh 
these' qnarten toe, w joxi: remark, fur beyond iSim mnk of a ciptaui of 
hussars." 

^- A df^ara! T¥hy, hong it', yonfie-wit oaptbin' already f* 

"^ Yeas to be sa»7 what signifies it P Only think of ytm own zapid^ nil 
smBeKWcrpBtted^ yon were but a csptam thei^ and te; be>nowa Beutenaiit^ 



* J&^ ikvBe^, ytiy hwsf*' said he, huLXHKELy; wfi£e* he boitled abast Hhsl 
room, examining the furniture, and inspeetmgilUydDeoKitioBff mmtnaiiowlji^ 
^'Capihf serab&thi^mnst b^^muttoedhe^ between hi^teeth; '^nnt much 
Itnap'-hatK d^ of phuxdbr and priTate nbbeiy." 

<"! caDinot' mj maett on l^at- head,*^ said I^ laughing ontrigftt ai "^idiat; hs 
MBBsdedlbra'Solilofsy; <*but ImnsI eodbw I have-no teeMU to (K»s|^fius 
of my lot." 

'*- 1^ I shooM litink not," rejoined ha; "better Mian Okl Goocge's- 
street. Well, well, I wish I were but back there— that's alL" 

** dflBB^ wHs cfown tft your breakfast; and peiiapaw&enlre talk ft oiest 
mmo ^bn may present itself for yonr exchange." 

k2 
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How thorotighly had I forgotten my fiiend wlien.1 uttered the seiitimeiit ; 
for scarcely was he seated at table, when he launched^ out, as of old, into one 
of his yisionary harangues — ^throwing forth dark hints of his own political 
importanoe» and the keen watch the Emperor had set upon his movements. 

" No, my friend, the thing is impossible,'' said he, ominously ; '' Nap. 
knows me — ^he knows my influence with the Tories. To let me escape 
would be to blow all his schemes to the winds. I am destined for 1^ 
' Temple,' if not for the guillotine." 

The solemnity of his voice and manner at this moment was too much for 
me, and I laughed outright. 

" Ay, you may laugh — so does Anna Maria." 

** And is Miss Bubbleton here, too ?" 

*' Yes ; we are both here," ejaculated he, with a deep sigh ; " Rue Neuve 
des Capudnes, No. 46, four flights above the entresol! ay, and in that en- 
tresol they have two spies of Fouch^s police : I know them well, though 
they pretend to be hairdressers — ^I'm too much for old Fouche yel^ depend 
upop. it, Tom." 

It was in vain I endeavoured to ascertain what drcumstanoes led him ta 
believe himself suspected by the government ; neither was I more fortunate 
to discover how he flrst became a detenu. The mist of imaginary events^ 
places, and people which he had conjured up around him, prevented his ever 
being able to see his way, or know clearly any one fact connected with his 
present position. Dark hints about spies — suspicious inuendoes of oon» 
oealed enemies — ^plotting pr^ets, and opened letters, had actually filled his 
brain to the exclusion of everything rational and reasonable ; and I began 
seriously to fear for my poor friend's intellect. 

Hopuig by a change of topic to induce a more equable tone of thinking, I 
asked about Ireland. 

'' All right there ! They've hanged 'em all," said he. Then, as if sud- 
denly remembering himself, he added, with a slight confusion, '' You were 
well out of that scrape, Tom. Your old friend Barton had a warrant for 
you the morning you left, and there was a reward of five hundred pounds for 
your apprehension, and something, too, for a confounded old piper« old 
Blast-llie-Bellows, I think they called him." 

"Darby! What of him, Bubbleton— they did not take him, I trust P 

*' No, by Jove ! They hanged two fellowB, each of whom they believed to 
be him, and he was in the crowd looking on, they say ; but he's at large 
atill, and the report goes Barton does not stir out at night, for fear of meet- 
ing him, as the fellow has an old score to settle with him." 
• ** And so, all hopes of liberty would seem extinguished now/' said It 
gloomily. 

" That is as you may take it, Tom. Pm a bad judge of these things; but 
I fanc^ that a man who can live here, might contrive to eke out life under « 
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British gOTemment, though he might yearn now and then for a secret police 
— a cabinet noir— or perhaps a tight cravat in the Temple." 

" Hush ! my friend/* 
. " Ay ! there it is. Now^ if we were in Dame-street j we might abnse the 
ministers and the army, and the Lord-lieutenant, to our heart's content^ 
and if Jenmiy O'Brien wasn't one of the company, I'd not mind a hit at 
Barton himself." 

*' But does England still maintain her proud tone of ascendancy towards 
Ireland P Is the Saxon the hereditary lord, and the Gelt the skve, still ?" 

*' There again you puzzle me. For I never saw much of this same as- 
cendancy, or skvery either. Loyal people, some way or other, were usually 
in favour with the government, and had, what many thought, a most unjust 
proportion of the good things to their share ; but even the others got off in 
most cases easily too— a deviUsh deal better than you treated those luckless 
Austrians the other day. You killed some thirty thousand, and made bank- 
rupts of the rest of the nation. But then, to be sure, it was the cause of 
liberty you were fighting for— and as for the Italians " 

" Yes ! but you forget these were wars not of our seeking. The treachery 
of false-hearted allies led to these sad results." 

** I suppose so. But certain it is, nations, like individuals, that have a 
taste for fighting, usually have the good luck to find an adversary — and as 
your Emperor here seems to have learned the Donnybrook Fair trick of 
trailing his coat after him, it would be strange enough if nobody would 
gratify him by standing on it." 

Without being able to say why, I felt piqued and annoyed at the tone of 
Bubbleton's remarks, which coming from one of his narrow intelligence on 
ordinary topics, worried me only the more. I had long since seen, that the 
Hberty with which in boyhood I was infatuated, had no existence, save in 
the dreams of ardent patriotism— that the great and the mighty felt ambi- 
tion a goal, and power a birthright— that the watchwords of freedom were 
inscribed on banners, when the sentiments had died out of men's hearts, 
while, as a passion, the more dazzling one of glory, made every other pale 
before it, and that the calm head and moderate judgment could scarce sur« 
vive contact with the intoxicating triumphs of a nation's successes. 

Such was, indeed, the real change Napoleon had wrought in France. 
Their enthusiasm could not rest content with national liberty. Olory alone 
could satisfy a nation drunk with victory. Against the stem followers of 
the republican era, the soldiers of the Sambre and Meuse — ^the men of Jem- 
mappes — ^he had arrayed the ardent, high-spirited youth of the Consulate and 
the Empire — ^the heroes of Areola, of EivoH, of Cairo, and Austerlitz. How 
vain to discuss questions of social order or national freedom with the cor- 
doned and glittering bands who saw monarchy and kingdoms among the 
prizes of their ambition ! And even I, whp had few ambitious hopes, how 
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Either the ascent of the steep stair called for all the lady's spare longs, 
or the question had little interest for her, as she certainlj made no reply 
whatever, but continued to mount, step by step, with that plodding, mono- 
syllabic pace one falls into at the highest of six flights. 

"No," cried he aloud—" no, you're wrong— it is not Lauderdale." 
Then, turning towards me, with a finger to his nose, he added, with panto- 
mimic action, "She thinks you are Yarmouth. Wrong again, by Jove I 
What do you say to Tom Burke— Burke of 'Ofrs,' as I used to call him 
long ago ?" 

By this time Miss Bubbleton had reached the door, and was holding the 
handle to recover her breath affcer the fatigue of the ascent. Even in that 
momentary glance, however, I recognised her. Nothing altered by time, she 
was the same crabbed, cross-grained-looking personage I remembered years 
before. She carried a little basket on her arm, of which her brother 
hastened to relieve her, and showed no little concern to remove out of sight. 
Being divested of this, she held out her hand, and saluted me with more 
cordiality than I looked for. Scarcely had our greetings been exchanged, 
when Bubbleton broke in — 

" I have told him everything, Anna Maria. He knows the whole affair ; 
no use in boring him with any more. I say, isn't he grown prodigiously, 
and a captain already— just think of that." 

" And so, sir, you've heard of the sad predicament his folly has brought 
us into?" 

" Hush ! hush ! Anna Maria," cried Bubbleton ; " no nonsense, old girl. 
Burke wiU put all to rights ; he's aide-de-camp to Murat, and dines with 
him every day — eh, Tom ?*' 

^' What if he be P" interrupted the lady, without permitting me time to 
disclaim the honour. " How can he ever " 

" I tell you, it's all arranged between us ; and don't make a fuss about 
nothing. You'll only make bad worse, as you always do. Come, Tom, the 
secret is, I shall be rained if I don't get back to England soon. Heaven 
knows who receives my dividends all this time. Then, that confounded 
tin mine, they've mismanaged the thing so much, I hav'n't received five 
hundred pounds £rom Cornwall since this time twelve months." 

" That you hav'n't," said the lady, as with clasped hands and eyes fixed, 
she sat staring at the little stove, with the stem stoicism of a martyr. 

" She knows that," said Bubbleton, with a nod, as if gratefol for even so 
much testimony in his favour. " And as for that scoundrel, Thistlethwait, 
the West India agent, I've a notion he's broke ; not « shiUing from him 
either." 

" Not sixpence," echoed the lady: 

•' You hear that," cried he, overjoyed at the concurrence. " And the fact 
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is— you will smile when I tell you, but upon my honour it's true-— I am 
actiudly hard up for cash." 

The idea tickled him so much, and seemed so ludicrous withal, that he 
fell back on the sofa, and kughed till the tears ran down his face. Not so 
Miss Bubbleton ; her grim face grew more fixed, erery feature hardened, as 
if becoming stone, while gradually a sneer curled her thin lip, but she nerer 
spoke a word. 

*' Til not speak of the annoyance of being out of England, nor the loss of 
influ^ce a man sustains after a long absence,'' said Bubbleton, as he paced 
the room with his hands deep thrust in his dressing-gown pockets. ^' These 
are things one can feel, and as for me, they weigh more on my mind than 
mere money considerations." 

But, general," said I 

General!" echoed the kdy, with a start round, and holding up both 
her hands. '' General ! You haT'n't been such a fool— it's not possible you 
<}ould be such a fool *' 

''Will you please to be quiet ? old damsel," said Bubbleton, with more of 
harshness than he had yet used in his manner. " Can you persuade your- 
self to mind your own household concerns, and leave George Erederick 
Augustus Bubbleton to manage his own matters as he deems best P" 

Here he turned short round towards me, and throwing up liis eyebrows to 
their full height, he touched his forehead knowingly with the tip of his fore- 
finger, and uttered the words, ''You understand — ^poor thing !" concluding 
the pantomime with a deep sigh from the bottom of his chest, whiLp he 
added something in a low whisper about " a fall from an elephant when 
she was a child." 

" Mr. Burke, will you listen to me ?" said the lady, with an energy of 
voice and manner there was no gainsaying — "listen to me for five minutes, 
and probably, short as the time is, I may be able to put you in possession 
of a few plain facts concerning our position, and if you have the inclination 
and the power so serve us, you may then know how best it can be done.'' 

Bubbleton made me a sign to gratify her desire of loquaciousness, while 
with a most expressive shrug he intimated that I should probably hear a 
very incoherent statement. This done, he lighted his meerschaum, wrapped 
his ragged robe de ehambre around him, and lay down full length on the 
sofa, with the air of a man who had fortified himself to undei^ any sacri- 
fices that might be demanded at his hands, taking care the while to assume 
his position in such a manner that he could exchange glances with me with- 
out his being observed by his sister. 

''We came over, Mr. Burke, only a few months before the war broke out, 
and like the rest of our countrymen and women, were made deienm. This 
was bad enough, but my wise brother made it far worse ; for instead of 
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^^nag koB 'xatme, wiUi Ins rid ma^mdfoMo% hb^mxM. tcdQ iluioflelf a 
lieutenant-general^ affect to have immense wealtl^ tfid ^mat po litiBal a&- 
AiflBae. .Xhe'CQuegaeiice was, iiilkBa otiMSB were «xiQlaingod''a]id Mitt hoBoe, 
kkromae sot ^bemg diflBorembte in «Dj.Si^IiBh &t> was ^aasaed over.; mtitb 
kis awiiBiad lastniiB invciked ss k(e7ecgr>eKpeBBe4Bid e&trKvi^paie«, ondiiiB 
wntk impoBkanae made qb iiw objcotof itliei«OBet :ftiam, iwhoawar^ ooMflfJ 
to watch and spy after ns.'* 

'^daftol, tfnoflttffiit, hj Jero !" jaBMBnibhtofaM^^ asterdlkd fi»ti[isakng 
nul'of bine sm^iram ike «agh of Ida ajpnthr— **£he% admhabtftr' 

-"I tDTiglit tto iiave ^tdld fofo. lieft>B^*':8Bid iihtth4ss>, not:pa3imiig tbeloart 
aMijintiwn ito Msiatemytioi^ "*&ai htma» oUi^ to aeUt^ntof Hkt^er^ 
fifth ; a certain Mr. Montague Crofts, whom yoa. ani^ jememtoo ^hamii^ 
won every shilling he possessed, even to the sale^tf his pnwnnifw'nw. ISiis 
mm HkB ttRHB of iMsff comii^ afartMul:; «d that Kt &r we^mamBBk ifast he 
mam fha^ Jumself iiheae liss of protaided gMatuKss, we woBb orained.'' 

" Upon my life, she believes all that," whispered JSuWetoo^ withsR VRiBk 
at tat, ^''Bwx old tOung ! I must ^ ILarveyio lookAt.hec" 

'' fiiq3{i%,4ir <iinhi^%— who s^iM isay which ? — tbeie was <a gEeater iad 
^Ka^tfaoL hiEDself k the -village, and he was 4fae'' Mitre.' Thisindse fmifi- 
tionary1beoa8ieal«anedat the p^ of ])apers and aralb of imftiuBcri^ 4;hat 
WBBB wm 4dxitft our zoom^ jsoad .equally .sospieiAiis iabeiCt tiie'dark hiaits vid 
mjsiteeious inuradoes he threw out irom time tto isoA. iThe ips6let was m- 
ioBtaaSi «f it, and 'the resalt was, ^m order Ibr our jrenoval <toIBaDB. Sbsm 
itei «« 8E^ with w^at destii^ faetoe ub "who i&all tdIP ^440 Jie stifl 

pmsists on his atEodoas nansesse, -and ^caUs hiaaself jnigoF>geB&nd '^ 

Lieutenant-general, my dear," said Bubbleton, mildly^ '"1 jLMEer wis 



-'^ils it not too had P" said cAte^ ''^eonldai^'patienoetfndiifethisf^ 

'^JdoaU be vifile]it--take 'OaK», Anaa Manat'' said ho, Bebukiiig^^ ^Potls 
faodl dhonld useisesibrBiilt again, if you showed aayja^UBa itf thepcooKysm. 
Tfaat?Bifl^WD(y«he takes it,"flidd h«^ in a low whisper ''witha Uiafauig 
absnt &<fgns and *a pattering of Ihe fjoet. iBathe yoiiir 4aq^ dsar^ snd 
jonSl he hesHka pnaostly ." 

JknBa.M)uda^t«till,notutleringawi»:dj anda0lnallyleaa^%ta^w- 
toBe to enooviagea oommentaiy on her mauneE. 

><«,SoonetimeB!she'Umiipe for hours," nudtered he "^atothcns, 

dbe!s iiaikm»^hsn*B no sa^yiBg hem it will tusiL Xou woiddn^ ilike a 

" And worse than all, sir," said the lady, as if no longer .i^le iso irestnia 
bar teo^or, ".he 03 BOfypOBed t6.be a spy (^4he police I heacd it .B|^Belf 
lihiB'mQiniiBg,'* 

''.£h--what !" ^daimed Bubbletoq, jumpi]^ i^ in «n .eostasy of de- 
light. " A spy ! By Jore ! I knew it. Lord ! what fellows they are, these 



' "Fiemik ; not two days here yet, and they disooyered I was no common man 
. — eh, Burke P Maybe I hav'n't frightened them, my boy. It's not every 
one wonld create such a sensation, let me tell you — ^I knew I'd do it." 

Miss Bubbleton looked at him for an instant with a sneer of the most 
withering contempt, and then rising abruptly, left the room ; but the general 
little cared for such eyidences of her'saBfliuB: he danced about the room, 
snapping his fingers, and chuckling with self-satisfaction — the thought of 
being beUered to be a polioe ^y .gMug iJBi*tiie ntast intense and heartfelt 
pleasure. 

""^Sfae ^fawRWiflHte, '^^Dm, iAbil she's dominght (eLow— yni'<d net ifcldnk 
it, but s oj ui rtiuBg i^s vctnaUy sloeeiwd.; yon imw kmr rsbft ^ «pQa ^bal" 

** Woold iSaA ha hso&iet was fwaand witii soaiB t>f these Ivuad kAer- 
Tals," was the thought that ran through my head at 4he momBnt^ lor I 
knew better than he did how needful a cleaver biain iBd cshuper lacnlties 
fbnilns WQidd kt*^ •esoi^e'tfae snares his foiUy aood ysaity veie mpteadang 



"^hall we ffidke m mandng ciOlmt ma Mend iko tKnmieBS^s, Tomf" said 
BiutMeton. *^ She ^old ne tihe Tsceived inwry day about idos Jionc." 

1 felt nowise di^eeed for te lisit ; and jk>, lasnag eaigngsd. n^idfind 
to dine with me at the Luxemboui^ the next day, we parted. 

As I sauntered homewards, I was surprised how diffienJt 1 Umai. it to 
dinJbuBe mj mind of tiie absord indnuatioBs Bubbleton had thnnm «ut 
agHHst ias wter's saidby ; ibr, thoQ^ well kn p wQa g im faidnffw ior om>- 
mmoe, and his ttaste for tadbdHfehment on evezy occasiOD, I fet .eould net 
get rid of ^ impimioniU; her oddity of luanner migiht lody be jmother 
feature of eeeentrwity jmt as esbaurogaiit^ but diffiirai^g in Hbb ^aaidflnMHs 

frm fflB t>W1L 

To assist him, whose kindness to myself of old I neyer ceased to nsmtts- 
ber uritk grattitade, ww vry finn-XBSolve; but .to aaoertam his ecEaot poaition 
was all-essential for this purpose, and 1 iisnld auit ihel^ M7i>l& ^uilf alead, 
«lf I faid bat BaefaBsie hen now.^ 

"Bposk Qf the dsril, anv Mat," said he, dEandmg his tssm within miniQ, 
iMel'wasfioaRi^taUeliDafQidaiaiyaf astomshmimt '^Whon^^oa 
dine to-di^, Biiii:e 7" said ke, dn JUB quiest;, easy taie. 

'*^Batwhnedid70iLi;oHiefrem,DuciifiBnBeF AfeTOulfl^gheBef'' 

"Answer my question first. Can you dine with me P" 

"^tbbeBo w 'w ifl i fteasMB.'*' 

^Theameet ment tiienaiauir «tf iftie B.uBdBB Trois Ttoi^iit lux «'elaob^ 
indnibefin]r<g«de«fterwwdfi. Thkia my imj aam. JMrneir" 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

TBB **X0I8S0N d'OB.** 

Week I amved at the rendezrous, I found Duchesne already awaiting 
*me with a carriage, into which we stepped, and drove rapidly away. 

^'A man of your word, Burke ; and, what is scarcely less valuable in the 
times we live in, a man of prudence too." 

"As how the latter, may I ask ?" 

" You have not come in uniform, which is all the better, where we are 
going ; besides, it gives me the hope of presenting you to my respected 
aunt, the Duchesse de Montserrat, who will take your black coat as a com- 
pliment to the whole Bourbon dynasty. You must come with me there, if 
it only be for half an hour. And now tell me, have you ever din^d at the 
* Moisson d'Or ?' " 

" Never — ^not even heard of the house." 

"Well, then, you shall to-day; and meanwhile I may tell you, that 
although in a remote and little-visited quarter of Paris, it stands unrivalled 
for the excellence of its fare, and the rare delicacy of its wiaes — a reputa- 
tion not of yesterday, but of some years' standii^. Nor is that the only 
thing remarkable about it, as I shall explain hereafter. But come — how are 
your friends at the H6tel Clichy ? and how fares your suit with mademoi- 
seUe?" 

" My suit ? it never was such. You know, to the fall as weU as I do, my 
pret«ensions aspired not half so high." 

" So much the better, and so much the worse. I mean the former for 
me, as I hate to have a friend for a rival ; the latter for you, who ought to 
have learned by this time that a handsome girl and a million of francs are 
more easily won than a cross of the Legion, or a colonel's epaulette." 

"And are you serious, Duchesne? Have you really intentions in that 
quarter ?" 

' " Morbleu ! to be sure I have. It is for that I am here in Paris in the 
dog days — ^travelled one hundred and twenty leagues — ay, and more, too, 
have brought with me my most aristocratic aunt, who never remembers in 
her life to have seen full-grown leaves in the Tuileries gardens. I knew 
what an ally she would be in the negotiation, and so I managed, through 
some friends in the bureau of the minister, to give her a rare fright about 
an estate of hers, which by some accident escaped confiscation in the Bevo- 
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lutioiiy and wBich nothing but the greatest efforts on her part could now 
rescue from the fangs of the crown. You may be sure she is not particu- 
larly in loTe with the present government on this score; but the trick 
secures her speaking more guardedly than she has the habit of doing, be- 
sides inducing her to make acquaintances nothing but such a threat would 
accomplish." 

You intend, then, she should know Madame de Laoostellerie V* 
Of course. I have already persuaded her that the Hdtel Glichy is the 
pivot of all Paris, and that nothing but consummate tact and management 
on her part will succeed there." 

*' But I scarcely thought you cared for mademoiselle, and never dreamed 
of your proposing to marry her." 

" Nor I, till about a week ago. However, my plans require money, and 
would not be encumbered by my having a wife. I see nothing better at the 
moment, and so my mind is soon made up. But here we are : this is our 
resting-place." 

The " Moisson d'Or," although not known to me, was then the most ce- 
lebrated place for dining in Paris. The habits of the house, for there was 
no " table d'hdte," required that everything should be ordered beforehand, 
and the parties all dined separately. The expensive habits and extravagant 
prices secured its frequenters from meeting the class who usually dine at 
restaurants ; and this gave it a vogue among the wealthy and titled, whose 
equipages now thronged the street, and filled the " porte cochire." I haii 
but time to recognise the face of one of the marshals and a minister of state, 
as we pushed our way through the court, and entered a small pavilion be- 
yond it. 

'*V11 join you in an instant," said Duchesne, as he left the room hastily 
after the waiter. In a couple of minutes he was back again. " Gome along, 
if s all right," said he. " I wish to show you a comer of the old house that 
only the privileged ever see, and we are fortunate in finding it unoccupied." 

We reorossed the court, and mounted a large oak stair to a corridor, 
which conducted us, by three sides of a quadrangle, to a smaller stair, nearly 
perpendicular. At the top of this, a strong door, barred and padlocked, 
stood, which, being opened, led into a large and lo% salon, opening by 
three spacious windows on a terrace, that formed the roof of the building. 
Some citron and orange-trees were disposed tastefolly along this, and filled 
the room with their fragrance. 

*<Hfire, Antoine, let us be served here," said Duchesne to the waiter; ''I 
have akeady given orders about the dinner. And now, Burke, come out 
here. What think you of that view P" 

Scarcely had I set foot on the terrace, when I started back in mingled 
admiration and amazement. Beneath us lay the great city, in the meUow 
light of an evening in September. Gose, so dose as actually to startle. 
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mft the lai^ domeroi! thee ^Bivaydestf shinm^ IHu^ &bidl of molteiii gM, 
tiMi gisat. GDurt-jardt in hanh dotted witkfignna; beg^oDGt vgw^ mm the 
Soiie, thesBifaofrflMhiiigandflidE^^ I tnced it alang 

ta tha Poat Neo^ *Qdl then, m^ eje Bssted aoi NotES^Dam^ iriu>8& tall^ cbak 
tovsns atood ant: agaiasil tha pabi^kiaL Ay^ vhOtt the- deep-tanod belL hooved 
through the still air. I turned towards the Tuileiies, and eaahk see 
the guard q£ hmama: m mtiiig! fiw thfi Sn^enoBr's fl^pend^gf. lii the 
giadBQa^hnidttidbi wons paasizig aiuLRpMBsng;. or atandmg azoiUML the band, 
f/buk plflfBd ift feanb of. tk&: psvitiGnk.. A tide at popoktm poured aoKw 
the bridges and down the streets, along whidi e gtHfa r gra. and', hnwarmm 
dmhadi ia^tfaumtify aamoBL. Hheia wis, all tilie: life. and. stir o£ a mighty 
dty, its sounds duUed by distance, but blended.iiitfta&«hiMBifitdin» MksrtliB 
fHboi sfift.akzD|^ 

^ YatL don't loumri Bmke, ISnifc Idns was aikvaniito iBmrirof theeoiistksB 
di tfaskafe reign.. Thftgaj' young 'Ganies^^daGk>rp8f^i^gfdIadIlyoatittrQ^ 
the royal household, constantly dined here. The terrace we new stand on. 
oBceMd' a^pacby wjio osane at. the invitatioii of no less a^parsonagp tium 
hinwJuiBiBieiLeEdlLoiiisXYIIL It wasi&fteakafl^'tiBioliopnnHnBDB 
tiui Csnab dioDfiDsi' execrable ;. and the^ even; go so fieff- as toi aesf that Maob 
AotoiBfltte haneM! onee ]^a3ined.& party here-^-fai^ this I oaonoi^^au^fiBL^ 

At this mamesat. Boehesne was inte r ri ip ted* byi^M- eatraDceei ti^watea, 
n^Ki eame' to aaanre the dinner. I had net' a. moment left ms: ta adnire* ifae 
beaoiy and-Tichaefls- of the aniaqiie: ailyerdiidieaiwiu^ ooreRd ikn' tatte^ 
whn a gsxfclertap at the dixur attracted, my attoitiiai; 

''Hftl JCaQBtdihinnril!-' sa^BnoheBne, aa^ riaing haatEj^ hg adwrnesd to 
meet the new arrival. He was a tall, thin old man, much stooped bj^^aaRa^ 
hot witb an airaad carriage diafcinoidy well bxed;- his wlute hair^ brashed 
xi0KQy hadS; fastaaed iata a qoene bdind, and his lajee.*'jaii0^ and raffia 
feMpeke^biBBaftl^e reaaumt ol &daie. long past. Hia onat was Une^ of a 
i^wb samnwh&t H^er iiian is mnially worni He abaopwoBB laigp baddes 
in. hia aheea^whGae brilliaocy lefir no doubt of tiiesr nal .fafau^ Blaring 
mUkg^mii ooEaaianj^ he adnmead slowly into tiratroonu 

^looiara eonnt tft dine wiik va— ieitinDt so, Jaaototf" saU^£MlaBn^ 
as he f/^ hftl^ b^ hand.. 

'"Ibooaa; m^ my deazr ohevalieih-thA G!cnmt de Ghombovd? and Bimaad 
dm CkMioeUes.i aaa baionp — H have psamiaed' to. jcdn, thsnu^' 

" And is Gourcelles here ?" 

*' Yss^* sajdbtke ol A mnw^ wdtik a.tnaidi g^ mpg^ ♦ u ' wadfi r wlwiff 'I fliri^. and & 
look^aa if lanikHriTiy eautioii. andxeaarva^ 

" Oh, fear nothing— and that reminds me I have not paasantedf my tam/A 
and liether Qffice»-*Gaptak Bmia^ lybnaieuic Jiaootot; loa msf feel 
aBBDaad, Jacobt^.! make no mistake im tiift Menda I istndttioe ham,^ 

Uaiold sttBugaFe a SBuk of pleaaiire, wfaik^ tonaing to me^ he-said : 
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"He ia difieretiazi iiaelf^ ancLI am bni too bappy to inikB jonr ao^out- 
an0D. Aii(lQaw^,.dirra}ifii;,Q3m miEd: viili jon.'^ 

He retreated towards the door, holding Duchesne's arm, and whiqanng 
aa ha meojL Ducheane-a &fii^ hcumxe]^ mjfnstwA. hm impaidfinfifr as he 
spoke» and at^laat he saiidt:: 

*' Aa jQiL i|leasfi», mj woxiii^ fiand— J aim^ atdbmit. ta jamt wiser 
csnmaela ;, so fimiwdl for the.inseaent^'* 

"Sb looked after the old, matt as hftdgwlytoagidbd>tiM»,«ti^ 
dbaiog the door,, and belong it», heezdaunod :: 

**FarbleikJ I found it Teiy hard to liateiL to Ym proBuisp w^ crar s aiiQw 
of patience, and was half tempted to tell him that the BknshanMonlihHil^ 
thfiogJL the aoi£ conld notJ' 

^ThenrMonwenr. Iacqftoi.i&ai0piisit,IpjMaMMP* 

** Aj, that he is; and so are all tbej^ who fea^ifiBt thiSi hooM. Qonit 
atartr— the. police know ii well,, and no oaa ift.]non anan»d nt thoir absurd 
sEottinga and oonspixxogathon Fou£h4 himsdL Nont wLtiiei^. tor be son, 
aome fool^ mois tsAl aBid.hrainlfia8. than thft oilk0rS|.^nU:. Qame up fitoin La 
Teni^^k and tij; to knock his* head against tfao waU* of l^ftTenqik^ IflcvDe 
Ckmrcelkft thcff^wJho. haa- no. ethoc hnainnft in Fanft caoept to be gnSlo- 
tmfid,,i£. it were wnrth thetEaiibl&. Theoi tile winwiair aflacta to stirliiaih 
aelt, and. be. on. the. aleri^, ipst to teirify tbem ; bfttr ho; wail knows tlMt 
daofi^ buka.not,ia. thia quartos. BeUeiio me^ BmolBi. tiies pnasBDi lalenH of 
l^amoohaKono gfreater aocority tha& bl tho ooniaBpiiblo diacaotar of aU 
theic ogg^nenta., Theooe is no oooebo ^t ai nan, of anarg^p and oovrago to 
adoi^t,. But laik. jfons pardoni, my dear Msnd, for tbia treaaonaMe talk. 
Tinifli think you oS, the dinaor ?'-4he. rpyallsta wrnaM noyer haro faUon £t 
ihe^ had undmtood.£pTWBm^t aa well aa cukn»,. Xaate that mff>6imi and 
9asj^ i£ yocL don^t. regrat tho Capeta— «« fooling yon: caa inda%e the moie 
fsi^ bficanao.pavnorer knew^thouk"' 

*^I oannot Qomj^BehAn4 I>uehoflniei».whait are tibft giwvflBoea yoa oiasge 
against the present goyemment of France. Hkd yan boan an old oomtiar 
oi tiie laat Tsa^pir-^ haagor-on. of YeraaiUea oc timr TniledoB-— tho thing 
were intelligible; bat. yon,, a aoldier» a^man of dadng and entvprioe— — **' 

^'LetmointoDeajj^tyoa.. Iain8qA.Qnly:boQanao]iiBtiiotaBteo£thedky; 
but. Ti despise tho pocade ctf militaxy; g^ory* we.hoiro.got inix> the habit o& I 
pnB&i: the poodod. whoa a mtdi did aa nsiah and moos than^ a disehargo of 
mUmgillt tftaid, nwtfa oytf aad teloat. anoaaedod better than a strong* aword^ 
aDa.QraBaatQn.horaohacL Thooo went gentiemeninlragujeoiico, my dear 
Burke — ay, parbleu ! and ladies too.. liot maDCsfabnosaoa. of tho dnnnphoac^ 
nor QOonteaEiesrOf the binouao;. b«t women ilk whont biriihhoi^ 
iriNMO loyalineaahadiho added duum of highdinosat beandngfomtiiairbz^^ 
^XWh and sitting, throned on thoir lQ%browa--bofoce whom oar Biooatadiod 
wa-wJinift ]\iiii stoodtzemhline ft»<^ aohamod—'^tiieBO moii who lounnesO'BiiLoli 
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at ease in the salons of the Tmleries ! Let me help yon to this salmi, it is 
a la Louis Quinze, and worthy of the Regency itself. Well, then, a glass of 
Burgondy." 

" Your Mend Monsieur Jacotot seems somewhat of an original,'* said I, 
half desirous to change a topic which I always felt an unpleasant one. 

^' You are not wrong — ^he is so. Jacotot is a thorough Prenchman ; at 
least, he has had the fortune to mix up in his destiny those extremes of 
elevated sentiment and absurdity which go very far to compose the life of my 

good countrymen. I must tell you a short anecdote ^But shall we adjourn 

to the terrace P for, to prevent the- interruption of servants, I have ordered 
our dessert there." 

This was a most agreeable proposal ; and so, having seated ourselves in a 
little arbour of orange-shrubs, with the view of the river and the Palace 
gardens beneath us, Duchesne thus began : 

'' I am going somewhat far back in history, but have no fears on that 
head, Burke ; my story is a very brief one. Hiere was, once upon a Hme, 
in Erance, a monarch o{ some repute, called Louis the Tourteenth ; a man, 
if fjBone be not unjust, who possessed the most kingly qualities of which we 
have any record in books. He was brave, munificent, high-minded, ardent, 
sdfish, cruel, and ungrateful, beyond any other man in his own dominions ; 
and, like people with such gifts, he had the good fortune to attach men to 
him just as firmly and devotedly as though he was not in his heart devoid of 
every principle of friendship and affection. I need not tell you what the 
ladies of his reign thought of him— -my present business is with the ruder 
aex. Among the courtiers of the day was a certain Yicomte Amoud de 
Gency, a young man who, at the age of eighteen, won his grade of colonel 
at the siege of Besan^on by an act of coolness and courage worthy record- 
ing. He deliberately advanced into one of the breaches, and made a sketch 
of the interior works of the fortification, while the enemy's shot was tearing 
up the ground around him. When the deed was reported to the king, he 
interrupted the relation, saying : 

" 'Don't tell me who did this, for I have made De Gency a colonel for 
it.' So rapidly did Louis guess the author of so daring a feat. 

" Erom that hour, the young colonel's fortune was made. He was ap- 
pointed one of the gentlemen of the chamber to his majesty, and distin- 
guished by almost daily marks of royal intimacy. His qualities eminently 
fitted him for the tone of the society he lived in— he was a most witty 
oonverser, a good musician, and had, moreover, a very handsome person—' 
gifts not undervalued at Saint Germain. 

*' Such were his social qualities ; and so thoroughly did he understand the 
king's humour, that even La Yalliere herself saw the necessity of retaitaing 
him at the Court, and, in fact, made a confidant of him on several occasions 
of difficulty. Still, with all these favours of fortune*— when Ihe object (f 
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envy to almost all the rest of the hoiuehold — ^Amoud de Gency was suffer- 
ing in his heart one of the most trying afiiictions that can beM a proud man 
so placed — he was in actual poverty, in want so pressing, that all the 
efforts he could make, all the contrivances he could practise, were barely 
sufficient to prevent his misery being public. The taste for splendour in 
dress and equipage which characterised the period had greatly injured his 
private fortune, while the habit of high play, which Louis encouraged, and 
liked to see about him, completed his ruin. The salaiy of his appointments 
was merely enough to maintain his daily expenditure, and thus was he, with 
a breaking heart, obliged not only to mix in all the reckless gaiety and 
firirolity of that voluptuous Court, but, still more, tax his talents and hia 
energies for new themes of pleasure — ^&esh sources of amusement. 

" Worn out at length by the long struggle between his secret sorrow and 
his pride, he resolved to appeal to the king, and, in a few words, tell his 
majesty the straits to which he was reduced, and implore his protection. To 
this he was impelled not solely on his own account, but on that also of his 
only child, a boy of eight or nine years old, whose mother died in giving him 
birth. 

''An occasion soon presented itself. The king had given orders for a 
hunting-party at St. Cloud, and, at an early hour of the morning, De (}ency, 
in his hunting-dress, took up his position in one of the ante-chambers 
through which the king must pass — ^not alone, however--at his side there 
stood a lovely boy, also dressed in the costume of the chase. He vrore a 
velvet doublet of green, slashed with gold, and ornamented by a broad belt, 
from which hung his eouteau de ehaue; even to the falcon feather in his 
cap, nothing was forgotten. 

"He had not waited long when the folding-doors were thrown wide, and 
a moment after Louis appeared, accompanied by a single attendant, the 
Marquis de Yemeuil, unhappily one of the very few enemies Amoud pos- 
sessed in the world. 

"'Ah! De Gency, you hereP' said the King, gaily. *They told me 
'' brelan" had been unfavourable lately, and that we should not see you.' 

'' ' It is true, sire,' said he, with a sad effort at a smile ; it is only on your 
majesty fortune always smiles.' ^ 

" 'Pardieu / you must not say so— I lost a rouleau last night. But whom 
have we here P' 

'' * My son, so please you, sire, my only son, who desireii, at an earlier age 
than even his father did, to serve your majesty.' 

" 'How like his mother!' said the King, pushing back the fair nnglets 
from the boy's forehead, and gazing ahnost fondlj on his handsome features 
— 'how like her ! She was a Courcelles P' 

" ' She was, sire,' said Amoud, as the tears fell on his cheek and coursed 
slowly along his face. 

TOL.II. I 
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tone, vkOe ke boded himself wi<^ lin BwudOo^ 

'I£IiBflghfccbreto«k ' 

'AjwnreSyyOTi may. Hie ttang is, idiat loaa ^we «bf ISh, Fenwo, 

wksbMO^jwi? He is M «a iafimt' 

« 'TniJB, mt; replied tiie. Marquis, irilfe -a kwk ftf *BBpR*,Ta i»«cli^ 
most subtle oouH Tiot discover a toit«f he sswaatw iiito»4 *W;tbffl»is 

a pbne Taeoirt.' 

« 'Ah, indeed,' said l^e Bug, ^ddy. *Whiit«itf Hetsiwfllwfeifc* 

<< 'MoDsieiir Jaootot, yoor majesty's haad cook, stuate inaeed^if a tsEO- 
spifc,' said be, in a low whisper, oskj aadiUb to tibe kii^. 

"'Atumspk!' said the King; andscarwlywasihewBrd^ttwedwteB, 
as if the iioiiy was his >own, he bcoest icts a most immoderate fit ^f taog'hter, 
an emotisn that seemed to iociease as he endesvouied to n^»ss it, wfaen«t 
tiiie instoixt lift <wr de^kaeae, then heaRi without, gave a iww turn to ha 
l^i^ts ; and he hurried forward with De Vranenil^leaTiBg De <3en<^ and 
his sott Tooted toihe Bpot--«idl^umt passion in that beart w)axk despMr 
and sorrow had almost rendered caUons. 

** Mk WBSjeskj was «ti]l fan^ng ae he moimted bis baib in Hie <coiirt- 
yaid; jmd tibe oonrtifin, like well-bred genttemen, langhed as beoame <On»n, 
with that lew, cpdet laugh wMcli is Urn meet dionis of a sofvere^n's mirth, 
when Mldei^ two load repwpfcs, so rapidfy following on «idh oAbt as 
almost to seemw, stariacdiJie ^tering oort^ and ewHi made the Imb 
Gooiser jof the kiagplniige mnily mliie air. 

"^Pmrm. Dmm! messienis,' said Iiotus, paBsionateiy, 'Has ^jJoasailfcry 
of yours is ill thought of. Who has dared to do iiiis ?* 

" Bat none -spoke. A terrififtd look around the eirole was iiie fmly reply 
to the lang^s qnestinn, when a page Tushed farvrard, bis dress spotted and 
blood-stained, bis laoe pale with faerror : 

" * Your majesty — ah, sire P' said he, kneeling — but sobs tSiolaBd ym^ioid 
be could not utter mmee. 

""'Whttt is'tiiisf-'wm nofmetellf oocied <ti» Eing, as « ficown^oC dark 
mnendmdo^rad his wigry featnras. 

** * Your majesty has lost a brave, an honest, said'a fiaifiUhil loflower, nre,* 
said M^msieiEr de Goioilanges. 'AmouddeQencyisiiomoie.* 

" 'Why, I saw him this instant,' said the King. 'He asked me aoiM 
fiwFour lar Ms boy.' 

" * True, sire,' replied De OoidHiiges, wsfarSxiStj ; bwt l» tshecSLed Immidf 
im time, for already the we^kuown and (keaded expression t^ passifm had 
mmmted to <tlw Idng's face 

'' ' Dismiss the " chasse" gentlemoi,' saidlie, k a low^ ffaiiS: 'TOCe; 'and 
do yoB, MoDsiear de YemeiBl, «Mend me.* 
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''The cort^ was soon scattered; anflfiltfe Hjettcpm &» Y«nie«fl followed 
l^e kmg, wM bh expreMion mhlert font mi dr«nd weie not to beflMstfldcen. 

''MoBsioiir de Vemenfl Aidimdedd seem tnnltei^ muntrken h« appeatdl 
ammigliis^deiids llhat e^«ttuig. WluAei^ the king had said ti» hini a»^ 
smredfy had wtoiked its 4tte e&ct^ fbt aSllds "tailkty wM gtme; and e^rea 
the veriest trifter cff the party im^ht hftire ^bmd ttb mcomAfBt ^ttHh. wito^ 
ix^h iihen w«re subdued and brdkesi. iNefxt mioniSng, ko^8#«t«r, the sun 
shone out brilliantly. The king was in high spMts^ the gaitte Bboimded ; 
and liis majesty wi1& his own hand bfongfeft doWn dgM fihttfitaits. The 
Ma»)U]B de Vemetdl conH hit nothii^: for, ai^ongh the bast markflBiiin of 
the day, his hand shook, and his sight failed Ifbn*; and the king Wttn d% 
kuis from him b^ore thi^ teaohed Samt -Germaift. 

** Neyer was tiiere a happier day, nor "^owed ty ft pleasaator eremng. 
The king supped in Madame de la Yalli^re's B.pii(rtiii^t ■; Iftie pmate biuid 
played the most deiidous airs during the tepast ; and when ift length the 
party retired to rest, not one biij^t dteun was t^ded by i^ memory of 
Axnoud de Gtocy* 

''Here, now, were I merely recounting an anecdote, I ^kcnM stop,^ ^toA 
the'ChevaJier, ''bitt must continue a little longer, though all the roftomce df 
my story is over. The Marquis de Vemeuil was a good hatet; evefe pocn: 
De Gency*8 fate did not move him ; and he actually did do wliftt Ire had cmly 
threatened in mockery-^he sent 1^ orphan cSiild tb be li tfttnspit hi lihe 
roytd kitchen. C^ coizrse he chftnged his name. The tilflie df an dd iind 
honoured family would soon har^ betrayed the foul deed ; and the hoy was 
called ^aootot, after the chtf himsdlf . The king inquii^ ttb fMbat va the 
sidject. Amoud's name recaQed to6 unpleasant ft topie iot iSb^ lips of a 
courtier ever to mention; and the whole Ksircomstance H^ &&9ti entirely 
forgotten. 

^This same Jacotot was the gtimdfather of my Old friend, 1«%lo«i you flaw 
a few minutes since. Eate, that seems to jest Irifih men's dMbdes, made 
them as successful at tlie ^re of i^e kitchen as et«r theitr tmoel^ors irere at 
that of a battery ; and Monsieur 7ftCotot, onr present liosi, has tdt hte ^qual 
in IParis. Here for years the yt)miger meMbets of the ro^ family used to 
sup. This room was their favourite apartment ; and tme etening when, at a 
later sitting than usuid, l^e ruler of tke feast was carried beyond himself 
in the praise of an admhrable plat, he sent for Jacotot, and told him wiiai- 
ever favour he should ask he himself -would seek for him at the hands of the 
ki^. 

"^I^is was the long-wished-for moment of the poor felloVs life. He 
drew from his l)osom the title-deedB of his ancient same and fartunei and 
placed them in the prince's hatid wit1i(mt uttering ft ^rord« 

"•What! andacreyouaDeOencyP'saidthePriattce. 

l2 
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'Alas ! I shame to say it, I anu* 

'Gome, gentlemen,' said the gay young Prince, 'a bumper to our 
worthy Mend, whom, with God's blessing, I shall see restored right soon to 
his fitting rank and station. Tes, Be Gency, my word upon it, the next 
erening I sup here I shall bring with me Ids majesty's own signature to 
these titl&<[eeds. Make place, gentlemen, and let him sit down.' 

''But poor Jacotot was too much excited by his feelings of joy and 
gratitude, and he rushed from the room in a torrent of tears. 

" The evening the prince spoke of never came. Soon after that com- 
menced the troubles to the royal family— the dreadful events of Versailles— 
the flight to Yarennes— the 10th of August — a horrible catalogue I cannot 
bear to trace. There, yonder, where now the groups are loitering, or sitting 
around in happy knots — ^there died Louis XYL The princ^ I spoke of is an 
exile. They call him Louis XYUI. ; but he is a king without a kingdom. 

''But Jacotot lives on in hope ; he has waded through all the terrors of 
the devolution ; he has seen the guillotine erected almost before his door, 
and beheld his former Mends led one by one to the slaughter. Twice was 
he himself brought forth, and twice was his life .spared by some admirer of 
his ' cuisine.' But, perhaps, all his trials were inferior to the heart-burning 
with which he saw the places once occupied by the blood of St. Louis now 
occupied by the 'canaille' of the B^volution. Marat and Sobespierre fre- 
quented his house ; and Barras seldom passed a week without dining there. 
This, I verily believe, was a heavier afSiction than any of his personal suffer- 
ings ; and I have often heard him recount, with no feigned horror, the 
scenes which took place among the 'incroyables,' as they called themselves, 
whose oi^es he contrasted so unfavourably with the more polished excesses 
of his regal visitors. Through all the anarchy of that fearful period — 
through the scarce less sanguinary time of the Directory — through the long, 
dreary oppression of the Consulate — and now, in the more grinding tyranny 
of the Empire, he hopes, ay, still hopes on, that the day will come, when, 
from the hands of the king himself, he shall receive his long-buried rank, and 
stand forth a Be Gency. Poor feUow, there is something noble and manly 
in the long struggle with fortune — ^in that long-sustained contest, in which 
he would never admit defeat. 

" Such are the followers of the Bourbons-*their best traits, their highest 
daring, their most long-suffering endurance, only elicited in the pursuit of 
some paltry object of personal ambition. They have tasted the cup of ad- 
versity, ay, drained it to the very dregs ; they have seen carnage and blood- 
shed such as no war ever surpassed; and all they have learned by experience 
is, to wish for the long-past days of royal tyranny and Mvolity back again, 
to see a glittering swarm of debauchees fluttering around a sensualbt king, 
and to watch the famished faces of the multitude without a thought that the 
tiger is only waiting for his spring. As to a thought of true liberty, one 
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single high or noble aspiration after freedom, they never dreamed of it. 
Yon see, my friend, I have no desire to win you over to the Bonrbon cause. 
Neither, if I could, would I make you a Jacobin. But how is this? — can it 
really be so late ? Come, we have no time to lose — it is not accounted good 
breeding to be late in a visit at the ' Faubourg.' " 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE TWO SOZBl^ES. 

Dttghesne's story had unfortunately driven all memory of Bubbleton out 
of my head ; and it was only as we entered the street where the Duchesse 
de Montserrat Hved, that I remembered my friend, and thought of asking the 
chevalier's advice about him. 

In a few words I explained so much of his character and situation as was 
necessaiy, and was going on to express my fears lest a temperament so un- 
stable and uncertain should involve its possessor in much trouble, when 
Duchesne interrupted me by saying : 

"Be of courage on that head; your friend, if the man you describe him, 
is the very person to baffle the police. They can see to any depth, if the 
water be only clear. Muddy it, and it matters little how shallow it be. This 
Bubbleton might be of the greatest service just now. Tou must present me 
to him, Burke." 

" Most willingly. But first promise that you will not involve my poor 
friend in the snares of any plot. Heaven knows, his own faculties are quite, 
sufficient for his mystification." 

'^Plot ! snares ! Why, what are you thinking of? But come, this is our 
halting-place; and here we are, without my even having a moment to give 
you any account of my good aunt." 

As he spoke he turned the handle of a large door, which led into a gloomy 
j>orU cochere, dimly iQuminated by a single old-fashioned lantern. A fat, un- 
wieldy-looking porter peeped at us from his den in the conciergerie, and 
then, having announced our approach by ringing a bell, he closed the shutter, 
and left us to find the way ourselves. 

Ascending the great spacious stair, the wall alongside which was covered 
with family portraits — ^grim-looking heroes in mail, or prim d^unes, with 
bouquets in their jewelled hands — ^we reached a species of gallery, from 
which several doors led off; here a servant, dressed in deep blacky waa 
standing to announce the visitors* 
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M tkft ayecvsAt pEdcedfid ua aloog; tli«> corridor^ 1 conUl not help f eeLuig 
t^i^ Qfl^otraat ol tbja gbKuny mansion, vlwre ev^ry footsUp, had its o:wn aad 
eehq^ with 1)h« gQivgtow splendour of thfij H6tel Cliichj.. Here> aU ip^is 
dl»«;]iHs Qoki^ and. drewjs there, eTeiything was lightsome, eheerfol^and. ek- 
gant. What an emblem, to mjf. thinlring,. veret the; both of the dynasties 
they represented. But the reflection was only made as one half of the fold- 
ing-door was thrown open-rthe double-door was the prerogative of the blood- 
royal — and we were announced. 

The apartment, a large, sombre-looking one, was empty, however, and we 
traversed this, and a second similar to it, our names being repeated as be- 
fore, when, at length, the low tones of voices, indicated our approach to the 
salon where the visitors were assembled. 

Dimly lighted by a few lamps, fax apact from each other, the apartment 
jas we entered, seemed even larger thim it really was. At one end, around 
4(hnger siiJ{u|[iei£BeplaaB, sat a groupof ladies, whoon, in, &g)anfi0^ IiwcDg- 
aiaed qa of ijie ekas s^ distinctively eaUed dpwageiw IQi^ wens, awtad ia 
•deej^^mishioned faniiBqils, and wen mostly employed ia somt emlaoideEs; 
work, which they laid down each time they spok0i,aad.resiiinQd*»laiifetOi9i»- 
seeuta tiiie lahctiuv than as ii; west from, mare habit.. 

Wift} all. the inwaTmlring gracefulness of a w6U4)]»dlrenaiiniaii» Poidiflaiie 
lappvoachedthe a€»JtnQst thkdumnfiy) and. respeotMy kiasfuithfti hand, es.- 
tend^d towards him. 

^'^madh m^ my dear aunt,, to present voltigsj intiiBatt biafdr^wsMn 
Biarkfi^" said he^. as< he led. me fovward, 

M the mentlEtt of the w«nd " Captain,** I oqqUL peceeive: thaidewiy hand 
diopped iiis eHiibvQidery-&MBe^. whilfr the* gsranp ataced at mo with nafieigped 
astonishment. But already the duchess had vouchsafed a vety polite speech* 
mddoned me to, a seat beside: her, while the ehevnlier insiiuaated himself 
ihft iBsfc^ efident!;;? benib on; relieving the stiff aiod constEaioed reseiiTQ 
vrhich pervaded the party. Not even his tact, and^wonkUiy olevegciiesfr «w 
<«faaLto th&task. The: eemranaidon, if such it could be caUed, was- oon- 
dttsted almosi in. monosyllaUes ; some- sitray question far- aa absent " IMDw^ 
quise," or a muttered reply concerning a late ^ Countess,*^ Wioa the buodenr^ 
ifit. an aUosioa even, being- made to any topie q£ tha day» nee. any phmse 
dMj^ped whii^ oDidd show tilat thft sp«ikfiiB wieift jnaiwoxtlift 

miiQtt in. whifih. they lixedt and bceathed.. 

It mftan inaaG|vro8Bifil& ndief to me whe%. gradna%» some^thiee or fonc 
other persons dropped in, some of them men^ who^. by their maime]^ seemed 
ftpiwates. of the.> pasty;, and soon i^ter-the entisanee. of the sermit with 
nsfimhoMHta permitted & moTsment. in the gnwp» when I took ther oppoirtor 
nilQptQ stand u|r andaQpieadLDofdiQsne, aa he'benA oirar a table, Ufltealy. 
tuning oiex: the iMraesiof a volmne* 
"Just think of the contradictions of h]miaDLnatDS^^,BBAk^" 
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& knr irtoBper. " These as» the leeeptioiis for which, ihe new noblesBe irotdd 
gira hell their weaLtL— these meianchol^ visits of wom-oat acqiuintaiices — 
these sapless twigs of faamaaitj are the ewrj of such houses as the ' Hdtel 
CHchj ;' and to he admitted to these gloomy, motheaten salons, is a greater 
honour than an invitation to the Toileries. So long as tiiis exists, depend 
mfmk it, there is nitteiuiess ha. the cote of society. But eome, let ns take 
cnrksre; I see joa are well wearred of ail this : and now lor a& honr at 
lladame de Lacostellerie's — ' en revanche.' "* 

j^ we esme forward to make our a^Benx to the dincbess, she ro89 from 
her seat, and, in so doing, her sleeve bmshed against a small marble statoe 
of LonisXYL, which, had I Bot opportunely caught it, would have fallen 
to the groundi 

''Thank yon, sir," said she, graciously. "You have prevented whait I 
wkmM hanse deemed m sad aceicteiit.'' 

"Nay, more, aunt," said Duchesne, smiling; "he has shown his readi- 
MSB to restore the' Bourbon.'' 

This speech, evidently spokes is jest, was repeated from lip to lip in the 
cMe; and certainly I never fdt my awkwardness more oppressive than 
vA«n bowing to the party, whose elated looks and pleased countenances now 
were turned towards me. 

" My poor, bai^iM; fijend,"' said DoxkesBBif, as we* descended the stair, 
^^get* rid of the habit of Uushing with all oonveBient despatch ; it has 
moiw fortoaea thuK pharo or bouillotte.'^ 

^'This, anondly, v well done!"* said tiie Chevalier, as he looked around 
wlnlewv slowly ascended tho'staira of the Hdtel (Sickj. The brifliant 
)if^ ahDoat sivall^ dayMihe servants in gorgeona liveries— the air of 
wealth aooiind on etexy side, so diffearent from the sad-cdoured mansion of 
the Faubourg — ^while, as the opening doors permitte d it ta be heard, ihe 
amad of ddiioonff music came wafted to the ear. 

" I say, Burke," said he, stopping suddenly, and laying his hand on my 
arm, "this might content a man who has seen as much aa Iluspe; and the 
game is wdl worth the playing^— so here goesK* 

The irat penrnn. I saw as- we entered the ante-chaoiber wis Bubbleton. 
He was. the centre of ai knot; ef foreigners, who, whatever the topie, seemed 
highfy amnsed at hia discourse 

*^That is your iSrieo4 yonder," saidDndbesne. ''He hastiie tnxe type of 
'Mm Boll' about Imn. Introdnee me at once." 

DuehBSMB soaandy pecmitted me to fiai^ the introductioo^ when he ez- 
tnded hia. hand, and saluted Bobbleton with great cordiality, while tiie 
"GenaraJi'' did not suffoB the ceremony to mteirupt the flow of his eloquoifle, 
but OBBtintted to- explain, in the most minute and circumstantial manner^ 
the conditioiig of the new peace secretly eoncluded between France and 
BaglanoL The incredofity of the listeners was, I could peredv^ coBBide»> 
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rably lessened by observing the deferential attention with which Duchesne 
listened, only interrupting the speaker by an occasional assent, or a passing 
question as to the political relations of some of the great powers. 

"As to Prussia^" said Bubbleton, pompously— "as to Prussia " 

" Well, what of Prussia, general ?" 

" We have our doubts on that subject," replied he, looking thoughtfully 
around him on the group, who, completely deceived by Duchesne's manner, 
now paid him marked attention. 

" You'll not deprive her of Genoai, I tmst,'' said the Chevalier, with 
a gravity almost inconceivable. 

" That is done abeady,'' said Bubbleton. " Tor my own part, I told 
Lauderdale we were nothing without the Bosphorus — 'the key of our 
house,' as your Emperor called it.'' 

f He spoke of Eussia^ if I don't err," said Duchesne, with an insinuating 
air of correction, 

"Pardon me, you are wrong. I know Russia welL I travelled through 
the steppes of Metchezaromizce with .Prince Drudeszitsch. We journeyed 
three hundred versts over his own estates, drawn on sledges by his serfs^ 
You are aware they are always harnessed by the beard, which they wear long 
and plaited on purpose." 

"That is towards the Crimea^" interrupted the Chevalier. 

" Precisely. I remember a curious incident which occurred one night as 
we approached ' Chitepsk ;' you know Chitepsk ? it is where they confine the 
state prisoners — a miserable, dreaiy tract, where the snow never melts, and 
the frost is so intense, you often see a drove of wolves glued fast to the 
snow by the feet, and howlmg fearfuUy — a strange sight, to be sure ! Well, 
the night was fialling, and a thin, cutting snowdrift beginning to drop, when 
Dm— I always call him so — short — said to me : 

" ' Bub,' — ^he did the same to me— 'Bub,' said he, * do you remark that 
ofT-side leader?' 

" * I see him,' said L 

" ' Well, I have been watching the fellow since the last stage, and con- 
found me if he has ever tightened a trace ; and you see he is a right active 
one, notwithstanding. He capers along gaily enough. I'll touch him up a 
bit.' And with that he gave a flourish of his knouted whip, and came down 
on him with a smarting cut. Lord, how he jumped 1 — five feet off the ground 
at one spring ! and hang me if he didn't tear off his beard 1 There it was, 
hanging to the pole — a veiy shocking sight, I must confess, though Dru 
didn't seem to mind it. However, we were obliged to pull up, and get out 
the team. WeU, you would not believe what we saw when we got down. 
You'd never guess who was the off leader — ^it was the Princess Odoznov- 
skoi. Poor thing ! the last time I saw her, before that, she was dancing in 
the Amber Palace with Prince Alexander. She and her husband had been 
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banished to Chitepsk, and, as he was ill, she had put on a false beard, and 
was taking a short stage in his place." 

I did not venture to wait for more, bnt, leaving Duchesne to make the 
most of the general, passed onwards towards the salon, which already was 
rapidly filling with visitors. 

The countess received me with more than wonted kindness of manner, 
and mademoiselle assumed a tone of actual cordiality I had never perceived 
before, while, as she exchanged greetings with me, she said, in a low 
voice : 

''Let me speak with you, in the picture-gallery, in half an hour." 

Before I could utter my assent she had passed on, and was speaking to 
another. 

Somewhat curious to conceive what Mademoiselle de Lacostellerie might 
mean by her appointment in the gallery, I avoided the groups where I per- 
ceived my acquaintances were, and strolled negligently on towards the place 
of meeting. The gallery was but half lighted, as was customary on mere 
nights of visiting, and I found it quite deserted. I was sauntering slowly 
along, musing on the strange effects of the half-seen pictures, where all, save 
the most forcible and striking tints, were sombred down to blackness, when 
I heard a step behind me. I turned my head, and saw mademoiselle herself. 
She was alone, and, though she evidently had seen me, continued to walk 
onward, without speaking, towards a small boudoir, which occupied ono 
angle of the gallery. I followed, and we entered it together. 

There was something in the secret interview which, while it excited my 
curiosity, served at once to convince me that, had I indulged in any hope of 
suoceediing to her affections, nothing could be less promising — this very 
proof of her confidence was the strongest earnest of her indifference. But, 
indeed, I had never any such expectation. My pride might have been 
flattered by such a supposition — ^my heart could never have sympathised in 
the emotion. 

"We are alone here," said she, hurriedly, "and we may be missed; so 
let me be brief. It will seem strange that I should ask you to meet me 
here, but I could not help it. You alone, of all who frequent this, have 
never paid me the least attention, nor seemed disposed to flatter me. This 
leads me to trust you* I have no other reason but that, and because I am 
friendless." There was a tremulous sadness in the last word which went to 
my heart, and I could mark that her breathing was hurried and irregular for 
some few seconds after.. "Will you promise me your friendship in what I 
ask, or, if that be too much, will you pledge yourself at least to secrecy ? 
Enough, I am quite satisfied. Now, tell me, who is this Chevalier Duchesne? 
—what is he P' 

I ran over in a few words all I knew of him, dwelling on whatever might 
most redound to his credit-^his distinguished military career— his undoubted 
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Colonel, in a voice which, thongh intended for a whisper, was heard over the 
whole cirde. 

'* An insult, my dear colonel ? nothing within a thousand leagues of such. 
I was only speaking of the *type* of our army, which may be very efficient, 
but is scarcely too good-looking." 

No words can convey the sarcastic tone in which the speech was delivered, 
nor the mortification of the indignant colonel, who felt, but knew not how 
to reply to, such a taunt. Happily, Madame de Lacostellerie interposed, 
and, by skilfully changing the topic of conversation, averted further unplea«> 
santness. 

My desire to learn something accurately as to the state of events, made 
me anxious to reach my quarters, and I took the first opportunity of quitting 
the salon. As I passed through the outer room, Duchesne was standing 
against a sideboard, holding a glass in his hand. It was necessary that I 
should pass him closely, and I was preparing to salute him with the distant 
courtesy of our present acquaintauce, when he said, in his former tone of 
easy raOleiy, 

" Going so early P Won't you have a glass of wine before you leave P" 

'' No, I thank you," said I, coldly, and going on towards the door. 

" Nor wait for the concert — Grassini will be here in half an hour P" 

I shook my head in negation, and as I passed out I heard him humming, 
with an emphasis which there was no mistaking, the couplet of a popular 
song of the day, which concluded thus : 

" To-day for me, 
To-morrow for thee, 
But will that to-morrow ever be ?" 

That Duchesne intended to challenge me seemed now idmost certain, and 
I ran over in my mind the few names of those I could ask to be my friends 
on such an occasion, but without being able to satisfy myself on the subject. 
A moment's recollection might have taught me that it was a maxim with the 
chevalier never to send a message, but, in every case, to make the adversary 
the aggressor ; he had told me so over and over himself. That, however, did 
not occur to me at the moment, and I walked onward, thinking of our 
meeting. Gould I have known what was passing in Ms mind, I should have 
spared many serious and some sad thoughts to my own. 
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GHAFTERXXL 

A BUDDSir DXPABTTTBE* 

So firmlj had I persuaded myself, on mj way homeward, that Duchesne 
intended a dael with me, that I dreamed of it all night, and awoke in the 
morning perfectly convinced that the erent was prearranged between us. 
Now, although tiie habits of the service I lived in had, in a great measure, 
blunted the feelings I once entertained towards duelling, still enough of 
detestation of the practice remained to make my anticipations far from 
satisfactory; besides, I knew that Duchesne had in reality no cause of 
quarrel with me, but from misapprehension alone could demisjid a meeting, 
which our military code of honour always decided should be accepted first, 
and inquired into afterwards. I regretted also, and deeply too, that I 
should appear to his eyes in an unworthy part, as though betraying the in- 
terests he had confided to me. There were, as I have said, many things I 
liked not in the chevalier : the insatiable desire he felt for revenge where 
he had once been injured ; the spirit of intrigue he cherished ; and, perhaps 
more than either, I shunned the scofiSng habit he had of depreciating what 
every one around him loved or respected— of stripping off every illusion 
which, made life valuable, and reducing to the miserable standard of mere 
selfish gratification all that was great, or noble, or venerable. Already had 
his evil influence done me injury in this way; even now I felt, that, of the 
few day-dreams I once indulged in, he had robbed me of the best, and re- 
duced me to the sad reflection which haunted me throughout my whole 
career, and embittered every passing enjoyment of my life : I mean, the sor- 
rowful thought of being an alien — of having but the hireling's part in that 
career of glory which others followed— that I alone could have no thrill of 
patriotism, when all around me were exulting in its display — that I had 
neither home nor country ! Oh, if they who feel, or fancy that they fed, the 
wrongs and oppressions of misgovemment at home — ^who, with high aspira- 
tions after lib^y, and holy thoughts for the happiness of their fellow-men, 
war against the despotism which would repress the one, or the cruelty 
which would despise the other— if they could only foresee that, in changing 
aliegianoe, they did but shift the burden, not rid themselves of the load ; 
that the service of a foreign land is no requital for the loss of every feeb'ng 
which ties a man to kindred and to friends ; which links his manhood with 
his youth, his age with both ; which gives him, in the language of his fore- 
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fathers, a sympathy with the land that bore them — ^if they coTild know and 
feel these things ; if they could learn how, in surrendering them, they have 
made themselves such mere waifs and strays upon life's ocean, that objects 
of purely selfbh and personal advancement must be to them for evermore in 
place of the higher and more ennobling thoughts which mix with other 
men's ambitions — ^they might keiLtliB ne ISkKj^ left home and country to 
fight for the cause of the stranger. 

If such thoughts found eflfemioe nAoiMP^fiesrt^ how must they have dwelt 
in many .another's ? I, who had neither family nor kindred — who, from 
earliest chilcDiood, liad never taM^ the Bwwts of affisdian, imr'ImiQfwnthe 
blessings of a fa^iePs love— and yet, scarce a ^ycrept t>yiv!thotft some 
thought of the $Kr-aws|y land of my birth, some miemoiy df its laSts vdA 
valleys — of its green 1)aDk8 and chimgdPQl skies ; snfl in my breams, iscime 
long-forgotten air wonld bring me back in memory to isk& cottieifs fireside, 
where around the red blazing turf were seated the j^oor but Ixappy pea- 
sanizy^ l)eguiting the time wi^ song or story—now telHng of the sncieift 
greatness of fheir country — ^now breathing a hope of its one day ^prospef^. 

'^ Captun Burke*s quarters f^ said a voice withoitt. At "^le same instant, 
the jinglii^ cX. spurs and the claxik df a sabre bespoke the guestiotttff as a 
soldier. My door opened, and an officer in fhe Ml dress of the staf entered. 
As I requited him to be seated, I already anticipated the olject Df his vifift, 
which he seemed determined to open in mosit diplomatic fashion; for, the 
first salutations over, !he began coolly to ransack his sabietasche, and seardh 
among a hec^ of papers which crowded It. 

"Ah ! liere it ia^' said he, at length. *^I asl yonr pardtm for all fins 
delay. 3at, of course^ jou guess the reason of my being hereT* 

" I must confess 1 suspect it,** sud I, wi£h.a-smile. 

"Oh, that I am certson of. !Fhese things never are secrets veiylong; 
mog for my part, do 1 think there is ai^ need fhere should be. I conclude 
yon are quite prepased?" 

" Yon shall find me aoJ* 

"So the jnmistCT said,*' re|>Bed he; wHLe^ once more, Ins e;yes were 
buried in the recesses of the sabretasche, leaving me in the most intense 
astonishment at the last few words. !rhat &e minister, wlioeverlie nuglrt 
b^ Ahovld know g9^ and, as it seeme^ acquiesce in mj fighting a duel, was 
a jpuzzle Icoold make nfithiifg of. 

"Here is the note I looked for,'* said *!«, as he took forth a small slip of 
pape^ wntten op. both fiides. "May I .b^ jou will take down ihe details ; 
they are bnei but important." 

" Yoa may tmat mj memory with theiq,'' said %, Jrather surprised sSk the 
ciicnmstsntial s^le of his conduct. 

" As yon please ; so pay attention for <me moment; whUe I read : * Cap- 
tain Burke, of the Eighth, will proceed by extra post to Mayence, visiting 
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the £oA(yfno|^ ^arnsons en tdwIs^— here vxnnt the mBnes, "wSnch you caa 
OQppy — 'lAien his vttentian'wEl be apeciaQj directed to l^e pointB marksd 
A. B. and ? 

*' Fw^ifs my intemiptiiK^ JOvl, bift Teally I asn TUBKWsre x^ ^whrt yoa are 
aP ti<Rng; to. TotL are not here on the part of the Chevalier Ihichesne P' 

'*' de Ctheralier BnchesBef Ihidb.es]Kf— -Nt>. This is nwBX despatchy 
from the minister. You must set out in two hours. I thougM jxm said 
you mm |iiie^uvd.^ 

*** Hemi there has been amistake liere,'* sud 1, endesrotmng to Temem- 
bn how te I might ha?e committed myself by any ungusrded expressbn. 

** An my fault. Captain Bnke,^' said he, fnmkly. '''I ethocUd have been 
more ei^lioit at firat. But f. really thou^t from somt^diiug^I forget pre- 
dflcOy what now—^hat you knew of tke movement on the frontier, and 
were^ in ftK^ prepared for your t)rders. Hearen Imows how &r our mySti- 
fieoiaoft might liare gone on'; for, when you spoke of DujcheBni&— the ex- 
captain of the Imperial Guard, I suppose '* 

*¥bb; wiutt'ofymr 

^ Whj, it so iriiiBmediihflft he was doseted with the nnnifito thb mom- 
iBg, and xmHj left five fnumtes before your orders irere made out. But, 
oonie, mdtilier of ts tsan^dl spare more timte. This o ytrar despatch lor 
the oumuuuidaDt ^of the troops at Mayenoe, to whoin you will leport 
verbally on the equipment of the smaUer bodies of men vii^ted tf» rwfe. I 
SiaH ^ve you my note, wMch, though hurriedly written, wilL assist your 
menxiry. Above aH things, get speedily on the road, and reach Mayence 
by Wednesday. Hsdf an hiour's speed in times like Ihese is wortli a wliole 
year m oneS way to promotion ; and so, now, good-byf 

I 'Stood for several minutes after he left the room so confosed and 
astaiD23ied, that had not the huge envelope, with its great seal of office, 
confirmed the fact, I could have believed the whole a mere trick of my ima- 
^Diatian. 

The jingle of fhe postilioi^s equipment in the court beimath now in- 
formed me that a government cdeche stood awaiting me, and I speedily 
began my preparations for the road. 

One titought -filled my nund to the exclusion of all others. It was 
Budiesnefs inftuence on which my fortune now rested, llie last few 
words lie uttered as I left the sakm were rising in my ears, and here was 
flien: exphmation. This rapid journey was planned by him to remove me 
from Paris, where, possibly, he supposed my knowledge of lum might be in- 
convenient, and where, in my absence, his designs might be prosecuted 
with more ^success. Happy as I felt to think that a personal rencontre was 
not to occur between us> my self-love was deeply wounded at the thought of 
how much I was in ^Qiis man's power, and liow arbitrarily he decided on the 
"whole question of my destiny. If my pride were gratified on the one hand 
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by my having excited the chevalier's vengeance, it was offended on the 
other by feeling how feeble wonld my efforts prove to oppose the will of an 
antagonist who worked with such secret and such powerful means. 

The same philosophy which so often stood my part in life, here came to 
my aid — ^to act well my own part, and leave the result to time; and so, 
with this patient resolve, I mentally bid defiance to my adversary, and set 
out £rom Paris. 

The ardent feeling which filled my heart on the approach of my first cam- 
paign, was now changed into a soldierly sense of duty, which, if less enthu- 
siastic, was a steadier and more sustaining motive. I felt whatever dis- 
tinctions it should be my lot to win must be gained in the camp, not in the 
court — ^that my place was ];ather where squadrons were charging, and 
squares were kneeling, than among the intrigues of the capital, its wiles 
and its plottings. In the one, I might vnn an honourable name-^in the 
other, I should be but the dupe of more designing heads, and less scrupulous 
hearts, than my own. 

Early on the third morning, from the time of my leaving Paris, I reached 

Mayence. The garrisons which I visited on the road seldom detained me 

above half an hour. The few questions which I had to ask respecting the 

troops were soon and easily answered; and, in most instances, the officers 

in command had been apprised that their reports would be required, and 

came ready at once to afford the information. 
The disposable force at that time was not above eighty thousand new 

levies, the conscripts of the past year, who, although well drilled and equip- 
ped, had never undergone the fatigues of a campaign, nor met an enemy in 
the field. But beyond the frontier were the veteran legions of the Austrian 
campaign, who, while advancing on their return to France, were suddenly 
halted, and now only awaited the Emperor's orders whither they should 
carry their victorious standards. 

As at the outbreak of all Napoleon's wars, the greatest uncertainty pre- 
vailed regarding the direction of the army, and in what place, and against 
what enemy, the first blow was to be struck. 

The Russian army, defeated and routed at Austerlitz, was said to be once 
more in the field, reorganised and strengthened. Austria^ it was rumoured, 
was faltering in her fealty. But the military preparations of Prussia were 
no longer a secret ; and to many it seemed as if, as in the days of the Re- 
public, Prance was about to contend, single-handed, against the whole of 
Europe. In Prussia the warlike enthusiasm of the people was carried to 
the veiy highest pitch. The Court, the aristocracy, but, more powerful 
than either, the press, stimulated national courage, by recalling to their 
minds the famous deeds of the Great Prederick, and bidding them remember 
that "Rossbach" was won against an army of Frenchmen. The students — 
a powerful and an organised class — stood foremost in this patriotic move- 
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ment Their excited imaginations wanned by the spirit-stirring songs of 
Korner and Uhland, and glowing with the instincts of that chivalry which 
is a German's birthright, they spread over the conntry, calling upon their 
fellow-sabjects to arise and defend the *' Yaterland" against the aggression 
of' the tyrant. So nnequiyocally was this feeling expressed, that even 
before the negotiations had lost their pacific character, the youthful aristo- 
cracy of Berlin nsed to go and sharpen their sworda at the door-sill of the 
French ambassador at Berlin. 

To the exalted tone of patriotie^nthusiasm the beantifnl Queen of Prussia 
most powerfully contributed. The crooked and tortnous windings of diplo- 
matic intrigue found no sympathy in her frank and generous nature. Bely- 
ing on the natiye energy of German character, she bade an open and a bold 
defiance to her country's enemy, and was content to stake all on the chances 
of a battle. 

The colder and less confident mind of the king was rather*impelled by the 
current of popular opinion than induced by conviction to the adoption of this 
daring ;policy. But once engaged in it, he exhibited the rarest fortitude and 
the most unyielding courage. 

^ch, in brief, was the condition of that people, such the warlike spirit 
they breathed, when, in the autumn of 1806, the cry of war resounded from 
the shores of the Baltic to the frontiers of Bohemia. 

Never was the effective strength of the Prussian army more conspicuous. 
Their cavalry, in number and equipment, was confessedly among the first, if 
not the very first, in Europe ; while the artillery maintained a reputation 
which, since the days of Frederick, had proclaimed it the most perfect arm 
of the service. The Emperor knew these things well, and did not under* 
value them; and it was with a very different impression of his present 
enemy from that which filled his mind in the Austrian campaign, that he 
remarked to Soult: ''We shall want the mattock in this war." Thereby 
implying that, against such an adversary, field-works and intrenchments 
would be needed, as well as the dense array of squadrons, and the bristling 
walls of infantry. 



CHAPTER XXn. 
I 

THB SUMlfrr OF THE LAlCX^RAFKBIUBItO. 



Afteb a brief dehiy at Mayence, it was with sincere pleasure I received 
my orders to push forward to the advanced posts at Wetzlar, where General 
d*Auvergne was with his division. Abeady the battalions were crossing 
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the Bliiiie» and direeliiig their steps to differant lendevrooa aloi^ the Fjnu- 
nsD. frontier; some, pressiBg cm eastwards, where the fioxoA territorj joins 
thePmssiaA; othenB^direetlj to the nfirth, and taking wpiKMitioiisdi^^ 
A short day's mardi firom eaeh other. The sane niRgent haste which ehaiao* 
tensed tiie opening of the Aawtrian campaign ft jear before, was here eoir 
spienous ; manj of the oorps being obliged to maieih seven and aght leagofls 
in the day, and Ireqnentij whole eompasdes being forwavded in waggons 
drawn by six or eight horses, in order to come np with the nain body of 
their regiments. Bfery load eastwacrd was covered witti some Icagment of 
the army. Now an infantry corps of yoong conserifits, glowing with entim* 
siasm, and eager for the fnty, woold oheer the €ai€(fk$ in which I tsanrdkd, 
and which, as inificaiing a staff officer, was sormoandbed by a sbmII isg with 
an eagl^. Now, it was the hoarse challenge of an outpost, some veteran of 
Bemadotte's army, which occupied the whole line of country from Dossel- 
dorf to Nnrembog. Pickets of dragoons, with troops of led horses for 
remounts, hurried on, and long lines of waj|^;ons cmnmied the road. 

At kst I jcnoed General d'AuTergne, who, with all the ardour of the 
youngest soldier, was preparing for the march. The hardy Teteran, dis- 
daining the nse of a carriage, rode eaeh day at the head of his column, and 
went through the most minute detail of regimental duty with the colooeb 
under his command. 

From whatever cause prooeedzng I knew not, but it struck me as strange 
that he never alluded to my visit to Paris, nor once spoke to me of the 
countess ; and while this reserve on his part slightly wounded me, I felt 
relieved firom the embarrassment the mere menti6h of her name would camae 
me, and was glad when our conversation turned on the events of the w«r. 
Nor was he, save in this respect, less cordial than ever-^'manifesting the 
greatest pleasure at the jMrospect the war would open to my advaacesMBit^ 
and kindly presaging for me a succt^s I scarcely dared to hope for. 

''Nor is the hour distant," said he to me one morning in the latter end 
of September, as we rode side l^ side ; ** the grand movemeot is begun.'' 

Augereau, with his powerful corps (Parm^e of twenty thooaand, pressod 
on from Frankfort and Mayence; Bemadotte moved up on his flank from 
Nuremberg and Bamberg; Bavoust hastened, by forced marches, from the 
Danube ; while Soult and Ney, with a strong force, remained in the south, 
and in observation on the Austrian frontier. Farther to the north again 
were the new levies and the whole Imperial Guard, strengthened by four 
thousand additional men, which, together with Murat's cavalry, formed a 
vast line embracing the Pmssiatt frontier on the west and south, and con- 
verging with giant strides towards the very heart of the kingdom. Still — 
mid all the thunden of marching squadbrans, and the din of advancing 
liipnns— diplomatists interchanged their reqpeotive assoranees of a peacefol 
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isane to tiKir ctifleraDces, and poMtelj ooafejed.the mod; safcisfoctQij aeoti- 
meiits of mutaal esteem. 

On the Irt of September the Iknperor left Pazis ; biit» even then^ oom* 
ing kb dengns by aa affected hiope of peace, he ma aoocmpeiiied faj the 
Empness and her suite to Mayenee, vheie all the apleadoor of a court vis 
sadden^ displayed amid tiie pomp and piepanition of war. On the 6th, he 
started by daybreak; relajs of honseB were in waiting along the road to 
W^aiar, and wi& all i^eed he hastened forward to Bamberg^ wbere he 
isBoed has grand proehmation to tiw army. 

With all his aoeostomed doqnoioe he repreaenbed to the army the in- 
snltu% deaiands of "BmauB, and called on them, as at Ansterlitz, to reply 
to such a menace by one ticmeBdoas blow of victoiy, whiek ahoold close 
tiiecaaq^gn. 

" Soldiers !'' said he, " you were about to return to Fisnoe, to ei^y the 
well-w<»x rqpose after all your yictoiiea, but an enemy is in the field. The 
road to Pars is no kmger open to yoi»— ndiher you nor I eaat tread it, save 
under an arch of triompiL" 

Tbn day which incceeded the issue of ^ob prodamation^ a cavalry a£Gur 
occorred at the adTsnoe posts, in whieh tile FrusiianB were somewhat the 
victors. Two days hiter, a courier anivied at the Imperial head-quartern 
with the account of another and more important action^ between the grena^ 
diers ol Lanues and a part of Suchef s corps, against the adTanced guard dF 
Prince Hohenlohe, commanded by the most daring gmeral in the Prussian 
service. Prince Louis. A cavalry combat^ which lasted for near an hour, 
closed this brief but bloody encoxmta with the death of the brave prince, 
who, refusing to surrender, was run timmgh the body by the sabre of a 
quartermaster of the 10th Hussars^ 

General d' Auvergne's brigade had no share in this memorable action, for 
on l^e 9th we were marched to Budoktadt^ some miles to the left of the 
scene of the encounter ; but having made a demonstration in that quarter, 
were i^edily recalled, and ordered with all haste to cross the Saale, and 
move on to the eastward. It was now that Ni^eon's manmuvres became 
apparent. The same intrigue which succeeded at XJlm was again to be em- 
ployed here : ike enemy's flank was to be turned, the eoomranioation with 
his reinforcements cut off,, and a battle engaged, in which defeat must prove 
annihilation. Such, then, was the 0(»nplete success of the Emperor's move^ 
ments, that on the 12th the French army was posted with the rear upon the 
Mbe, while the Prus&oans occupied a line between them and the Rhine, 
This masterly movement at once compelled the enemy to fall back and coBr 
centrate his troops around Jena and Weimar, which, from that instant 
Napoleon pronounced must be the scene of a great battie. 

All this detaLL I have been obliged to force on my reader, and now agaxa 
retunn to my story. 

h2 
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On the motnixig of the ISth, Muiat appeared for the first time at our 
head-quarters, below Jena» and, after a short oonsTiltation with the staff, our 
squadrons were formed and ordered to push on with haste towards Jena. 

Ereryihing now showed that the decbire hour could not be distant : 
couriers passed and repassed; messengers and orderlies met us at ereiy 
step ; while, as is ever the case, the most oontradic);oij rumours were drcu- 
lated about the number and position of the enemy. As we neared Lausnitz, 
however, we learned that the whole Prussian army occupied the ''plateau" 
of Jena» save a corps of twenty thousand men which were stationed at 
Auerstadt. Erom the elevated spot we occupied, the colunms of MarsluL 
Bemadotte's division could be seen marching to the eastward. A halt was 
now commanded, and the troops prepared their bivouacs, when, as night 
was falling, a stdBT officer rode up, with orders from the Emperor himself to 
push on without deby for Jena. 

The road was much cut up by the passage of cavalry and waggons, and, 
as the night was dark, our pace was occasionally impeded. I was riding 
with one of the leading squadrons, when General d'Auvergne directed me 
to take an orderly with me, and proceed in advance to make arrangements 
for the quarters of the men at Jena. Selecting a German soldier as my 
guide, I dashed forwards, and soon left the squadron out of hearing. We 
had not gone fcur, when I remarked, from the tramp of the horses, that we 
were upon an earthen road, and not on the pavement. I questioned my 
orderly, but he was positive there had been no turning since we started. I 
paid no more attention to the circumstance, but rode on, hard as ever. At 
last the clay became deeper and heavier, the sides of the way closer, and all 
the appearance, as well as the gloom would allow us to guess, rather those 
of a by-road than the regular ^'chaunSe** To return would have been 
hopeless ; the darkness gave no prospect of detecting at what precise spot 
we had left the main road, and so I determined to make my way straight 
onwards, at all hazards. 

After about an hour's fast trotting, the orderly, who rode some paces in 
advance, called out, '<A light!" and then, the moment after, he cried, 
''There are several lights yonder!" I reined in my horse at once, for the 
thou£^t struck me that we had come down upon the Prussian ^nes. 
Giving my horse to the soldier, with orders to foUow me noiselessly at a 
little dLstance, I walked on for above a mile, my eyes steadily fixed upon the 
lights, which moved from pkce to place, and showed, by their taper glare, 
that they were not watch-fires. At length, I gained a little ridge of the 
ground, and could dLstinctly see that it was a line of guns and artillery- 
waggons, endeavouring to force their way through a narrow ravine; a few 
minutes after, I heard the sounds of Erench, and, relieved of all apprehen- 
sions, I mounted my horse, and soon came up with them. 

They were four troops of Lannes's artillery, which, by a mistake similar to 
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my own, had left the high road, and entered one of the field-tracks, which 
thus led them astray; and here they were, jammed np in a narrow gorge, 
unable to get back or forward. The officer in command was a young 
colonel, who was completely overwhelmed by his misfortnne; for he 
informed me that the whole artillery of the division was following him, and 
wonld inevitably be involved in the same mishap. The poor fellow, who 
doabtless would have faced the enemy without a particle of fear, was now 
so horrified by the event, that he ran wildly from place to place, ordering 
and counter-ordering every instant, and actually increasing the confusion by 
his own excitement. Some of the leading trains were unharnessed, and 
efforts made to withdraw the guns from their position ; but the axles were, 
on both sides, embedded in the rock, and seemed to defy every effort to dis- 
engage them. 

At this moment, when the confusion had reached its height, and the 
horses were unhainessed from the guns, the men standing in groups around, 
or shouting wildly to each other, a sullen silence spread itself over the whole, 
and a loud, stem voice called out, 

" Who commands this division?" 

" General Latour," was the answer. 

** Where is he?" said the first speaker, so dose to my ear that I started 
round, and saw the short, square figure of a man in a great-coat, holding a 
heavy whip in his hand. 

" With the main body at the rear." 

"Cannoniers, dismount!" said the other. ''Bring the torches to the 
front." 

Scarcely was the order obeyed, when the light of the firewood fell upon 
his features, and I saw it was the Emperor himself. In an instant the 
whole scene was changied. The park tools were taken out, working parties 
formed, and the ravine began to echo to the strong blows of the brawny 
armis; while Napoleon, with a bUzdng torch in his hand, stood by to light 
their labours. 

Giving directions to the under-officers and the men, he never deigned a 
word to the officers, who now stood trembling around him, and were 
graduaUy joined by several more, who came up with the remainder of the 
train. 

I think still I can see that pale, unmoved face, which, as the light flickered 
upon it^ gazed steadfastly at the working party. Not a syllable escaped him, 
save once, when he muttered half to himself: 

*' And this was the first battery to open its fire to-morrow !" 

General Savary stood at his side, but never dared to address him. Too 
well he knew that his deepest anger showed itself by silence. By degrees 
the granite wall gave way, the axles once more became free, and tiie horses 
were again harnessed. The gun-carriages moved slowly through the ravine ; 
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nor did tlie Emperor quit the spot bef<tte the greater part of the train 
paased. Then mounting his horse, he tozned towards Jena ; and, notwith* 
ittanding the utter darkness of the nighty he rode at fall speed. EoUowisg 
the clatter of the horse's hoofs, I rode on, and in less tiiaa an hour nsaehed 
a small cluster of houses, where a cayairj pud:et was plaoed, and several 
lai^ fires were lighted, heside whidi, at small tables, sat aboye a dosea 
slaif officers bnsilj writing dee^tches. The Emperor halted bat for & 
second or two, and iJben dashed forward again ; and I aoou peroeiyed we 
weie asceodiiig a steep hill, coyered with ferns and brushwood. We had 
not gone &r, when a single aide-de-camp who acoompaiued him tmned his 
horse's head and rode rapidly down the monntom. again. 

Napoleon was now alone, some fifty paees in front. I cooM see the fiunt 
outline through the darkness, my sight guided by my hearing to the spoi. 
Hu pace, wfaereyer tiie ground permitted, was rapid ; but constantly he 
was oUiged to hold i^, and pidc his stqa among the stones and dwarf 
wood that ooyered the mountain. Never shall I cease to remember the 
strange sensations I felt as I followed him op that irteep ascent. Thoe was, 
he, the*greatest monarch of the universe, alone, wending hia solitaiy vray in 
darkness, his thoughts bent on the great evant be£ne him— ^e tremendous 
oonffict in which thousands mast falL There was a sense of awe in the 
thought of being so near to one on whose slightest word the destiny of 
nations seemed to hang ; and I could not look on the dark object bdoie 
me wiUiout a superstitious f eeHng, deeper than fear itself, for that mightiest 
of men. 

My thoughts permitted my taking no note of time, and I know not how 
long it was before ym reached the erest of the hill, oyer whose Meaksnrface 
a cold, cutting wind was blowing. It seemed as if a great tabLe-land ex- 
tended now for sone distanoe on every side oyer winch the Snqwroar took 
his vray, as though aceustomed to the ground. While I viraa wcmdering at 
the certainty vrith which he appeared to detamiBe on hit load, I inmaiked 
the feeble flickering of a light far away towards the horizon, and by vhieh 
it vras evident he gvided his stqps. As we rede en^ several wateUies oonld 
he seen tovraids the north«west, stretefaing away to a greait distance, and 
throwmg a yellowisk glare in the dark i^y aboye them. Saddooly I per- 
oeiyed the Emperor halt and dismount, and as speedily again he was in the 
saddle; but now hk path took a diffsreat direction, and diverged consider- 
ably to the southward. GbrioQS to learn what might have eansed his change 
of direction, I rode up to the spot, and got off. It vros the embera of a 
watch-fire; they were almost extingoished, but still, as the horse's hoof 
struck the wood, a few iqMiks were emitted. It was this, &en, which 
altered his course ; and once more he pressed his horse to speed. A steep 
asoeni of some hundred yaids lay before us now, but, on gaining ihe top, a 
hnHiaat spectacle of a thousand watch^es met the eye-HMH dose did thej 
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jMttn, ft looked like one gxeat tokanic crater blaong on the moimtaiii-top; 
wMe aborey tlie Inzid gbw reddened the black aky, and melted away into 
the darkneaft in cloads of faint yellowish hne. Par, very lar away» and to 
the north, stretdied another much longer line of fires^ but at great intervala 
apart, and ooeapying; as well as I might gness^ abont two leagues in extent. 
Several smaller fires dotted the plain^ marking the outpost positions ; and it 
was not difficdt to trace tbe different lines of either army even by these in- 
dications. 

WMle I yet looked, the Emperor had gamed a short distance in advance 
of me, and suddenly I heard the hoarse challenge of a sentry, calling out, 
" Qui viveF*' Buried in his own thoughts — ^perhaps far too deeply lost in 
meditation to hear the cry — ^Napoleon never replied, nor slackened his speed. 
*' Qui vive .^" shouted the voice again ; and, before I could advance, the sharp 
bang of a musket-shot rang out ; another and another followed, and then a 
roll of fire swept along the plain, happily not in the direction of the Em- 
peror : but already he had thrown himself from his horse, and lay flat upon 
the ground. Not a moment was now to be lost. I dashed my spurs into 
ny jaded horse, and rode forwards, calling aloud, at the top of my voice — 
''The Smperor— the Emperor !" Sdll, the panic overbore my words, and 
another discharge was given ; with one bullet I was struck in the shoulder, 
soother killed my horse ; bat, springing to my legs in an instant, I rushed 
OB, repeating my cry ; before I could do more than point to the spot, Napo- 
kcm came ^rward, leading his horse by the bridle. His step was slow and 
mewored, and his face— for many a torchlight was now gathered to the 
piaoe--wa8 calm and tranquiL 

''Ye are well upon the alert, mes enfant^** said he, with a smile ; '^see 
that ye be as ready with your fire to-morrow !" A wild cheer answered these 
irards, while he continued: "These axe the new levies, lieutenant — ^the 
Goardi would have had more patiehce. Where is the officer who followed 
mer 

*'Here, sdre,*^ said I, endeaTourmg to conceal the appearance*of being 
woimded. 

"Mount, sir, and accompany me to head^quarters.*' 

" My horse is killed, sire.*' 

" Yes, forbUu !** said a young soldier, who had not learned much lespect 
before his saperiors ; "uid he has a ball in his neck himself." 

** Are you wounded ?** said the Empenxr, with a quickness in his manner. 

* A mere flesh*woand m the amh— of no consequence, sire;" 

** Let the surgeon of the detachment see to this at once, lieutenant,^ said 
he to the officer of the party ; ''and, do you come to head-quarters when 
jo« are able." With this, the Emperor mounted again, and, in a few seconds 
more, was lost to our sight. 

" Fentrebleu /" said the ohi Lieutenant, who had senred without promo- 
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tion from the first battles of the Eepublic, "yon'U be a colonel for thst 
scratch on your epaulette, if we only beat the Prossians to-morrow; and 
here am I, with eight wounds from lead and steel, and the Petit Giqporal 
never bade me visit him at his biyooac. Gome, come, I don't wish to be 
nnfriendlj — it's not ywtr faxdt, it's only my bad fortune. And here comes 
the surgeon.'' 
The lieutenant was right — ^the epaulette had the worst of the adventare 
id, in half an hour, I proceeded on my way to head-quarters. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

L*H01O[B BOUGB. 

Oh my way to the Imperial quarters, I fell in with some squadrons of our 
dragoons, from whom I learned that General d'Auvergne had just received 
orders to repair to the Emperor's bivouac, to which several officers in com- 
mand were also summoned. As I saw, therefore, that I could have no pro- 
spect of meeting the Emperor, I resolved merely to hold myself in readiness, 
should he — ^which seemed little likely — think of me ; and accordingly I took 
up my post with some young under-officers of our brigade, at a huge fire, where 
a species of canteen had been established, and coffee and corn-brandy were 
served out to all comers. 

The recent escape of Napoleon at the outposts was ahready known far 
and near, and formed the great topic of conversation, in which, I felt hart 
to remark, no mention of the part I took was ever made, although there 
were at least a dozen different versions of the accident. In one, his majesfy 
was ^represented to have rode down upon, and sabred the advanced pi(^et ; 
in another, it was the Prussians who fired, he having penetrated within their 
lines to reconnoitre— each agreeing in the one grei^ fact, that the feat was 
something which no one, save himself, could have done or thought of. As 
for me, I felt it was not my part to speak of the incident at all, until his 
majesty should first do so. I listened, therefore, with due patience, and 
some amusement, to the various narratives about me, which served to show 
me, by one slight instance, the measure of that exaggeration with which the 
Emperor's name was ever treated, and convinced me that it required not 
time nor distance to colour every incident of his Ufe with the strongest 
hues of romance. The topic was a fruitful and favourite one, and oertainlj 
few subjects could with more propriety season the hours around a bivouac 
fire than the exploits of the Emperor Napoleon. 
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Among those whose reminiscences went farthest back, was an old 
sei^eant-major of infantry — a seared, and seamed, and weatherbeaten little 
feUow — yfhoy from fatigues and prirations, was dried up to a mass of tendons 
and fibres. This little man presented one of those strange mixtures with 
which the anny abounded— the shrewdest common sense on all ordinary 
topibs, with a most credulous faith in any story where Napoleon's name oc- 
curred. It seemed, indeed, as though that one element, occurring in any 
tale, dispensed at once with the rules which should govern belief in common 
cases. 

The inyulnerability of the Emperor was, with him, a fruitful theme ; and 
he teemed with anecdotes of the Egyptian and Italian campaigns, in which 
it was incontestably shown that neiUier shot nor shell had any effect lipon 
him. But of all the superstitions regarding Napoleon, none had such com- 
plete hold on his imagination, nor was more implicitly belieyed by him, than 
the story of that little " Bed Man,". who, it was asserted, yisited the Empe- 
ror the night before each great battle, and arranged with him the manoiuyres 
of the succeeding day. 

" L'Homme Eouge," as he was called, was an article of fiuth in the 
French army that few of the soldiers ever thought of disputing. Some, 
from pure credulity— some, from the force of example— and some, again, 
frx)m indolence, beHeved in this famed personage ; but even the veriest 
scoffer on more solemn subjects would have hesitated ere he ventured to 
assail the almost universal belief in this supernatural agency. The Emperor's 
well-known habit of going out alone, to visit pickets and outposts, on the 
eve of a battle, was a circumstance too favourable to this superstition not to 
be employed in its defence. Besides, it was well known that he spent 
hours by himself, when none even of the marshals had access to him ; and 
on these pccasions it was said ''L'Homme Bouge" was with him. Sen- 
tinels had been heard to declare that they could overhear angry words 
passing between the Emperor and his guest — ^that threats had been inter- 
changed between them ; and, on one occasion, it was said that the " Bed 
Man" went so far as to declare that, if his advice were neglected. Napoleon 
should lose the battle, see his artillery fedl into the hands of the enemy, and 
behold the " Guard" capitulate. 

" Mille tannerresf what are you saying?" broke in the little man, to 
the grim old soldier who was relating this. ''You know nothing of 
* L'Homme Eouge' — ^not a word— how should you P But / served in the 
Twenty-second of the Line— old Mongoton's corps — ^the Taubourg Devils,' 
as they were called. Ee knew him welL It was 'L'Homme Bouge' had 
him shot for treason at Cairo. I was one of the company drawn for his 
execution; and when he knelt down on the grass, he held up his hand this 
way, and cried out : * 

" ' Yoltigeurs of the Line^ hear me \ You have all known me many yean : 
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yoa bave seen wbether I could &ce tiie enemj like a maa; and joa eaa tell 
whether I cared for the heaiiest chargp that erer shook a sqaaxB. Yoa 
know, also, whether I was true to o«r geneiaL Well, it is *^L'Hoiiune 
Bonge*' who has brought me to this. And now — cany anns l*— all together 
— oome, MM ^foKiU, tiy it again— cany arms ! — aj, thafis faetter-^praBeDt 
arms! — ^firel* 

'' Morbkm! the word was not well out when be was dead, and ^Sbssn^ 
through the smoke-His plain as I see yon now<— I saw the figoie <tf a llttie 
fellow, dressed in scarlet — ^feather and boots all the same !~he was stand- 
ing oyer the corpse and tiireatemng it with his hands ; wuk that,** said he, 
in a s(^nm toiee, *" that was 'L'Homme Borage.' ** 

This anecdote was ccmdnBire. l^ere was no* gamsayini^ tl» aBsertions 
of a man y^ had, with hia owne^es, seen the oelefarated "Bed Man;" and 
from that instant he enjoyed a dedded monopely of evetythingthat oon- 
oenied his pmate history, 

idceoiding te the sergeant-majtHr^s version— and who CKwdd ivntore to 
contradict him P — " L*Homme Bouge" was not the confidential adfiser and 
friendly connsellor of the Emperor, but, on tiie contrary, h» eifii genius — 
perpetually enpkyed in thwarting his plans and oppoamg his views. Eadi 
seemed to have his hour of triumph alternately. Now it was the Bed Man, 
now Kapoleoa, who stood in the ascendant. Fcnrtune for a los^ period had 
been constant to the Emperor, and victory crowned eveiy battle. This had, 
it seemed, greatly chagrined ** L'Homme Bouge,** who^ for jears pas^ had 
not been seen, nor heard of. The last tradition of him was a story tdd by 
one of the sentbiels on guard at the general's quarters at Mont Tabor. 

It was midnight— all was still and silent in the camp. The soldifln slept 
as men sleep b^oie a battle-Hirhen the old grenadier who walked his shwt 
post before Qenend Bonaparte's tent heard a quick tread approaching him. 
'^^'vfM/" eriedhe; but there was no repty. — ''Qw vkef* eaUedthe 
sentry onoe more ; bat as he did so he leaped badcwaids and broughi hs 
mmket to the charge, for, just then something brushed dose by bin and 
entered the tent. 

For a moment or two he doubted what should be done. Should he turn 
out the guard? It was only to be laughed at— that would never do. Bnt 
what if it really were somebody who had penetrated to the genoral's quar- 
ters? As this thought strut^ him, he crept up elose to the tent, and there^ 
true enough, he heard the voices kA two persons speaking. 

** All ! thou here P* said Bornqpaite. ^'I scarce exp^sted to see thee so 
iHr&omlVance!'* 

"Alas !** said the other, with a deep s%h, "what land n now open to me 
—or whither shall I fly toP I took refioge in Brussels— well, what sboold 
I see one morning, but the tall chakos of your grenadiers oonnag up the 
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steep street. I fled to HoUand— joa were thece tiie day after. ' Gome^' 
tbooght I, ' lie'a moving northwards^ Til try the other extreme ;' ao I started 
for the Swiss. Sacrebleu ! the roll of your confounded drums resounded 
tihioagh every valley. I readied the banks of the Po— your troops were 
there the same evening. I pn^ed for Borne — they were preparing your 
qnarters, wMeh you oocupied that night. Away, then, I start once more ; 
I cross mountains, andrivers^ and seas, and gain the desert at last. Ithank 
my fortune that there are a tiumsand leagues between us — and here you are 
sow. for pity's sake^ show me^ on that map of the wodd, one little i^)ot 
yon doa't want to eoaquer^ and let me live there in peac^ and be sure never 
to meet you mora." 

Booeiaparte did not aq^eak for some nmmtes, and it seemed as though he 
weref intently considering the request of *' L'Homme Eouge.*' 

" There," said he at length, '' there ; you see that island in tiie great 8ea» 
with nothing near it» thott mayest gpo there.'* 

*" How is it called P" said " L'Homme Eouge." 

*' St. Helena^" said the GeneiaL ^' It is not very large;, but I promise 
thee to be undisturbed there." 

'* You'll never c<Mne there» then P Is that a pledge ?" 

'^ Never; I promise iL At least, if I do, thou shalt be the master, and 
I the slave." 

^ Enough ! I go now. A£ea !" said the little man; and tiie same instant 
the sentinel fdt his arm brushed by some one passing cbse beside him ; and 
then all was sQent in the tent once Brare. 

'* Thus, you see," said the s«;geant-majar, '* from that hour it was i^^ned 
on the Emperor should ccmqner the whole wodd and leave that one little 
spot for * L'Homme Eooge.' Farbkml he nu|^ well qwie him that mueh." 

^ How big might it be, that island ?" said an old grenadier, who listened 
with the deqpeat attention to the tale. 

^ Nothing to speak of; about the size of onoi bettalioa drowa up in 
square." 

^ Fardieu I a small kingd^an too I" 

'^ Ah ! it would not do for the Emperor," said the Krgemtmsjor, kugh- 
11^; an emotion the others joined in sat once; and nausy a jest went round 
at the absurdity of sui^ a thou^it. 

I sat beside the watch-fire, listening to the old campaigning stories, till, 
one by one, the speakers chopped off to sleep. The bronzed vetecMi and 
the boy conscript, the old soldier of the Sambre and the beardless youth, 
lay side by side ; to s<Hne of these it was the last time they should slun^er 
on eartL As the night wore on, the sounds became hushed in the camp^ 
sad through the thin frosty air I could hear from a long distance off the 
tramp of the patrols and the challenge of the reliefs as the oatposts were 
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visitecL The Prussian sentries ime quite dose to our advanced posts, and 
when the wind came from that quarter, I often heard the voices as they ex- 
changed their signals. 

Through the entire night, officers came and went to and from the tent 
of the Emperor. To him, at least, it seemed no season of repose. At 
length, when nigh morning, wearied with watching, and tired out with 
expectancy, I leaned my head on my knees, and dropped into a half-sleep. 
Some vague sense of disappointment at being forgotten by the Emperor- 
was the last thought I had as I fell off, and in its sadness it coloured all 
my dreams. I remembered, with all the freshness of a recent event, the 
curse of the jold hag on the morning I had quitted my home for ever; ber 
prayer that bad luck should track me every step through life; and in the 
shadowy uncertainty of my sleeping thoughts I believed I was predestined 
to misfortune. 

Almost every man has experienced the fact, that there are times in life 
when impressions, the slightest in their origin, will have an undue weight 
on the mind; when, as it were, the day of our natures becomes softened, 
and we take the impress of passing events more easily. Some vague and 
shadowy conception, a doubt, a dream, is enough, at moments like these, to 
attain the whole force of a conviction; and it is wonderful with what inge- 
nuity we wind to our purpose every circumstance around us, and what pains 
we take to increase the toils of our self-deception. It would be a curious 
thing to trace out how much of our good or evil fortune in life had its 
source in these superstitions; how far the frame of mind fashioned the 
events before it ; and to what extent our hopes and fears were but the fore- 
runners of destiny. My sleeping thoughts were of the saddest, and when I 
awoke, I could not shake them off. A hea^, dense fog clothed every object 
around, through which only the watch-fires were visible, as they flared 
with a yellow, hazy light of uibatural size. The position of these signals 
was only to mark the inequality of the ground ; and I now could perceive 
that we occupied the crest of a long and steep hill, down the sides and at 
the bottom of which fires were also burning; while in front another moun- 
tam arose, whose summit, for a great distani^, was marked out by watch- 
fires. This I conjectured, from its extent and position, to be the Prussian 
line. At the front of the Emperor's quarters several led horses were 
standing, whose caparison bespoke them as belonging to the staff; and 
although not yet five o'dock, tiiere was an appearance of movement which 
indicated preparation. 

. The troops, however, were motionless ; the dense columns covered the 
ground like a garment, and stirred not. As I stood, uncertain what course 
to take, I heard the noise of voices and the heavy tramp of many feet near ; 
and on turning, perceived it was the Emperor, who came forth from his tent, 
followed by several of his staff. A large fire blazed in front of his bivouac. 
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which threw its strong Hght on the grotipj where, even in a fleeting glance, 
I recognised General Gazan, and Nansouty, the commander of the Cuiras- 
siers of the Guard. 

'' What hour is it P" said the Emperor to Duroc, who stood near him. 

•'Almost five o'clock, sire." 

*' It is darker than it was an hour ago. Maison, where is Bemadotte by 
this P — at Domberg, think you P" 

" Not yet, sire ; he is no laggard if he reach it in three hours hence." 

" Ney would have been there now," was the quick reply of Napoleon. 
*'Come, gentlemen, into the saddle, and let us move towards the front. 
Gazan, put your division under arms." 

The general waited not a second bidding, but wheeled his horse suddenly 
round, and, followed by his aide-de-camp, rode at full speed down the moun- 
tain. 

" There is the first streak of day," said the Emperor, pointing to a faint 
grey light above the distant forest. *' It breaks like Austerlitz." 

'' May it set as gloriously," said old Nansouty, in his deep low voice. 

"And it will," said Napoleon. "What sayest thou, grognard?^^ con- 
tinued he, turning with an affected severity of manner to the grenadier who 
stood sentinel on the spot, and who, with a Erench soldier's easy indif- 
ference, leaned on the cross of his musket to listen to the conversation 
— ** what sayest thou P art eager to be made corporal P" 

" FarhUu /" growled out the rough soldier, " the grade is Httle to boast 
of; were I even a general of division, there might be something to hope 
for." 

"What thenP" said Napoleon, sharply.— "what then?" 

" King of Prussia, to be sure ; thou'lt give away the title before this hour 
to-morrow." 

The Emperor laughed aloud at the conceit. Its flattery had a charm for 
him no courtier's well-turned compliment could vie with; and I could hear 
hun still continuing to enjoy it as he rode slowly forward and disappeared 
in the gloom. 



CHAPTER XXrV. 



JKITA AND AUEBSTADT. 



"He has forgotten me !'* said I, half aloud, as I watched the retiring 
figures of the Emperor and his staff till they were concealed by the mist 
*-" he has forgotten me ! Now to find out my brigade. A great battle is 
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befbie TiB» aaid there may slaU be a way- to isfiwsh 1^ Withso^ 

tlioTights I set forwsrd in the direotioa of the picket-fii»8» full anre that I 
should meet some skkmishers of our cavaliy there. 

As I "went, the dnuns woe heatby towards the distant left,mdgnidiuilly 
the sounds crept nearer and nearer, as the infantry hatfcalions faegaa to form 
and colleei their stiaggleiB. A denae fog seemed to shut oat the dawn» and, 
with a thin and misty rain, the heavy yaponi settled down iqran the eaith, 
wrappiBg a]l things in a datlmfaa deep as ni^ itKlf. 

I^om none oonld I leani my intelUgenoe of the cavahy quarter, nor had 
any of those I qaestioned seen horsemen pass near theuL 

*' The Yoltigeurs in the valley yonder may perhaps tell you somethm^'* 
said an officer to me, painting to some fires in a deep glen beneath us; and 
thither Inow best my steps. 

The dull rolling of the drums gradually swelled into one continued roar> 
through wholeh 1^ dank of ateel and the tremulous tramp of marching 
columns could be beard. %izit-stining echoes wero they, these awakeniiig 
sounds /of eomntg conflict \ and hoir tiiey nerved my heart, and set it 
bounding again wii^ a soldier's aidoar ! Aa I descended the hill, the noise 
became giadnaliy fsdntHr, tiH at kng& I fonnd myself in a narrow ravine^ 
still and nlent as the grove itsel£ The transition was so sudden and unex* 
pected, that for a moment I felt a sense of loneliness and depression ; and 
the thought struck me — ^" What if I have pushed on too far ? Can it be 
that I hafie passed our lines f But the officer spoke of the voltigeurs in 
front. I had seen the fires niysdl— there could be no doubt about it.'' I 
now increased my speed, and, in less than half an hour, gained a spot where 
the ground became nunre open and extended in front, and not more tiian a 
few hundred paces in adtaace were tiie wati^-fizes v and, as I looked, I 
heard the swell of a number of voices singing in chorus on different sides of 
me. The effisct was most singular, for the sounds came from various 
quarters at the same instant, and, as they aU dianted the same aii^ the 
refirriu rsag out and filled the valley. Beating time with their feet, they 
stepped to the tune, and formed themselves to the melody, aa tiiough k 
were the band of the regiment. I had often heard that this was a voltigeur 
habit, but never was witness to it before. The air was one well known in 
that suburb of Paris whence the wildest and most reckless of our soldiers 
came, and which they all joined in celebrating in this rude verse. 

Picardy first, and then Champiigne — 

France, to the battle — on, boys, on. 
Aijon, Brittany, and Maine — 

Uuzrah for tiie Fanboug of St. Antoine I 

How pleasant the life of a voltigenr: 

In the van of the fight he most ever be. 
Of roughing and rations he's always sore— 

With a oomiade's share he may well make free. 
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Picardy first, and then ChampagBe— 

Fraooe to the battle — on, boyi, on. 
Aqjon, Brittany, and Maine — 

Hnrrah for &d Fanbonrg of St. Antdne I 

The great gtuu thunder on yonder hOl, 

Cloeer than that they durst not go : 
Bttt the Toltigeor oomee nearer Btill-— 

WiOi }na hayenet fixed he meets the fiM. 

The teflstE^ oMt is slashed ivfth gold, 

Be rides aa Arab ooarserflaeft: 
But is the Yoltigeiir less bold 

Who meets his enemy on his feet? 

The cnirassier is dad in steel, 
His massive sword is straight and strong : 

Bat the Tohagenr can change and whed 
WKh a step hin bayonet is jost as hm^^ 

The artiHery-drirer nnist halt his team 
If the cnirent be fast, or Ae water deep: 

Bnt the wokdgenr can s^nm the stream, 
And climb the banh, be it e*er so sto^ 

The Toltigew needa no trvmpet sonad— ■ 

No bn^ has he to cheer him on : 
"Where the fire is hottest, that's his ground-^ 

Hurrah for the Fanbonrg of St Antolnfll 

As they eaane to tlie eonohifflcm of this song, they kept up the air -with- 
out iRxds, I'mifaiting by their voioes the roU of the drum in marching-tiine. 
Joming the first party I eame up with, I asked the ofBeer in vhat direetion 
of tin field I should find the cuirassier brigade. 

^Tiai I caoft tell yoo, comrade/' said he; '^ao eayaby haire appearedin 
oar ■ndghhonrhood, nor are they hkdy ; for all Ihe groirnd is cut np and in- 
terseoted bo amch they could not act. Bat our mi^hre formes is thefellow 
to ten yoiL HoUoa, FiBngois ! cone np here for a moment" 

Before I oonld a^ whetiier this was not my old antagonist at Elchingen, 
the mdifidiial himself appeared. 

" £hr-*vhat P* cried he, as he lifted a piece of firewood from tiie ground, 
and staced me in the face by its light. ''Net my friend Bnrke— ehP By 
Jove! so it is." 

Our corral greetings beii^ over, I asked Maitxe Francois if he could give 
ne anj intelligence of D'Aureigne's divisbn, or put me in the way to reach 

''They'reeomendlesoff by this time," said he, coolly. ''liFhen I was 
bebv the PhiiieBa de Jena last night, that br^ade you speak of got their 
orders to push forward to Auerstadt, to support DaTOust's infiaBtry. I 
teind it well, for ihey were sorely tired, and had just picketed their hones, 
when the oiderly came down with the despatch." 
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" And where does Aoerstadt lie P'' 

'* About four leagues toihe other side of that tall monntam yonder." 

^' What, then, shall I do P I am dismounted, to begin with/' 

" And if you were not — ^if you had the best horse in the whole brigade 
what would it serve you now, except to pass the day riding between two 
battle-fields, and see nothing of either, for we shall have hot work here, 
depend upon it P No, no ; stay with us ; be a voltigeur for to-day, and we'll 
show you something you'll not see from your bearskin saddle.' 

''But I shall be in a sad scrape on account of my absence.' 

"Never mind that; the man that takes his turn with the voltigenrs of 
the Twenty-second won't be suspected of skulking. And here comes the 
major — ^report yourself to him at once." 

Without waiting for any reply, Mattre Erangois accosted the officer in 
question, and, in a very few words, explained my position. 

<< Nothing could come better timed," said the Major. " One of ours has 
been sent with despatches to the rear, and we may not see him for some 
hours. Again, a light cavalry man must know how to skirmish, and we'll 
try your skill that way. Come along with me." 

'' To our next meeting, then," eried Francis, as I hurried on after the 
major, whilst once more the voltigeur ranks burst forth in fall choros, and 
the merry sounds filled the valley. 

I followed the major down a somewhat steep and ragged path, at the foot 
of which, and concealed by a low copsewood, was a party consisting of two 
companies of the regiment, who formed the most advanced pickets, and 
were destined to exchange the first shots with the enemy. 

Before us lay a defile, partly overgrown with trees on either side, which 
ascended by a gradual slope to the foot of the hill on which the Prussian 
infantry was stationed, and whose lines were tracked out by a long train of 
watch-fires. A farm-house and its out-buildings occupied the side of the 
hill about half-way up, and this was garri80^ed by the enemy, and defended 
by two guns in position in the defile. To surprise the post, and hold it 
until the main columns came up, was the object of the voltigeur attack ; 
and for this purpose small bodies of men were assembling secretly and 
stealthily imder cover of the brushwood, to burst forth on the word being 
given. 

There was something which surprised me not a little in the way all these 
movements were effected. Officers and men were mixed up, as it seemed, 
in perfect confusion; not approaching in regular order, or taking up a 
position like disciplined troops, they came in twos and threes, crouching 
and creeping, and suddenly concealing themselves at every opportanity of 
cover the ground afforded. 

Their noiseless and cautious gestures brought to my mind all that I had 
ever read of Indian warfare, and in their eager faces, and quick, piercing 
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looks, I thought I could recognise the very traits of the red men. The 
commands were given by signals, and so rapidly interchanged were they 
from party to party, that the different groups seemed to move forward by 
one impulse, though the officer who led them was full a mile distant from 
where we were. 

''Can you use a firelock, comrade P" said the Major, as he placed in my * 
hand a short musket, such as the voltigeurs canied. " Sling it at your 
back — ^you may find it useful up yonder. And now I must leave you : 
keep to this party. But what is this ? — ^you mustn't wear that chako — 
you'd soon be picked off with that tower of black fur on your head. Cor- 
poral, have you no spare foraging-cap in your kit F Ah ! that's something 
more becoming a 'tirailleur,' and, by Jove ! I think it improves you won- 
derfully." The circumstance of becomingness was not exactly uppermost 
in my mind at the moment, but certainly I felt no small gratification at 
being provided with the equipment both of cap and fire-arms, which placed 
me on an equality with those about me. 

Scarcely had the major left us, when the corporal crept closely to my 
side, and with that mingled respect and familiarity a French aotu-offieier as- 
sumes so naturally, said: ''You wished to see something of a skirmish, 
captain, I suppose P well, you're like enough to be gratified— we're closing 
up rapidly now." 

What may be the strength of your battalion, corporal P" 
Twelve hundred men, sir, and they're every one at this instant in the 
valley, though I'll wager you don't see a bough move, nor a leaf stirring, to 
show where they lie hid. You see that low copse yonder — ^well there's a 
company of ours beneath its shelter. But there goes the word to move on." 
A motion with his sword, the only command he gave, communicated the 
order, and the men, creeping stealthily on, obeyed the mandate, till, at 
another signal, they were halted. 

From the little copse of brushwood where we now lay, to the farm-house,, 
the ground was completely open, not a shrub nor a bush grew ; a slight ascent 
of the road led up to the gate, which could not be more than three hundred 
paces in front of us. We were stationed at some distance to the right of 
the road, but the field presented no obstacle or impediment to our attack^ 
and thither now were oar looks turned— the short road which would lead to 
victory or the grave. 

Yiom. my ambush I could see the. two field-pieces which commanded the 
road, and beside which the artillerymen stood in patient attention. With 
what a strange thrill I watched cue of the party, as from time to time he 
stooped down to blow the fuse beside the gpm, and then seemed endeavour- 
ing to peer into the valley, where all was still and noiseless. As well as I 
could judge, our little party was nearest to the front, and although a small 
dump to the left of the road offered a safe shelter still nearer the enemyi I 
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could not aacertab if it ware occupied. Not a wotd waa lov spoken ; «tt 
9ave the coipcoral Jboked eagerly towards the enemj ; be was watehiai^lQr tbo 
aiginl, and knelt, down wiUi his drawn sword at his side.. The dflaj^^hlflrn 
siJIhiess of the moment^ so nnlike the prelnde to eTexy movement in oiTalrf 
combat ; the painful expectation which made minutes like years tfaemselreB.; 
. the small number of the party, so dissimilar to the akyady crowded squadrons 
I was used to; but, more than all, the want of a borscH-that most stixnag 
of all the excitements to heroism and daring— vanerved me ; and if my heart 
were to hare been interrogated, I sadly fear it would hama bronght lii^ 
corroboration to the song of the voltigeurs^ which attributed so many fe»- 
tures of superiority to theic arm of the service above tb& rest of the vw^^ 

A thousand and a thousand times didi wish to bo at the head of a cavahy 
charge up that narrow road in face of those guns; ay> thou^ the natmflle 
should sweep the earth, there was that in the onward torrent of the hearae* 
man's course that left no room for fear. But this ccild and stealthj? i^ 
proach, this weary watching, I could not bear. 

" See, see/' whispered the corpora], as he pointed with his. finger towards 
the dump to the kft of the road, *'how beaotifa^y dKme; there goes 
another." 

As he spoke,lQould perceive the dark shadow of something moving dJoae 
to the ground, and finally concealing itself in thp brushwood, beneatkwhieh 
now above twenty men lay hid j at the same instant a deep xoUing 
sound like far-of thunder was heard, and then louder still, hak Im deep in 
volume, the rattling crash of musketry. At first the discharges were more 
prolonged, and suoceededeach other more rapidly, but, gradually, the firing 
became less regular | then after an interval swelled more fiilly again, and 
once more relaxed. 

"Listen," said the corpora], ''«m't you hear the cheering? There 
again ; the skirmishers are falUng back, the fire iB toO heavy foe tbemu" 

" Which, the Prussians ?" 

''To be sure the Prussians. Hark! there waa a voUey-^that was no 
tirailleur discharge — ^the cdumna are advancing ; down, men, down i" whis- 
pered he, as, excited by the sounds of musketry, some three or four popped 
up their heads to listen. At the same instant a noise in front drew our at- 
tention to that quarter, and we now saw that a party of horse aitilleiymen 
were descending the road with a light eight-pounder gun, which they were 
proceeding to place iu position on a small knoll of ground about eighty yards 
from the coppice I have mentioned. 

" How I could pick off that fellow on the grey hors^" whispered ^ sol- 
dier beside me to his comrade. 

" And bring the whole fire on us afterwards," said the other. 

** What can we be waiting for ?" said the corporal, impatiently,. ** Tlbsj 
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are Bakmg ikit place as strong as a fortress, eaoA there, see if that is not a 
leiiiloroexDent." While he spoke, the heayy tramp of men marching an- 
nounced the approach of fresh troops, and hy the baatle and noise vithin 
tJb £Brm4i0ase it was dear the prepazationB (at its defnice were making 
wifch all the aotiTity the exigency demanded. 

It was past seven o'dodc, hut as the day \a6kB more out, the heavy fbg 
XBCTBased, and soon grew so dense as to shut out from our view the Pros- 
aba pickei and the gons upon the road; meanwhile the firing oontinned 
at & distanee, but, as it seemed, fainter than before. 

" Ha ! there it eomes now,'' said the eorpond, as a shnU whistle was 
heard to our left. ''Look to your pieces, men— steady.'' There was a 
ponae, eveacj ear was bent to listen^ every breath drawn short, when again 
he spoke. '' That's it ; ' en avant,' lads I ' en avant !' '* With the word he 
sprang forward, but, still crouching, he went as if the thick mist were not 
enough to conceal him. 

The men followed their leader with cautious steps, their carbines in hand 
aad bayonets fixed. For some minutes we ascended the hill, gradually 
nBaring the road,, abng which a low bank offered a slight protection against 
fire. 

The corporal halted here for a second or two, when another whistle so 
funt as to be scarcely audible, was borne on the air. With a motion of his 
hand forwards he gave the order to advance,, and led the way along the 
roadside. 

As we followed in i^ogle file, I found myself next the corporal,, whose 
every motion I watched with an intensity of interest I cannot ccmvey. At 
last he sto{>ped and wheeled round ; then, kneeling down, he leveUed his 
pjBce upon the low bank — a movement quickly followed by all the rest, who 
in. silence obeyed his signaL 

Directly in front of us now, and, as it seemed, not above a dozen yards 
distant, the yellow glare of the artillery fase could be dimly discerned 
through the mist ; thither every eye was bent and every musket pointed. 
Thus we knelt with beatrog hearts, when suddenly several shots rang out 
from the valley and the opposite side of the road, as quickly replied to by 
the enany, and a smart but irregular dattering of musketry followed. 
" Now," cried the corporal, aloud — " now, and all together !" And then, 
with one long, stunning report, ev^ gun was dbcharged, and a wild cry of 
the wounded blended with the sounds as we cleared the fence and dashed at 
the guns. "Down, men, down !" caUed our leader, as we jumped into the 
road. The word was scarce uttered when a bright fiash gleamed forth, a 
loud bang succeeded, and we h^d the grape-shot crushing down the valley 
and tearing its way through the leaves and branches of the brushwoods 

"^aoatU, lads» how's your time!" cried the corporal, as he qixang to 

s2 
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his feet and led towards the gun. With one vigoroas dash woipushed up 
the height, just as the cannoniers were preparing to load. The giumeis feU 
back, and a party of infantry as qnickly presented themselves. 

The mist happily concealed the smaUness of our force, otherwise the 
Prossians might have crashed ns at once. For a second there was a 
pause, then both sides fired, an irregular volley was discharged, and the 
muskets were lowered to the charge. What must have been the fate of our 
little party now there could be no doubt, when suddenly, throu£^ the blue 
smoke which yet lingered near the guns, the bright gleaming of bayonets 
was seen to flash, while the loud "vivas " of our own soldiers rent the air. 
So rapid was the rush, and so thronging did they come, it seemed as if the 
very ground had given them up. With a cry of 'Torwaid !" on we went ; 
the enemy retired and fell back behind the cover of the road, wbere they 
kept up a tremendous fire upon the gun, to which now all our efforts were 
direct^ to turn against the walls of the farm-house. 

The mist by this was cleared away, and we were exposed to the shattering 
fire which was maintained not only along the road, but from every window 
and crevice in the walls of the farm-house ; our men fell fast — several badly 
wounded-— for the distance was less than half musket-range, even to the 
farthest. 

" The bayonet, men !— the bayonet ! Leave the gun, and sweep the road 
of those fellows yonder," said the Major, as, vaulting over the fence, he led 
the way himself. We were now reinforced, and numbered fully four com- 
panies, so that our attack soon drove in the enemy, who retreated, stiU 
firing within the court-yard around the farm-house. 

''Bring up the gun, lads, and we'll soon breach them !" said the Major ; 
but, unhappily, the party to whom it was committed being annoyed at the 
service which kept them back when their companions were advancing, had 
hurled the piece off its carriage, and rolled it down the mountain. 

With a muttered sacr^ on their stupidity, the officer cried out to scale 
the walls. If honour, and rank, and wealth had bun on the opposite side, 
and not death and agony, they could 'not have obeyed with more alacrity; 
raised on each other's shoulders, the brave feBows mounted the wall, but it 
was only to fall back again into their comrades' arms, dead, or mortally 
wounded : still they pressed on. A reckless defiance of danger had shut 
out every other thought, and their cheers grew wilder and fiercer as the fire 
told upon them, while the shouts of triumph from those within stimulated 
them to the terge of madness. 

" Stand back, men-Hstand back !" called the Major ; " down, I say." As 
he spoke, a dead silence followed, the men retreated behind the cover of the 
fence, and lay down flat with their faces to the ground; a low, hissing 
noise was then heard, and then, with a dap like thunder, the strong gate 
was rent into fragments and scattered in blaang pieces about the field* 
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The crash of the petard was answered by a cheer wild as a war-wboop, and 
onward the infuriated soldiers poured through the still burning timbers ; 
and now b^;an a scene of carnage which only a hand-to-hand encounter can 
ever produce. From every door and window the Prussians maintained a 
deadly fire, but the onward tide of victory was with us, and we poured 
down upon them with the bayonet ; and as none gave, none asked for quar- 
ter, the work of death wIbs speedy. To the wild shouts of battle, the 
crash, the din, the tumult of the fight, a dropping irregular fire succeeded, 
and then came the low, wailing cries of the wounded, the groans of the 
dying, and all was over. We were the victors — ^but what a victory ! The 
garden was strewn with our dead, the hall, the stairs, every room was 
covered with bodies of our brave fellows, their rugged faces even sterner 
than in life. 

For some minutes it seemed as though our emotions had unnerved us all, 
as we stood speechless, gazing on the fearful scene of bloodshed, when the 
low rolling of drums, heard from the mountain side, startled every listener. 

"The Prussians ! the Prussians !" called out three or four voices together. 

" No, no," shouted Fran9ois. " I was too long a ' tambour ' not to know 
that beat. ' They're our fellows." 

The drums rolled fuller and louder, and soon the head of a column ap- 
peared peering over the ascent of the road.. The sun shone brightly on 
their gay uniforms and glancing arms, and the tall and showily-dressed 
''tambour-major" stepped in advance with the proud bearing of a con- 
queror. 

' ''Form, men, and to the front," said the Major of the voltigeurs, who 
knew that his place was in the advance, and felt a noble pride that he had 
won it bravely. 

As the column came up the road, the voltigeurs, scattered along the 
fields at either side, advanced at a run ; but no longer was there any obstacle 
to their course, no enemy presented themselves in sight, and we mounted 
the ascent without a single shot being fired. 

- As I stopped for time to recover breath, I could not help turning to be« 
hold the valley, which, now filled with armed men, was a grand and a 
gorgeous sight. In long columns of attack they came, the artillery filling 
the interspaces between them. A brilliant sunlight shone out, and I could 
distinguish the different brigades, with whose colours I was now familiar. 
Still my eye ranged over the field in search of cavalry, the arm I loved 
above all others — ^that which, more than all the rest, revived the heroic 
spirit of the chivalrous ages, and made the horseman feel the ancient ardour 
of the belted knight ; but none were within sight. Indeed the very nature of 
the ground offered an obstacle to their movement, and I saw that here, as 
at Austerlitz, the day was for the infantry. 

Meanwhile we toiled up the height, and at length reached the crest of the 
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xidge^ tod ifafln bunt forth a sigfat, sndi as all the grandeor I had ever he> 
held of mur had nerer piesoited the eqiud ta Qa a vast table4aad, 
aligh% lltM^nUtlllg aa the snrlaee, iras drawm ap Ae irhob Praniaa anqr* 
m battie uray— a splendid f oioe of nigh thiriy thousand infantiy, ilaidDed 
by ten thousand sabres, the finest cavalry in Europe. By some inoon- 
oeivable error of tactios Ihey had offered no other zeaistanoe to the French 
ascent of the mountain than ihe drirTmshii^ troops, wlndi fell bade as wt 
came on; and eren now they seemed to wait pstienliy for the enemy to 
form before the conflict should begin. As our colnmns erovned the hSi 
they instantly deployed, to cover ihe advaone c£ those who followed; hot 
the precantbn seemed needless, for, exoq^it at the extreme left, where we 
heard the firing bef oir^ the Pmasian army sever moyed a bmd, nor ahowed 
any disposition to attacL 

It was now nine o'clook ; the aky dear and doadkas and a bright 
autumnal day permitted the eye to imge for miles on cmry aide. The 
Prussian army, but forty thonaand strong, was drawn i^ in the form of an 
arch, presenting the convexity to ofor haiA, while oar troops, ninety 
thousand in number, overlapped iiiem on either flank, and extended fax 
beyond them. 

The battle began by the advance of the French cdnnms and the retreat 
of the enemy, ^both movements being aocoa^filished without a dbot beiag 
fired, and the whole seeming the manmuvies of a field-day. 

At length, as the Prussians took up the positioD. they intended to hold, 
their gnns were seen moving to the front, squadrons of cavalry diset^agad 
themselves irom behind the infantry masses, and thesi a tremendoaa Are 
opened from the whole line. Our toopa advanced en UrwUleun, that is, 
whole regiments thrown out in skirmishing order, which, when pressed, £dl 
back, and permitted the columns to appear. 

The division to which I found myself attached leodved orden to move 
obliquely across the plain, in the direction of some cottages, which I soon 
heard was the village of Yierzehn Heiligen, and the centre of the Prassiaa 
position. A galling fire of artiUery played upon the cohuan as it went; 
and before we accomplished half the distance our kss was oonaiderahle. 
More than once, too, the cry of '' Cavalry !" was heard, and, quick aa tiie 
warning itself, we were thrown into square, to receive the impetuous horse- 
men, who came madly on to the charge. Ney himself stood in the squares, 
animating the men by his preaenee, and ohe^ong them at every ToUey they 
poured in. 

*' Yonder, men, yonder is the centre of their poaitioo," sud he, pointing 
to the village, which now bristled with armed men, several guns upon a 
height beyond it commanding the i^proach, and ji doud of cavalry hoveriag 
near, to pounce down upon those who mi^ he daxing enough to aaaafl it. 
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A wfld dwer answered Lis words : both general and soldiers tinderatood each 
oilier we!L 

in two columns of attadc the ^vision was formed, and then the word 
" focward !" was given. " Orderly time, men !" said General Dorsenne, who 
oommandftd that with Which I was; and, obedient to the order, the ranks 
moved as if on parade. And now let me mention a eircomstance, which, 
though trivial in itself, presents a feature of the pecuHar character of con* 
rage which distingnished the French officer in'battle. 

As the line advanced, the fire of the Prussian battery, which by this had 
found out our range most accurately, opened severely on us, but more par- 
tieularly on the left ; and, as the men fell last, and the grape-shot tore 
through the ranks, a wavering of the line took plaee, and in several places 
a broken front was presented. Dorsenne saw it at once, and placing him- 
self in front of the advance, with his back towards the enemy, he called out, 
as if on parade, " Close order — dose order ! Move up there— left, right — 
left. Tight !" and so did he retire step by step, marking the time with Ins 
sword, while the shot fiew past and about him, and the earth was scattered 
by the torrent of the grape-shot. Courage like this would seem to ^ve a 
charmed life, for, while death was dealing fast around him, he never received 
a wound. 

The village was attacked at the bayonet point, 'and at the charge lihe 
enemy received us. 80 long as their artillery could continue its fire, our 
loss was fearfol; but, once within shelter of the walls and close in with the 
Prussian ranks, the firing ceased, and the struggle was hand to hand. 
Twice did we win our way up the ascent, twice were we beaten back; 
strong reinforcements were coming up to the enemy's aid, when a loud 
rolling of the drums and a hoarse cheer from behind revived our spirits — ^it 
was Lannes's divisioi^advandng at a run. They opened to permit our re- 
tiring masses to re-form behind them, and then rushed on. A crash of 
musketry rang out, and through the smoke the glancing bayonets flashed 
and the red flame danced wildly. 

** En avant ! en avant f" biurst from every man, as, maddened with ex- 
citement, we plunged into the fray. Like a vast torrent tumbling from 
some mpuntain goi^e, the column poured on, overwhehning all before it, 
now struggling for a moment, as some obstacle delayed, but could not arrest, 
its march ; now rushing headlong, it swept along. The village was won, 
the Prussians fell back, their guns opened fiercely on us, and cavalry tore 
past, sabring all who sought not shelter within the walls. But the post 
was ours, the key of their position was in our hands, and Ney sent three mes- 
sengers one after the other to the Emperor to let him know the result, and 
enable him to push forward and attack the Prussian centre. Suddenly a 
wild cry was heard from the little street of the village : the houses were in 
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flames. The Frossians had thrown in heated shells, and the wooden roofs of 
the cottages caught up the fire. For an instant all became, as it were, panic- 
struck, and a confused movement of retreat was begun; but the next 
moment order was restored— the sappers scaled the walls of the burning 
houses, and with their axes seyered the timbers, and suffered the blazing 
mass to fall within the, buildings. But by this time the Prussians had re- 
formed their columns, and once more advanced to the attack. The moment 
was in their favour : the disorder of our ranks, and the sudden fear inspired 
by an unlooked-for danger still continued, when they caine on. Then, 
indeed, began a scene of bloodshed the most horrible to witness : through 
the narrow streets, within the gardens, the houses themselves, the com- 
batants fought hand to hand— neither would give way, neither knew on 
which side lay their supporting columns— it was the terrible carnage of 
deadly animosity on both sides. 

Meanwhile the flames burst forth anew, and amid the crackling of the 
burning timbers and the dense smoke of the lighted thatch, the fight went 
on. " Yandamme ! Yandamme !" cried several voices, in ecstasy; " here 
come the grenadiers !" And, true enough, the tall chakos peered through 
the blue cloud. 

*' Hurrah for the Faubourg !" shouted a wild voltigeur, as he waved his 
cap and sprang forward. "Let us not lose the glory now, boys !'' 

The appeal was not made in vain. From every window and doorway the 
men leaped down into the street, and rushed at the Prussian column, which 
was advancing at the charge. Suddenly the column opened, a rushing 
sound was heard, and down with the speed of lightning rode a squadron of 
cuirassiers. Over us they tore, sabring as they went, nor halted till the 
head .of Yandamme's column poured in a volley. Then wheeling, they gal- 
loped back, trampling on our wounded, and dealing death with their broad- 
swords. As for me, a sabre-cut in the head had stunned me ; and while I 
leaned for support against the wall of a house, a horseman tore past, and 
with one vigorous cut he cleft open my shoulder. I sta^ered back and 
fell, covered with blood, upon the door-sill. I saw our column pass on, 
cheering, and heard the wild ciy, "En avantl en avant f" swelling from a 
thousand voices ; and then, faint and eihausted, my senses reeled, and the 
rest was like an indistinct dream. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A FBAOMBMT OF A KAItRB D*ABMES* VXFEBIESCEa, 

. STUNinBD, and like one but half awake, I. followed the tide of inarching 
men which swept past like a mighty liyer, the roar of the artillery and the 
crash of battle increasing the oonfiuion of my brain. All distinct memory 
of the remainder of the day is lost to me. I can recollect the explosion of 
seyeral waggons of the ammunition-train, and how ,the splinters wounded 
several of those around me. I also have a vague, dreamy sense of being 
hurried along at intervals, and then seeing masses of cavalry dash past ; but 
the great prevailing thought above all others is, of leaning over the edge of 
a " charrette," where I lay with some wounded soldiers, to watch the retreat 
of the Prussians, as they were pursued by Muraf s cavahy. Eranpois was 
at my side, and described to me the great events of the battle ; but though 
I seemed to listen, the sounds fell unregarded on my ear. Even now, it 
seems to me like a dream, and the only palpable idea before me is, the 
heated air, the dark and louring sky, and the deafening thunder of the guns. 

It is well known how the victory of Jena was crowned by the glorious 
issue of the battle of Auerstadt, where the main body of the Prussians, 
under the command of the king himself, was completely beaten by Davoust 
with a force not half their number. The two routed armies crossed in their 
flight, while the headlong fury of the Erenoh cavalry pressed down on them, 
nor did the terrible slaughter cease till night gave respite to the beaten. 

The victors and the vanquished entered Weimar together, a distance of 
full six leagues from the field of battle. All straggle had long ceased ; an 
unresistiag massacre it was ; and such was the disappointment and anger of 
the people of the country, that the Prussian officers were frequently attacked 
and slak by the .peasant, whose passionate indignation made them suspect 
treachery in the result of the battle. 

All whose wounds were but slight, and whose health promised speedy re- 
storation, were mounted into waggons taken from the enemy, and sent for- 
ward with the army. Among this number I found myself, and that same 
night slept soundly and peacefully in the straw of the " charrette'* in which 
I travelled from Jena. 

The Emperor's head-quarters were established at Weimar, and thither all 
the "ambulances" were conveyed; while the marshals, with their several 
divisions, were sent in pursuit pf the enemy. As for myself, before the 
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week elapsed, I was sufficiently recovered to moye about; for, happily, the 
stunning effects which immediately followed the injuiy were its worst con- 
sequences, and my wound in the shoulder proved but trifling. 

" And so you are determined to join the cayahy again,'' said Francois, as 
he sat by my side under a tree, where a cheerful fire of blazing wood had 
drawn several to enjoy its oomfbrt. " That is what I cannot comprehend 
by any stretch of ingenuity, how a man who bas once seen something of 
voltigeur life can go back to the dull routine of dragoon aervioe." 

" Perhaps I have had enough of skirmishing, Francois," said I, smiling. 

'* Is it of that knock on. the pate youapeakP" aaid ht, oontemptnoBsly. 
"Bah! the heavy ohako you wear would give a mcait hftBdacliB. Cobm^ 
coiBt, think better on't. I can tell you''— ieie he iovcond hk race to a 
whiflper— '' I can tell yon, Burke, tiie nu^or notiBed the nuynar you held 
four gromid la the old iann-house. I heazd hkn wtee to icnd a xeisfoBoe- 
ment, when &» Proasiaiu made their aecond etoek. 'No^ bo,' said hs, 
' that hnsaar fellow yonder does his woik so well» he wants no help JcQaan 
US.' When he said that^ my friend, be aaanied foar promotion ia asfit 
cnongL ¥ou were made for a voUigeiir«" 

" Come, Francois, if a no use; all your flattcfy won't nudce me desert 
m try and join my brigade to-morrow ; that is, if I can find them." 

" You never told me in what way yon fiM becaroe separated from yonr 
corps. How was it?" 

" There's something ef a secret there, Jfranpoia; you mnatnH ask me." 

" Ah, I understand," and he, with a kaowiBg look, and a gesture of his 
hand, as it making a pass with hm swQcd. "Did you kill him?" 

" No^ not ezaotly," aaid I^ laaghing. 

" Mstdj gave him that ]^etty lunge 'em ilMf«»' youlavoured me witV 
said he, pntting hia hand on Ids aide. 

'' Nor even that." 

"iXdrAfe/ thenhowwaaitf" 

*'I have told you it was a aecBet." 

"Secret I Confound it, man, there an no secrets in aisampaqpi, eaeept 
when the military cheat ia empty, or the ooamiasaiy falls short oi gndk 
These are the cmly thii^ one ever thinka of hndiing up. Come^ out 
with it." 

" Well» if it most be, I may aa wdd have the benefit e( yonr jdvioe. So 
draw doser, for I don't wish the rest to hear it." 

In as few words aa I waa able, I explained to Frangoia the eircmnstaiioeB 
of the night march, and the manner of my meeting with the Enqteror atthe 
ravine, where the artillery-train was stopped; but when I came to the in- 
cident of the picket, and mentioned how, in reacuing the Ikiperor, my 
horse had been killed under me, he eoold no longer restrain himself, but 
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taned to tfae zest, who^ to the munber of fifteea or iixteeiD» sat arouui the 
fire, and hnnt forth, 

"MUeUimerni/ hut ikehcfjiB tktodl" And then, before I oonld in- 
teipoae a word, blurted oat the whole adveatare to the company. 

There ma no use now to attempt ai^ ooncealment at all ; neither was 
there to feel anger at has oondndr— one woald have been aa abanrd as the 
otiier ; and so I had to endure, as best I oonld, the Tanoiu oomments that 
were passed onmj behsnonry on the prndence of which eertsinly noaeeond 
opinion existed. 

''Ton mnst be zigfat oertain of promotion, oaptaii^" taid an dd Bergeant, 
witii a gr^ beard and moiiataohe, '''or yon wouldn't lefiue snoli a dianoe as 
that'' 

*^DiMeP* cdad Fraapois, ^dont you see ke wouldn't aoeept of it-4ie 
is too piond to wast on tiie Petit Caporal, though he asked him to do so." 

" He'd hare given you the ooss of the Legion anyhow," said anothar. 

*'Ay, by Jore!" eudaimed the riding-maater c^ a dragoon regiment, 
*'aiid aent him a remoant from his own stud." 

"And you think that modesty 1" said Francois, whose indignation at my 
folly knew no bounds. " Far Si, Josepk / if I'd been as modest, it's not 
Mvitrv tTarmes of avoltigeiir battalion I'd be to-day; though I may vvf^ 
witiiDut boasting, I'm not afraid to cross a rapier wilii any man in the army. 
Ko, no; that's not the way I managed." 

^How was that^ Maitre Ibnn^ois P" said a young officer, who felt cunons 
to learn the eircumstanoe to which he seemed to attach a story. 

" If the hanourable society cares to hear it," said lE^nn^ois, uncoveiing, 
and bowing oonzteonsly to idl aronnd, " I shall have great pleasnre in tc* 
ooaaiiag a little incideoit of my life.** 

A general ciy of acdamatiQn and braTO met the polite proposal, white 
Francis, accepting a " goutte" from a canteen presented to him, began 
thoa: 

"I began my soldier's life at the first step of tie ladder. I was a 
drummer-boy at Jemappes; and, when I grew old enough to exchange the 
drumstick for the sword, I was attached to the ehatmmn a dteval, and went 
with them to Sgypt. I could tell you aome strange stories of our doings 
there— I don't mean with the TorloB, mark you, but amongst omrselYes— for 
we had littte affiedrs with the sword almost eftpj day; aad I soon showed 

them I was their master But that is not to the purpose ; what I am 

abaat to speak of happened in this wise : 

"At YsBBsk of day, one morning, the picket to which I was joined received 
orders to mount, and accompany the general along the bank of the Nile to 
the TiUage of Chebrheis, where we heard tbat a Mameluke for(» were as- 
stfMMing, whose strength and equipment it was important to ascertain. 
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Oar horses were far from fresh when we started ; the day previoiis had been 
spent in a fatigning march from Bhemanieh, crossing a dreary desert, with 
hot sands and no water. Biit General Bonaparte always expected ns to 
turn oat, as if we had got a general remount ; and so we made the best of 
it, and set out in as good style as we coold. We had not gone above a 
league and a half, howeyer, when we found that the slapping pace of the 
general had left the greater part of the escort out of sight ; and of 'a force 
of four squadrons, not above twenty horsemen were present. 

** The Emperor — you know he was only general then, but it's all the 
same — laughed heartily when he found he had outridden the rest ; indeed, 
for that matter, he laughed at our poor blown beasts, that shook on every 
limb, and seemed like to push their spare, gaunt bones through the trap- 
pings with which, for shame's sake, we endeavoured to cover them ; but his 
joke was but short-lived, for just then, from behind the wiiU of an old ruined 
temple — ^whiz !— there came a shattering volley of musketry in the midst of 
us — ^the only miracle is how one escaped : the next moment there was a 
wild hurrah, and we beheld some fifty Mameluke fellows, all glittering with 
gold, coming down full speed on us, on their Arab chargers. Mille cctdavres f 
what was to be done F — nothing, you'd say, but run for it ; and so we should 
have done, if the beasts were able; but not a bit of it, they couldn't have 
rabed a gallop if Mourad Bey had been there with his whole army, and so 
we put a good face on it, and drew up across the way, and looked as if 
going to charge. Egad ! the Turks were amazed ; they halted up short, 
and stared about them to see what infantry or artillery there might be 
coming up to our assistance, so boldly did we hold our ground. 

'' ' We'll keep them in check, general,' said the officer of the picket. 
' Lose no time now, but make a dash for it, and you'll get away.' .And so, 
without more ado, Bonaparte turned his horse's head round, and, driving his 
spurs into him, set out at top speed. 

''This was the signal for the Mameluke charge, and down they came. 
SacrUti! how the infidels rode us down ! over and over our fellows rolled, 
men fmd horses together, while they slashed with their keen scimitars on 
every side— ^ew needed a second cut, I warrant you. 
' "By some good fortune, my beast kept his legs in the mSlee^ and, with 
even better luck, got so frightened, that he started off, and struck out in 
full gallop after the general, who, about two hundred paces in front of me, 
was dashing along, pursued by a Mameluke, with a scimitar held over his 
head. The Turk's horse, however, was wounded, and could not gain even 
on the tired animal before him, while mine was at every stride overtaking 
him. 

''The Mameluke, hearing the clatter behmd, turned his head; I seized 
the moment, and discharged my only remaining pistol at him, alas ! without 
effect With a wild war-cry the fellow swerved round and came down upon 
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me, intending to take my horse in flank, and hurl me over ; bat the good 
beast plunged forward, and my enemy passed behind, and only grazed the 
haunches as he went ; the moment after he was at my side. Farbleu / I 
didn't like the companionship; I knew every tnm of a broadsword or a 
rapier well, but a carved scimitar, keen as a razor, of Damascus steel, 
glittering and glistening over my head, was a different thing— the great 
dark eyes of the fellow, too, glared like balls of fire, and his white teeth 
were clenched. With a swing of his blade over his head, so loosely done I 
thought he had almost flung the weapon from his hand, he aimed a cut at 
my neck, bat, quick as lightning, I dropped upon the mane, and the sharp 
blade shaved the red feather from my chako, and sent it floating in the air, 
while, with a straight point, I ran him through the body, and» heard his 
death*shoat as he fell bathed in blood apon the sands. The general saw him 
fall, and cried oat somethings bat I could not hear the words, nor, to say 
truth, did I care mach at the time ; my happiest thought just then was to 
see the remainder of the escort, which we had left behind, coming up at a 
smart canter. The Turks no sooner perceived them than they wheeled and 
fled, and so we returned to the camp, with a loss of some twenty brave 
fellows, and none the wiser for all our trouble. 

" ' What shall I do for you, friend?' said the General to me, as I stood 
by his orders at the door of his tent — ' what shall I do for you P* 

'"Md/ai,* said I, with a shrug of my shoulders, 'I can't well say at a 
moment ; perhaps the best thing would be to promise yoa'd never take me 
as one of your escort when you make such an expedition as this moming^s.' 

*' * No, no, ril not say that ; who are yoa P what's your grade ?* 

'' ' Franpois, maitre d'armes of the 4th Chasseurs of the Guard,' said I, 
proudly; and, indeed, I thought he might have known me without the 
question. 

*' * Ah, indeed !* replied he, gravely ; * promotion is then of no use here— a 
maitre d'armes, like a general of division, is at the top of the tree. Gome, 
I have it ; a fellow of your sort is never out of scrapes, always duelling and 
quarreUing, under arrest three days in every week — I know yon weU. 
Now, Maitre Tranpois, I'll forgive yon the first time you ask me for any 
offence within my power to pardop. Go ; yoa are satisfied with that pro- 
nuse — is it not so ?' 

" ' Yes, general, and I'll soon jog your memory about it,' said I, saluting 
and retiring from the tent. 

"I see some old 'braves" of the Pyramids about me now," continued 
Franyois, and so I need not dwell on the events of the campaign. Ton all 
know how General Bonaparte left the army to Kleber and went back to 
France ; and somehow we never had much luck after that ; but so it was, I 
came back with the regiment, and was at the battle of Marengo, when our 
brigade captured four guns of Skal's battery, and carried off eleven of their 
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offioefB ov priflODtnL You'd wondor nofw, oomfidoSy how tiut piooo (d 
good fortime dbonld tam out so ill Cor me, but moh was the case. After 
the battle was gained, Qeoeral Bonaparte Tetired to GerofoUt with his stal^ 
and I was ordoied to proceed after him, with the Hauptmann Klingensweit 
of the Auatdan armj, one of our prisooeis who had serred on Melaa^ 
statf, and know eYerytfaing about the effeetive strength of the army and all 
their plans. 

'' We set off at daybreak— it was in June, and a loTel j monmig too — asiid 
as my prisoner was au officer and a man of honour, I took no escort, but 
rode along at hia side. We halted at noon to dine in a little groTc ctf 
cedars, where I opened my eanteeu and spread i^e contents on the grass, 
and after regaling ouraelyea pleasantly, we lighted our meerschaums and 
chatted away Uke old comradea over the war and its chancea. A more 
agreeable fellow than, the Auatriaa I nerer met; he told me his whole 
history, and I told him mineii and we drank Bruderschaft together, and 
swore I don't know how many eternal friendahips. The devil wae just 
amusing himself with us all this time though, as you'll see presently, for we 
soon got into an argument about the charge in which our iMrigade captured 
the guns. He said that if the ammunition had not failed we nerer would 
haare dared the attack, and I swore that the discharges were pouring in while 
we rode down on the battery. 

"We grew warm with the dispute, and drank deeper to cool us; and, 
what between the wine and our own passion, we became downright aaigry, 
and went so far as to interchange something not like 'Bruderschaft/ 

" ' Ah, how unfortunate I always am,' said I, sighing. * If I had only 
the good luck to be the prisoner now, and you the escort * 

" * What then P' said he. 

" ' How easily, and how pleasantly too, could we settle this little albir. 
The ground is smooth as yebret — there is no sun— eJl still, and quiet, and 
peaceful.' 

'^ ' No, no,' said the Austrian, * I couldn't do what you propose — I riiculd 
be dishonoured for ever if I took such an advantage of you. You mast 
know, Francois/ for he caUed me so, recurring at once to his tone of kind- 
liness, 'I am the first swordsman of my brigade.' 

" I could scarcely avoid throwing myself into his arms as he spoke— ^lever 
was there such a piece of fortune. ' And I,' cried I, in ecstasy, ' I the first 
of the whole French army!' You know, comrades, I only said that m 
gaMfm^ and to afford him the greater pleasure in our rencontre. 

*' We soon measured our swords and threw off our jackets. *■ 'Fiaso/ff^a,* 
said he, ' I ought to mention to you that my lunge en tierce is my famous 
stroke — ^I rarely miss running my adyersary through the chest with it* 

'* 'I know the trick well»' said I; ' take care of my ''pass" outside the 
guard.' 
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**'0h! if thafii your ganu»' aaidhe, lanc^uog-, 'PlimakeahoiiiiQikaf 
it. Now; to begin.' 

*'* AH ready,' said I, ^^mgairivl*^ And we crossed oar nfcapans. fiora 
Genmui lie was a capital swordsman, and had a yery pretty triek of patting 
in his poiat oror the hilt^ and womidiDg the sword arm ; but if it had not 
been. &r all thiB wine I cbank the affair would hare bees o^er in a second or 
tuoh. Aa ift wa8» we both, fenced loose, and withoiit any judgment what- 
evor. 

^'Ah! yongotthaVsaidl, 'atlasV aa I pierced him in tiieback^ out- 
side the goard 

" ' No, no,' cried he, passionately; for his temper was up, and he would 
sot confess a toucL 

*'' Well, then, that's home,' said I, thrusting: beneath hia hilk» tiU the 
bJood ^urted out along my blade and even in my eyes^ 

'^ 'Yes ; that's faomi^' said he, sta^;ering back, while one of his legs 
Grossed oyer the other^ and he £b11 heavily on the grass. I stooped down to 
feel his heart, and as I did so, my senses failed— my limbs tottaedr-Mid £ 
loUed headlong over hisu Truth was, I was bad^|r wounded, though I 
never knew when—- for his sword had entered my diest, beneath a rib, and 
eat s(»ne large vessels in the lungs. 

^* 1!he end of xb all was, the Austrijsn: was buiied, and I was bioiDB the 
service^ without pay or pension, my wound being declared by the doctors 
aa incapacity to serve in future. 

'' Gomradesii we often hear men talk of the happy day beftMre them, when 
they shall leave the army, and throw off the knapsack, and give up the 
amsket for the mattock. Well, trast me» it's no such pleaauro as they 
deem, it^^ after all. There was I, turned loose upon the woiid, with nothing 
but a suit of ragged clothes my comrades made up amongst them, n^ old 
xapieTji and a bad asthma. Such was my stock in trader to begpu life anew, 
at the age of forty-seren* Ajid so, I set out on my weary way back to Paris." 

'' I>idnH you ti^ jour chance with the Petit Caporal first F" aaked oact of 
the Hstenexa. 

^ To be sure I did. X aent him & bug petition, setting forth the whole 
eircumstance, and detailing every minute parUcular of the duel, but I re- 
ceived it bacl^ unopened— with Duroe's name» and the word ' Eejectedaf on 
the back. 

*' It is strange hoi^ unfit we o(d soldiers are for any occupation in a dvil 
way, when we've spent half a lifetime campaigning. When I reached Paris, I 
could ahnoat have wedged myself into the scabbard of my sword. Long 
marches and short rations had told heavily on ipe, and the cuatom-hoiuse 
officer at the barrier told me to pass on, without ever stopping to see that I 
cvried no contraband goods about me. 

''I had a miserable time enough of it for twelve or fourteen months. The 
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only way of sapport I oould find was teaching recmits the sword exercise 
— and you know they conldn't be very liberal in their rewards for the 
service ; but even this poor trade was soon interdicted, as the police re- 
ported that I encouraged the young soldiers to fight duels — a great offence, 
tndy ! — but you see everything went unluckily with me at that time. 

" What ,was to become of me now I couldn't tell; when an old comrade^ 
pensioned off from Moreau's army, had interest to get me appointed super- 
numerary, as they call it, in the Grand Opera, where I used to perform as a 
Boman soldier, or a &iar, or a peasant, or some such thing, for five francs a 
week — not a sous more had I, and the duty was heavier than on active 
service. 

** After two years, the ' big drum' died of a rheumatic fever, from beating 
a great solo in a new German opera^ and I was promoted to his place ; for, 
by this time, I was quite recovered from the effects of my wound, and could 
use my arms as well as ever. Some of the honourable company may re- 
member the first night that Napoleon visited the Grand Opera^ after he was 
named Empercnr. It was a glorious sight, and one can never forget it — the 
whole house was fiDed with generals and field-marshals — it was a grand field- 
day, by the glare of ten thousand wax-lights ; and the Empress was there, 
and her whole suite, and all the prettiest women in France. Little time had 
I to look at them, though ; for there was I, in the comer of the orchestra^ 
with my big drum before me, on which I was to play the confounded thing 
that killed the other fellow. It was a strange performance, sure enough:^ 
for in the midst of a great din and crash, came a dead pause, and then, I was 
to strike three solemn bangs on the drum, to be followed by a succession of 
blows, fast as lightning, for five minutes. This was the composer's notion 
of a battle— distant firing — ^Heaven bless his heart ! I was wishing he'd seen 
some of it. 

*' This was to com6 on in the second act, up to which time I had nothing 
to do. Why do I say nothing P I had to gaze at the Petit Gaporal, who sat 
there in the box over my head, looking as stem and as thoughtful as ever, 
and not minding much what the Empress said, though she kept prattling 
into his ear all the time, and trying to attract his attention. Farbleu / he 
was not thinking of all the nonsense before him — ^his mind was on real 
battles— he had seen real smoke — that he had ! He was fatter and paler 
than he used to be, and I thought, too, his frown was darker than when I 
saw him last ; but, to be sure, that was at Marengo, and he ever looked 
pleased on the field of battle. I couldn't take my eyes from him— his fbxd 
thoughtful face, so fall of determination and energy, reminded me of my old 
days of campaigning. I thought of Areola and Bivoli, of Cairo and the 
Pyramids, and the great charge at Marengo, when Desaix's division came 
up, and my heart was nigh bursting when I remembered that I wore the 
epaulette no longer. I forgot, too, where I was— and expected every in- 
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stant to hear him call for one of the marshals, or see him stretch out his 
hand to point to a distant part of the field; and so absorbed was I in my 
reveries, that I had neither eyes nor ears for anything around me ; when^ 
suddenly, all the din of the orchestra ceased~>not a sound was heard— and a 
hand rudely shook me by the arm, while a voice whispered, ' Now, now.' 
Mechanically I seized the drum-sticks, but my eyes still were riveted on the 
Emperor — my whole heart and soul were centred in him. Again, the voice 
called to me to begin, and a low murmur of angry meaning ran through the 
orchestra. I sprang to my legs, and in the excitement of the moment, 
losing all memory of time and place^ I rolled out the 'pas de charge* Scarce 
had the first roulade of the well-known sounds reverberated through the 
house, when one cry of * Vive rSmpereur!' burst forth. It was not a cheer 
— ^it was the heart-given outbreak of ten thousand devoted followers. Mar- 
shals, generals,*colonels, ambassadors, ministers, all joined— and the vast 
assembly rocked to and* fro, like the sea in a storm, while Napoleon himself, 
slowly rising, bent his proud head in acknowledgment, and then sat down 
again, amid the thundering shouts of acclamation. It was full twenty 
minutes before the piece could proceed, and even then momentary out- 
breaks of enthusiasm would occur to interrupt it, and continued to burst 
forth till the curtain fell. Just then, an aide-de-camp appeared beside the 
orchestra, and ordered me to the Emperor's box. 

" Sacristiy how I trembled ! I didn't know what might come of it. 

*' 'Ah, coquin r said he, as I stood ready to drop with fear at the door oi 
the box, ' this has been one of thy doings, eh ?' 

" * Yes, sire,' muttered I, in a half whisper. 

'' ' And how hast thou dared to spoil an opera in this fashion?' said he^ 
frowning fiercely. ' Answer me, sirrah.' 

" 'It was your majesty's fault,' said I, becoming reckless of all conse- 
quences. * You didn't seem to care much for all their scraping and blowing, 
and so I thought the old '* roulade" might rouse you a bit. You used to 
like it once, and might still, if the times be not altered.' 

" * And they are not,' said he, sternly. * Who art thou, that seem'st to 
know me thus well ?' 

" *01d Franjois, that was matlre d'armes of the Fourth, in Egypt, and 
\dio saved you from the stroke of a Mameluke sabre at Chebrheis.' 

" 'What ! the fellow who killed an Austrian prisoner after Marengo ? 
Why, I thought thee dead,' 

" ' Better for me I had been,' said I. 'You wouldn't read my petition. 
Yes, you may frown away, general,' said I to Duroc, who kept glowering at 
me like a tiger. ' I began life at the tambour^— I have come down to it. 
again — ^you can't bring me lower, parbleu /* 

" The Emperor whispered something to the Empress, who turned round 
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towards me and laughed, and then he made a sign for me to vithdranr. 
Before I had got a dozen paces from the box, an aid&4&-eamp orertook ns. 

<< * Fran^i^' said he, ' jon are to appear before the medical oommissioBr 
to-morrow, and if their report be fayouraUe, yon are to hare your old grade 
of mmir» tTarmer' 

" And so it was. Not only was I restored, bvt they eren placed me u 
the same regiment I served in during^ the campaigns of Egypt and Italj* 
The corps, howerer, was greatly chained since I knew it before ; and so I 
asked the Emperor to appoint me to a voltigeur battalion, where discipline 
is not so rigid, and pleasant comrades are somewhat more plentifoL I had 
my wish, gentlemen; and now, with yoor permisBion, we'll drink the 'Fan- 
boorg St. Antoine,' the cradle of our arm of the serviee." 

In repeating '' Maitre Francois's ^ tale, I cotdd only wish it might hare 
one-half the snocess with my reader it met with from his comrades of tfaft 
biroaac ; this, howerer, I cannot look for, aad must kare it and him ta 
their fortnnes, and now torn to follow the coarse of my own. 

Franpois was not the only one who fdt sorprised, at my being* able to 
resist the pleasures of a voltigeor's life ; and my companion the corpcMnk 
looked npon my determination to join the hnssar brigade as one of those 
extraordinary instances of duty predominating over inclination. ** Not," 
said he, " but there may be brave fellows and good scMers among' the 
dragoons ; though baring a horse to ride is a sore drawback on a man's 
coarage ; and when one has felt the oonfidenoe ol standing lM)e io face, 
and foot to foot with the enemy, I cannot see how he can erer bring him- 
self to fight in any other fashion." 

^ A man can accustom himself to anything, corporal," said an old, hardy- 
looking soldier, who sat smoking with the most pHrofonnd air of thonghtfid 
reflection. *^ I remember being in the ' dromedary brigade' at CSairo ; few 
of as could keep our seats at first ; and when we fcdl off, it was often hard 
enough to resist the Mamdinkes and hold the beasts besides; but erea 
that we learned with time." 

This explanation, little flattering as it was to the caralry, seemed to con- 
rince the listeners that time, which smooths so many difficulties, will eres 
make a man content to be a dragoon. 

" Well, since you will not be 'of ours,' " smd Franpois, ^ let us drink a 
parting cup, and say good-by, for I hear the bugles sounding the call" 

"A health to the 'Faubourg St. Antoine,' boys»" cried I, and a hearty 
cheer re-echoed the toast; and with many a shake-hands, and many a pro- 
mise of welcome, whenerer I saw the error of my ways sufficiently to doff 
the dolman for the Toltigeur^s jacket, I took leave of the gallant Tweaty- 
second, and set out towards Weimar. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

BlBBllX AfTftB ''JTBNA.*' 

Ab tlie battle of Austerlits was the deaih-blow to tbe empire of Attsiria, 
so witb tbe defeat at Jena did Pn&saia fall, and that j^eat kingdom became 
a prej to tbe eonqnering Napoleon. Were this a fittmg place^ it might be 
emiaiia to inquire into the caoaes which involved a ruin so sudden and so 
oomplete; and how & vast and highly organised armj seemed at one fell 
siioke anmhikted and destroyed. 

Tbe victories of Jena and Anerstidty great and decisive as they were, 
were neverthekas inadequate to such results; and if the genius of the £m* 
poor had not been as (ffompt to follow up as to gain a battle^ they neveif 
wovld have occurred. But scareely bad the terrible contest ceased, when 
be sent for the Saxon officers who were taken prisoners, and addressing 
them in a tone of kindness, declared at onee that they were at liberty and 
migbt Yetum to their bomeai, first pledgmg tbeir words not to carry arms 
^pimi France or ber allies. One hundred and twenty officers of different 
gv»des| from lieatenant-general downwards, gave this pionuse, and retired 
to tbeir own country, extoUing the generositf of Nt^leon. This first step 
was soon followed up by another and more important one ; negotiations 
wt^ opened with the ilector of Saioi^, and tbe title <^ king offered to 
him, on condition of his joining tbe Confederacy of tho BMne ; and thus 
onee more the artful policy already pursued with regard to Bavaria in the 
so«th^ was here renewed in the north of Genuay, and with equal success. 

TMs deep4aid scb^Die derived the Phissian aztaiy of eighteen thousand 
men, and that on tbe very moment when defeat and disaster had spread 
their demoralising influences through the ebtire anny; several of their 
greatest generals were killed, many more dreadfilly or fatally wounded : 
Prince Louis, Biichely Sehmettaui among the former ; the Duke of Bruns^ 
wick and Prince Henry botb severely wounded ; tbe duke survived but a 
few days, and these in tbe greatest suffering; Marshal M&llendorf, tbe 
veteran of nigh eighty yearsy had his chest pierced by a lance. Here was 
misfortune enough to cause dismay and despair, foar, unhappily, the natioit 
itself was but an army in feeling and organisation, and with defeat every 
hope died out, and every arm was paralysed. The patriotisM ci the peopk 
bad takenits pboe beneatk a standard^ wki^ iriien onee lowered hikn « 
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conqueror, nothing more remained. Such is the destiny of a military mo- 
narchy ; its only vitality is victory — the hour of disaster is its deatb-biov. 

The system of a whole corps capitulating; which the Prussians had not 
scrupled to sneer at when occurring in Austria^ now took place here with 
even greater rapidity. Scarcely a day passed that some regiment did not 
lay down their arms, and surrender sur parole, A panic spread through the 
whole length and breadth of the land ; places of undoubted strength were 
surrendered as insecure and untenable. No rest nor respite was allowed 
the vanquished : the gay plumes of the lancers fluttered over the vast plains 
in pursuit -, columns of infantry poured in every direction through the 
kingdom ; and the eagles glittered in every town and every village of con- 
quered Prussia. Never did the spirit of Napoleon display itself more piti- 
less than in this campaign, for, while in his every act he evinced a deter- 
mination to break down and destroy the nation, the Moniieur at Paris 
teemed with articles in derision of the army whose bravery he should never 
have questioned. Even the gallant leaders themselves— old and scarred 
warriors — ^were contemptuously described as blind and infatuated fanatics, 
undeserving of clemency or consideration. Not thus should he have spoken 
of the noble Prince Louis and the brave Duke of Brunswick. They' fought 
in a good cause, and they met the death of gallant soldiers. " I wiU make 
their nobles beg their bread upon the highways," was the dreadful sentence 
he uttered at Weimar, and the words were never forgotten. 

The conduct and bearing of the Emperor was the more insultii^ from its 
contrast with that of his marshals and generals, many of whom could not 
help acknowledging in their acts the devotion and patriotism of their van- 
quished foes. Murat lost no occasion to evince this feeling, and sent eight 
colonels of his own division to carry the pall at General Schmettau's 
funeral, who was interred with all the honours due to one who had been the 
companion of the Great Frederick himself. 

Soult, Bemadotte, Augereau, Ney, and Davoust, with the several corps 
under their command, pursued the routed forcel^ with untiring hostility. 
In vain did the King of Prussia address a supplicating letter asking for a 
suspension of arms. Napoleon scarcely deigned a reply, and ordered the 
advanced guard to march on Berlin. 

But a year before and he had issued his royal mandates from the palace 
of the Caesars, and he burned now to date his bulletins from the palace of 
the Great Frederick ; and on the tenth day after the battle of Jena the 
troops of Lannes's division bivouacked in the plain around Potsdam. 

I had joined my brigade the day previous, and entered Berlin with them 
on the morning of the 23rd of October. 

The preparations for a triumphal entry were made on the day before, and 
by noon the troops approached the capital, in all the splendour of full 
equipment. First came ihe grenadiers of Oudinot's bri^e, one of the 
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finest cofps in the French anny ; their bright yellow facings and shoulder- 
knots had given them the sobriquet of the ' Orenadiers jaienes.' Tbej 
formed part of Davonst's force at Auerstadt, and were opposed to the 
Fmssian guard in the greatest shock of the entire day. After them came 
two battalions of the Chasseurs a pied^ — ^a splendid body of infantry — the 
remnant of four thousand who went into battle on the morning of the 15th. 
Then followed a brigade of artillery, each gun-carriage surmounted by a 
Phissian standard. These again were succeeded by the red lancers of 
Bei^, with Murat himself at their head ; for they were his own regiment, 
and he felt justly proud of such followers. The grand duke was in all the 
splendour of his full dress, and wore a Spanish hat, looped up, with an im- 
mense Ivilliant in front, and a plume of ostrich feathers floated oyer his 
neck and shoulders. Two hundred and forty chosen men of the Imperial 
Guard marched two and two after these, each carrying a colour taken from 
the enemy in battle. Nansouty's cuirassiers came next ; they had suffered 
sererely at Jena, and were obliged to muster several of their wounded meii 
to fill np the gaps in their squadrons. Then there were the horse artillery 
brigade, whose uniforms and equipments, notwithstanding every effort to 
conceal it, showed the terrible effects of the great battle. General d'Au- 
vei^ne's division, with the hussars and the light cavalry attached, followed ; 
these were succeeded by the voltigeurs, and eight battalions of the Imperial 
Guard, whose ranks were closed up with the Grenadiers a cheval, and more 
artillery — ^in all, a force of eighteen thousand— the elite of the French army. 
Advancing in orderly time, they came — no sound heard save the dull rever- 
beration of the earth as it trembled beneath the columns, when the hoarse 
challenge to 'halt' was called from rank to rank, as often as those in the 
rear pressed on the leading files — ^but, as they reached the Brandenburg 
gate, the band of each regiment burst forth, and the wide Platz resounded 
with the clang of martial music. 

In front of the palace stood the Emperor, surrounded by his staff, which 
was joined in succession by each general of brigade as his corps moved by. 
A simple acknowledgment of the military salute was all Napoleon gave as 
each battalion passed, until the small party of the Imperial Guard appeared, 
bearing the captured colours; then his proud features relaxed, his eye 
flashed and sparkled, and he Hfted his chapeau straight above his head, and 
remained uncovered the whole time they were marching past. This was 
the moment when enthusiasm could no longer be restrained, and a cry of 
" Fiae VEmpereurT burst forth, that, caught up by those behind, rose in 
ten thousand echoes along the distant suburbs of Berlin. 

To look upon that glorious and glittering band, bronzed with battle, 
their proud faces lit up with all the pride of victory, was indeed a triumph ; 
and one instinctively turned to see the looks of wondering and admiration 
such a sight most have inspired. But with what sense of sadness came the 
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sudden thought— this is the proud eiultatioii o£ the oonqoeior ^mat the 
conquered— here oome no h^ppy fjaces and bri^t looiks to welcome Aoie 
who have rescued them from akYe]7-~here are no voioes calling wekoaeto 
the deliyerer. No : it waa a people cmahed and trodden down^thcar haid- 
won laurels tarnished and dishonoured'-^heir countrj ensUTod — Aeir 
monarch a wanderer, no one knew where. 

Little thought they who raised the statue of hrass to the memory of the 
Great Frederick, that the clank of French musketry would be heard aroud 
it. Bossbach was, indeed, avenged — ^and cni^y aireiiged. 

Never did a people behave with nune dignity under misfaiiane than ^ 
Prussians on the entrance of the Frendi into their capitaL The straels 
were deserted — ^the houses dosed-^the city was in monniing, and none 
stooped to the slavish adulation which mi^^t win favour with tiie oonqnerar. 
It was a triumph — ^but there were none to witness it Of the nobles, soaree 
one remained in Berlin. They had fallen in battle, or £i>Uowed the foituies 
of their beaten army, now scattered and dispersed through the kingdom. 

Their wives and daughters, in deepest mourning, bewailed thdr mined 
country as they would the death of a dearest friend. They cut off tbeb; 
blonde locks, and sorrowed like those without a hope. Their great eowntiy 
was to be reduced to the rank of a mere Gennan province-*~their army dis- 
banded-*their king dethroned. Such was the contrast to our hour of 
triumph*--such tiiie sad reverse to the gorgeous display of our anoed 
squadrons. 

Scarcely had the Emperor estaUished his head-quarters at Potsdam, than 
the whole administration of the kingdom was begun to be placed under 
French rule. Prefects were appointed to different departinents of the king- 
dom, a heavy contribution was imposed wp(m the nation, and all the offioes 
of the state were subjected to the control of persons named by the Emperor. 
Among these, the first in importance was the post-office ; for, while every 
precaution was taken that no interruption should occur in the transmission 
of the mails as usual, a ** Cabinet Noir*' was established here, as at Paris, 
whose function it was to open the letters of suspected persons, and make 
eopies of them ; the latter, indeed, were often so skilfully executed as to be 
forwarded to the address, while the originals were preserved as ''proc^i^' 
against parties, if it were found necessary to accuse them afterwards. And 
here I might mention, that the art of depositing metals in a mould by gal> 
vanic process was known snd used in imitating and fabricating the seals of 
various writers, many years before the disoovery became generally known in 
Europe. 

The mvasion of pritate right involved in tins breach of trust gtrre, as 
might be supposed, the greatesl ofibnce throughout the kingdom ; but ihs 
severity with which every ease of suspioiotts meaning was followed up and 
punished, converted tike fssiings of i&dl^naiion attdioigeriato those of ftsr 
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Bad trepidatioa— -for this was ever part of Napoleon's policy. The pena% 
of any offence was made to exdnde the sense of ridicule its own littleness 
mi^ have created, and men felt indisposed to jest n'heie their mirth mj^t 
end in melancholy. 

The most remarkable case, and that whidi, more than any other, impressed 
Wud public mind of the period, was that of the Prince de Hatzfeld, whose 
ietter to the King of Prussia was opened at the post-office, and made the 
sobjeet of a capital cliarge against him. Its contents were, as might be 
imagined from the channel of transmissioii, not such as could substantiate 
any treasonable intention on his part. A respectftd homage to his de- 
throned sovereign — a detail of the mournful feeling experienced throughout 
his capital — and some few particulars of the localities occupied by the 
IVench troops, was the entire ; and for this he waus tried and condemned to 
death — a sentence which the Emperor ocMamanded to be executed before 
sunset that same day. Happily for the fate of the noble prince, as for the 
fair fame of Napoleon, both Duroo and Rapp were ardently attached to him, 
and, at their earnest entreaties, his lile was spared ; but the impression 
vhich the dreumstanoes made uptm the minds of the inhabitants was deep 
and lasting, and there was a day to come when all these insults were to be 
remembered and ayenged. If I adyert to the oeeurcenee here, it is because 
I have but too good reason to bear memory of it, influencing, as it did, my 
own future fortones. 

It dianced lihat one eveurag; when sitting in a caf^^ with sc»ne of my 
brotha offices, the subject of the Prince de Hatzfeld's oieiice was mooted ; 
andj in the nnguarded freedom with which one lalks to his comndes, I ex- 
pressed myself delighted at ibe deraency ef the £mperor, and conoeiyed 
that he oould have no port in i&e bceach of confidence which led to the 
accusation, uor countenance in any way his prosecution. My companions, 
who had little sympathy lor Frussiass, and .none for aristocracy whatever, 
took a different view of the matter, and scrupled not to regret that the 
"Sentence of the court-martial had not been executed. The discussion grew 
warm between us, the more, as I was alone in my opinion, and assailed by 
several, who overbore me with loud speaking. Once or twice, too, an ob- 
seure taunt was thrown out against aliens and foreigners, who, it was 
alleged, never oould at heart foi^ve the ascendancy of France and Eremsh- 
men. 

To this I replied hotly, for, while not taking to myself an insdt which 
my conduct in the service palpably refuted, I was hurt and oftnded. Alas ! 
I knew too well in my heart what sacri^es I had made in changing my 
country — ^how I had bartered all the hopes which attadk to one's fatherland 
for a career of mere selfish ambition. Long since had I seen that the cause 
I fought in was not that of liberty, but despotism. Napoleon's glory was 
the dazzling light which blinded my true vision; and my following had 
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something of infatuation, against which reason was powerless. I say, that 
I answered these taunts with hasty temper ; and, carried away by a mo- 
mentary excitement, I told them, that they it was, not I, who would detract 
from the fair renown of the Emperor. 

** The traits you would attribute to him," said I, " are not those of 
strength, but weakness. Is it the conqueror of Egypt, of Austria, and now 
of Prussia, who need stoop to this ? We cannot be judges of his policy, 
or the great events which agitate Europe. We would pronounce most 
ignorantly on the greatness of his plans regarding the destinies of nations; 
but, on a mere question of high and honourable feeling, of manly honesty, 
why should we not speak ? And here I say this act was never his.'' 

A smile of sardonic meaning was the only reply this speech met with, and 
one by one the officers rose and dropped off, leaving me to ponder over the 
discussion, in which I now remembered I had been betrayed into a warmth 
beyond discretion. 

This took place early in November, and, as it was not referred to in any ¥ray 
afterwards by my comrades, I soon forgot it.. My duties occupied me from 
morning till night ; for General d'Anvergne being in attendance on the 
Emperor, had handed me over for the time to the department of the 
adjutant-general of the army, where my knowledge of German was found 
useful. 

On the 17th of the month a general order was issued, containing the 
names of the various officers selected for promotion, as well as of those on 
whom the cross of the " Legion" was to be conferred. Need I say with 
what a thrill of exultation I read my own name among the latter, nor my de- 
light at finding it followed by the words, ''By order of his Majesty the Em- 
peror, for a special service on the 13th October, 1806." This was the night 
before the battle, and now I saw that I had not been forgotten, as I feared— 
here was proof of the Emperqr's remembrance of me. Perhaps the delay 
was intended to test my prudence as to secrecy, and perhaps it was deemed 
fitting that my name sKould not appear except in the general Ust ; in any 
case, the long- wished reward was mine — ^the proud distinction I had desired 
for so many a day and night. 

The distribution of the " cordons" was always niade the oceasion of a 
grand military spectacle, and the Emperor determined that the present one 
should convey a powerful impression of the effective strength of his army, 
as well as of its perfect equipment ; and accordingly orders were despatched 
to the different generals of division within twelve or fifteen leagues of 
Berlin, to march their corps to the capital The 2Sth of November was the 
day fixed for this grand display, and ail was bustle and preparation for the 
event. 

On the morning of the 22nd, I received an official note from tho bureau 
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of the adjutant-general, desiring me to wait on him before noon that same 
day. Concluding it referred to my promised promotion to the " Legion," it 
was with somewhat of a fluttered and excited feeling I found myself, at 
some few minutes after eleven o'clock, in the ante-chamber, which already 
was crowded with officers, some seeking, some summoned to an interview. 

In the midst of the buzz of conversation, which, despite the reserve of 
the place, still prevailed, I heard my name called, and followed an aide-de- 
camp along a passage into a large room, which opened into a smaller apart- 
ment, where, standing with liis back to the fire, I perceived Marshal Ber< 
thier, his only companion being an officer in a staff uniform, busily engaged 
writing at a table. 

" You are Captain Burke, of the Eighth Hussars, I believe, sir P" said the 
Marshal, reading slowly from a slip of paper he held twisted round one 
finger. 

" Yes, sir." 

" By birth an Irishman," continued the Marshal ; " entered at the Poly- 
technique in August, 1801. Am I correct ?" I bowed. " Subsequently 
accused of being concerned in the conspiracy of Geoi^s and Pichegru," re- 
sumed he, as he raised his eyes slightly from the paper, and fixed them 
searchingly upon me. 

Falsely so, sir," was my only reply. 

You were acquitted— that's enough: areprimandfor imprudence, and 
a slight punishment of arrest, was all. Since that time, you have conducted 
yourself, as the report of your commanding officer attests, with zeal and 
steadiness." 

He paused here, and seemed as if he expected me to say something ; 
but as I thought the whole a most strange commencement to the ceremony 
of investing me with a cross of the Legion, I remained silent. 

'* At Paris, when attached to the elite, you appear to have visited the 
Duchess of Montserrat, and frequented her soirees" 

" Once, sir, but once, I was in the house of the duchess ; my visit could 
scarcely have occupied as many minutes as I have spent here this morning." 

'* Dined occasionally at the Moisson d'Or," continued the Marshal, not 
noticing in any way my reply. " Well, as I believe you are now aware that 
there are no secrets with* his majesty's government, perhaps you will inform 
me what are your relations with the Chevalier Duchesne ?" 

Eor some minutes previous my mind was dwelling on that personage, and 
I answered the question in a few words, by stating the origin of our ac- 
quaintance, and briefly adverting to its course. 

" You correspond with the chevalier ?" said he, interrupting. 

" I have never done so, nor is it likely, from the manner in which we 
parted last, that I ever shall." 
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''This sovcdj oonfinu (bit rapresnon, air," said theManbal, takxig an 
open letter from the table and holding it up before me. *' Yoa know bis 
handwiiting-isthatitr 

" Yes ; I hsv6 no doabt it iaJ* 

''Well, sir, that letter bekmgs to yoa; joa may take and read it There 
is enough there, sir, to niake jcmi conduct the niatter of a court-martial ; 
but I am satisfied that a waniing will be sufficient. ' Let this be sudi then. 
Leam, sir, that the plottings of a poor and mischieroiis paity hannonise ill 
with tile duties of a biaTe sddier, and that a captain of the Guards might 
choose more suitabb associates ilian the dipes and doubl&dealens of tiie 
Faubourg St. Germain. There is your breyet to the Legion, signed by the 
EnqNEor ; I shtdl itftum it to his m^erty. ICayhap at some future period 
your conduct may merit diffwendy. I need hardly say that a gentleman so 
very little particular in the choice of his friends would be a most mie^iheed 
subject for the honour of the * Legion.' " 

He wsfed his hand in sign lor me to witiidraw, and, OTerwhdbraed with 
confosioB, I bowed and left the nxmi; nor was it till the door dosed bdimd 
ne that I felt how ciueUy and unjustly I had been treated; then sudderiy 
the biood mshed to my face and temples, my head seemed as if it would 
burst at either side, and forgetting every drcumstanoe of place and condi- 
tion, I seized the handle of the door and wvendied it open. 

** Marshal/* said I, with the fearlessness of one resolved al vbj risk to 
vindicate his character, "I know nothing of this letter— I have not read one 
line of it. I hate no further intimacy with Hie writ» than an officer has 
with his comrade; but if I am to be the subject of 'espionage* to the 
polioe-^ my chance aoquaintances in the world are to be matto: of charges 
against my fealty and hoMBour— if I who have nothing but my sword and my 
epaulette ^* 

When I had got thus fu: I saw the marshaFs face torn deadly pale, while 
the officer at the table made a hurried sign to me wiik his linger to be 
siknt. The door closed nearly at the same instant, and I turned my head 
round, and there stood tiie Emperor. The figun is still before me — ^he was 
standing slall, his hands behind his back, and his low chapeau deeply 
pressed upon his brows. His grey firodc was open, and looked as if disor- 
dered from haste, 

" What is this?^ said he, in that hissing tone he always assumed when 
in mRHnents of passifcm — ^"^ what is this ? Are we in the bureau of a minister, 
<ff is this the MU de police f Who are you, sir P^ 

It was not until the question had been repeated that I found courage to 
reply. But he waited not for my answer, as, snatdiing the open letter from 
my Ihigers, he resumed: 

" It is not thus, sir, you should come here. Your petition or memcdal— -«- 
Ha ! parbleu ! what is this ?" 
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Ai the instaot his eyes fell upon the initiBg, and as suddenly his £sce 
grew almost livid. With the rapidity of lightning he seemed t(f peruse the 
lines. Then, waving his hand> he motioned towards the door, andmuttered, 
« Wait withont" 

like one awaking from a dreadfol dream, I stood, endeavonring to recal 
jny faculties, and assnie myself how much tdiere might be^of reality in my 
wandering fancies, when I pecceived th«t a portion of the letter remained 
between my fingers as the Emperor snatehed it from my hand. 

A half-finished sentence was all I could make ont ; bat its tone made me 
tremble for what the rest of the epistle might contain : 

''Surpassed themselvefl^ of course, my dear Burke; and so has the 
Emperor too. It remained for the campaign in Prussia to prove that one 
hundred and eighty-five thousand prisonas caa be taken from an army 
numbering one hundred and fifty-four thousand men. As to Davoust, who 
really had all the fighting, though he wrote ao boltetin, all Fans feels- — " 

Such was the morsel I had saved-nmch a speciiBea oi the insolence of the 
entire. 

The dreadful fact then hnke suddenly upon me, that this letter had been 
written by Duchesne to effect my ruin; and, as I stood stupified with 
terror, the door was suddenly opened, and the Emperor passed out. His 
eyes were tum^ on me as he went, and I shrank back from their expression 
of withering anger. 

" Captain Burke !" said a voice from within the room, for the door conti- 
nued open. 

I entered slowly, but with a firm step. My mind was made up ; and, in 
the force of a resolute determination, I found strength Ux whatever nught 
happen. 

" It would appear, air," said the M"arahal, addressmg me with a stem and 
scTere expression of features — "it would appear that you permit yoursdf 
the widest liberty in canvassing the acts of his Majes^ the Emperor; for 
I find you here mentioned^ — ^he took a paper from the table as he spoke— 
" as declaiming, in a pubUo cq/9, on the subject of the Prince de Hatzfeld, 
and expressing^ in no measured terms, yonr disapproval of his imprison- 
ment." 

" All that I said upon the subject, sir, so far as I can teooUect, was in 
praise of the Emperor for clemency so well bestowed." 

« There was no high-fiown sentiment on the breach of honourable confi- 
denos effected in opening private letters," said the Marshal, sarcastically. 
Yes, sir, I do remember expcessing myself strongly on that head.** 
I am not surprised, sir," interrupted be, ''at your indignation; yoocr 
own conscience must have jM^ompted you on the occasion. When a gentle- 
has suck oorrespondents aa the Chevalier Dudiesne, he may well feel 
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on a point like this. But enough of this. I haye his majesty's orders re- 
garding you, which are as follow " 

"Forgive me, I beg you, sir, the liberty of interrupting you for one 
moment. I am an alien, and, therefore, little yersed in the habits and 
usages of the land for whose service I have shed my blood ; but I am sure 
a Marshal of France will not refuse a kindness to an officer of the army, 
however humble his station. I merely ask the answer to one question." 

*' What is it ?" said the Marshal, quickly. 

''Am I, as an officer, at liberty to resign my grade, and quit the 
service P" 

"Yes, parhleuP* said he, reddening — "yes, that you are." 

"Then here I do so," rejoined I, drawing my sword from its scabbard. 
"The career I can no longer follow honourably and independently, I shall 
follow no more." 

"Your corps, sir ?" said the Marshal. 

"The Eighth Hussars of the Guard." 

" Take a note of that, Gardanne. I shall spare you all unnecessary delay 
in tendering a written resignation of your ranL I accept it now. You 
leave Berlin in twenty-four hours." 

I bowed, and was silent. 

"Your passport shall be made out for Paris; you shall receive it to- 
morrow morning." He motioned with his hand towards the door as he con- 
cluded, and I left the room. 

The moment I felt myself alone, the courage which had sustained me 
throughout at once gave way, and I leaned against the wall, and covered my 
fiace with my hands. Yes, I knew it in my heart, the whole dream of life 
was over. The path of glory was closed to me for ever. All the hopes on 
which, in sanguine hours, I used to feed my heart, were scattered ; and to 
the miseries of my exiled lot were now added the sorrows of an unfriended, 
companionless existence. The thought that no career was open to me came 
last — ^for at first I only remembered all I was leaving, not the dark future 
before me — ^yet, when I called to mind the injustice with which I had been 
treated — the system of " espionage" to which, as an aUen more particukrly, 
I was exposed — ^I felt I had done right, and that to have remained in the 
service at such a sacrifice of my personal independence would have been 
base and unworthy. 

With a half-broken heart and faltering step I regained my quarters, where 
again my grief burst forth with more violence than at first. Every object 
about recalled to me the career I was leaving for ever ; and, wherever my 
eye rested, some emblem lay, to open fresh stores of sorrow. 

The pistols I carried at Elchingen, a gift from General d'Auvergne; an 
Austrian sabre I had taken from its owner, still ornamented with a little 
knot of ribbon Minette had fastened to the hilt, hung above the chimney ; 
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and I oould scarce look on them without tears. On the table still lay open 
the " ordre da jour" which named me to the Legion of Honour; and now 
— ^the humblest soldier that carried his musket in the ranks was my superior. 
Not all the principle on which I founded my resolve was proof against this 
first outburst of my sorrow. 

The chiyalrous ardour of a soldier's life had long supplied to me the place 
of those appliances to happiness which ^other men possess. Each day I 
followed it the path grew dearer to me. Every bold and daring feat, every 
deed of enterprise or danger, seemed to bring me, in thought at least, nearer 
to him whose greatness was my idolatry ; and now, all this was to be as a 
mere dream — a thing which had been, and was to be no more. 

While I revolved such sad reflections, a single knock came to my door. I 
opened it, and saw a soldier of my own regiment. His dress was travel-stained 
and splashed, and he looked like one off a long journey. He knew me at once, 
and accosted me by name, as he presented a letter from General d'Auvergne. 

" You've had a smart ride," said I, as I surveyed his flushed face and 
disordered uniform. 

" Yes, captain, from the ' Oder.' Our division is full twelve leagues from 
this. I left on yesterday morning, for the general was particular that the 
charger should not suffer on the way ; as if a beast like that wo^old mind 
double the distance." 

By this time I had opened the letter, which merely contained the follow- 
ing few lines : 

" My beab Bubke, — Every new arrival here has brought me some fresh 
intelligence of you, and of your conduct at Jena ; nor can I say with what 
pride I have heard that the Emperor has included you among the list of the 
* d^cores.' This is the day I often prophesied for you, and the true and only 
refutation against the calumnies of the false-hearted and the envious. I 
send you a Polish chai^r for your gala review. Accept him from me, and 
believe that you have no warmer friend, nor more affectionate, than yours, 

" D'Axrv£fi6NX, lieut.-Gen. 

^ Encampment on the Oder, Nov. 21, 1806." 

Before I had finished reading the letter, my eyes grew so dimmed I could 
scarcely trace the letters. Each word of kindness, every token of praise, 
now cut me to the heart. How agonising are the congratulations of friends 
on those events in life where our own conscience bears reproach against us 
— how poignant the self-accusation that is elicited by undeserved eulogy ! 
How would he think of my conduct ? By what means should I convince 
^m'that no alternative remained to me? I turned away, lest the honest 
soldier should witness my trouble, and, as I approached the window, I be- 
held, in the court-yard beneath, the beautiful charger which, with the full 
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trappings of a hnssn' sad^e, stood proudlj flapping Ids deep flanks 
long silken taO. With what a thrill I surveyed him ! — ^how my heart Ieapdl» 
as I fancied nyself borne along on the fuB tide of battle, each i4iing» he 
gsre responsire to the stroke of my sword-arm ! For an instant I feigot 
all that had happened, and gazed on his magnificent crest and splendid shapa 
with an ecstasy of delight 

"Ay/' said the dragoon, whose ^es were lireted in the same qaaiter, 
^'there's not a Marshal of Trance so weH monnted; and he knows the 
tnimpet-call IStt the oldest soldier of the troop.'* 

"Yon will retnm to-morrow," said I, recoTcnng myself snddenly, and 
endeavouring to appear composed and at ease. '' Well, then, to-night, I 
sftiall give yon an answer for the genend. Be here at dght &clo6kJ* 

I saw that my troubled air and broken roice had not escaped the soldier's 
notice, and was glad when the door closed, and I was again alone. 

My first care was to write to the general; nc^ was it till after manyeiMs 
I succeeded to my satisfaction in conveying, in a few and simj^e words, the 
reasons of that step which most embitter my future life. I explained how 
deeply continued mistrost had wounded me ; how my spirit, as a soldier and 
a gentleman, revolted at the "espionage" established over my actions ; ftat 
it was in weighing these insults agamst the wreck of all my hopes, I had 
chosen that path which had neither fame, nor rank, nor h(mour, but still fell 
me an untrammelled spirit, and a mind at peace with itself. 

" I have now," said I, " to begin the world anew, without one due to 
guide me. Every illusion with which I had invested life has left me ; I 
must choose both a career and a country, and bear with me from this no- 
thing but the heartfelt gratitude I shall ever retain for one who be&iended 
me through weal and woe, ar.d whose memory I shall bless while I live.** 

I felt relieved and more at ease when I finished this letter ; the endearour 
to set my conduct in its true light to another had also its effect upon my 
own convictions. I knew, besides, that I had sacrificed to my detenmna- 
tion ail my w(»ldly prospects, and believed, that where self-interest warred 
with principle, the right course could scarcely be doubtful. 

All this time, not one thought ever occurred to me of how I was to meet 
the future. It was strange, but so perfectly had the present crisis filled my 
mind, there was not room for even a glance at what was to come. 

My passport was made out for Paris, and thither I must go. So much 
was decided for me without intervention on my part ; and now it only re- 
mained for me to dispose of the little trappings of my former estate, and 
take the road. 

7%e Jews who always accompanied the army, offered a speedy resource in 
this emergency. My anxiety to leave Berlin by daybreak, and thus avoid 
a meeting of any acquaintances there, made me accept of the sums they 
oflbred. To them such n^otiatiqns were of daily oocuziencej and they well 
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knew hour to proii bj tkem. Mj whcde Troddlj wealih ooBsuted of twQ> 
hundred Napoleons, and with this small pittance to begin iife» I sat mjsdi 
dtmuL to think whither I should turn, or what course adopt. 

The night passed over thus, and when day dawned, I had not dosed mj 
eyca. Abont four o'clock^ the dil^nce in which I had secured a place for 
Weunar drew up at mj door. I hniried down, and moanting to a seat 
beaide the eonducteiir, I boried my face in the folds of my doak, nor dared 
to look up until we had passed beyond the precincts of the dty, and were 
tntveUing aLong on the vast plain o£ aaiid which suxroonda Berlin. 

The Gondactear was a Prussian^ and divznix^ my military capacity in my 
afipearance, he maintained a cold and distant eiyility ; never speaking, ex* 
cq»4 when sfiokeii to, and even, then in as few words as possihk. Thk 
\nm itself a relief to me ; my heart was too full of its own sufferings to find 
pbasure iaccmYersationy.aiid I dreamed away the honm till nightfalL 
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Whbk I reached Weimar» I quitted the diligence, resdiTed to make the 
remamdef of the journey on footy for thus I should both economise the little 
means. I possessed, and escape many of the questicmings and inquiries to 
which, as a traTeller by public otmreyanoe, I was exposed. Knapsack on 
shoulder then, asd slaff in hand, I plodded onward ; and although frequently 
coming up with othos on tbdr way homefieard, I avoided all companional^ 
with tiiose whom I could no longer think of » comrades. 

The two tides of population which met upon that great highway told the 
whole history of war. Hese came the young soldiers, fresh enroiUed in the 
conscription, glowing with ardour, and bounding with life and buoyancy, 
and uiiugting their vilbge songs with warlike dumts. There^ footsore and 
weary, with tattered unifonn and weatherbeaten look,, toiled idong the tired 
veieisn, tumang, as he went, a gknee of compassionate contempt on those 
whoao wikl "ewdo^ burst forth in greeting. As for me, I could neither 
partake of the hi§^ hopes of the one, nor sympathise with the war-worn 
nature of the other. I^appointment, bitter disappointment in ereiy cbe- 
riabed expectation, had thrown a chill over me, and I wanted even i^e 
energy to become reckless. In this state, I did not daare to &o& the futuie, 
bi^ m moody despondency refleeted on the past Was this the deatis^ 
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Marie de Mendon predicted for rtie f was the ever-present thought of my 
mind. Is it thus I should appear before her P 

A hundred times came the thought to join the new levies as a soldier, ta 
carry a musket in the ranks; but then came back in all its force the 
memory of the distrust and suspicion my services had met with ; the con- 
viction hourly became clearer to me, that I fought not for liberty, but des- 
potism — that it was not freedom, but shivery, in whose cause I shed my 
blood. 

To avoid meeting with the detachments which each day occupied the 
road, I turned from the chauss^e on passing Eisenach, and took a forest 
path that led through Murbach to Fulda. ' My path led through the GreutE 
Mountains, a wild and unfrequented tract of country, where few cottages 
were to be seen, and scarcely a village existed. Vast forests of dark pines, 
or bleak and barren mountains, stretched away on either side ; a few patches 
of miserable tillage here and there met the view ; but the scene was one of 
saddening influence, and harmonised but too nearly with my own des- 
pondency. 

To reach a place of shelter for the night, I was more than once obliged 
to walk twelve leagues during the day, and had thus to set out before day- 
light. This exertion, however, brought its own reward : the stimulant of 
labour, the necessity of a task, gradually allayed the mental irritation I 
suffered under ; a healthier and more manly tonie of thinking succeeded to 
my former regrets, and with a heart elevated, if not cheered, I continued 
my way. 

The third day of my toilsome journey was drawing to a close — a mass of 
heavy and louring clouds, dark and thunder-charged, slowly moved aloqg 
the ikj — ^and a low, moaning sound, that seemed to sigh along the ground, 
boded the approach of a storm. I was still three leagues from my halting- 
place, and began to deliberate within myself whether the dense pine wood, 
which came down to the side of the road, might not afford a safer refuge 
from the hurricane, than the chances of reaching a house before it broke 
forth. 

The shepherds who frequented these dreary tracts often erected little 
huts of bark as a shelter against the cold and severity of the wintry days, 
and to find out one of these now was my great endeavour. Scarcely had 
I formed the resolve, when I perceived a small path opening into the wood, 
at the entrance to which a piece of board nailed against the trunk of 
a tree, gave tidings that such a place of security was not far distant. These 
signs of forest life I had learned in my wanderings, and now strode forward 
with renewed vigour. 

The path led gradually upwards, along the mountain side, which soon be- 
came so encumbered with brushwood that I had much difficulty in pushing 
xny way ; and at last began to doubt whether I might not have Wulered 
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from the track. The darkness was now complete — anight had fallen, and a 
heavy crashing rain poured down npon the tree tops, but could not pene- 
trate through their tangled shelter. . The wind, too, swept in loud gusts 
above, and the long-threatened storm began. A loud, deafening roar, like 
that of the sea itself, arose, as the leafy branches bent before the blast, or 
snapped with sudden shock beneath the hurricane; clap after clap of 
thunder resounded, and then the rain descended in torrents — ^the heavy 
drops, at last, trickling from leaf to leaf, reaching me as I stood. Once 
more I pushed forward, and had not gone^ many paces when the red glare of 
a fire caught my eye. Steadfastly fastening my gaze upon the flame, I 
hurried on, and at length perceived with ecstasy that the light issued from 
the window of a small hovel, snch as I have already mentioned. To gain 
the entrance of the hut I was obliged to pass the window, and could not 
resist the temptation to give a glance at the interior, whose cheerful blaze 
betokened habitation. 

It was not without surprise that, instead of the figure of a shepherd 
reposing beside his fire, I beheld that of an old man, whose dress bespoke 
the priest, kneeling in deep devotion at the foot of a small crucifix attached 
to the wall. Not aU the wild sounds of the raging storm seemed to turn 
his attention from the object of his worship — ^his eyes were closed, but the 
head thrown backwards showed his face upturned, when the lips moved 
rapidly in prayer. Never had I beheld so perfect a picture of intense devo- 
tional feeling — every line in his marked countenance indicated the tension 
of a mind filled with one engrossing thought, while his tremulous hands, 
clasped before him, shook with the tremor of strong emotion. 

What a contrast to the loud warring of the elements that peaceful figure, 
raised above earth and its troubles, in the spirit of his holy communing— 
how deeply touching the calm serenity of his holy brow, with the rolling 
crash of falling branches, and the deep baying of the storm ! I did not dare 
to interrupt him, and when I did approach the door it was with silent step 
and noiseless gesture. As I stood, the old priest — for now I saw that he 
was such— condaded his prayer, and detaching his crucifix from the wall, 
he kissed it reverently, and placed it in his bosom ; then, rising slowly from 
his knees, he turned towards me. A slight start of surprise, as quickly 
followed by a smile of kindly greeting, escaped him, while he said in 
French, 

" You are welcome, my son^-H^ome in and share with me the shelter, for 
it is a wild night." 

" A wild night, indeed, father," said I, casting my eyes around the little 
hut, where nothing indicated the appearance of habitation. " I could have 
wished you a better home than this against the storms of winter." 

" I am a traveller like yourself," said he, smiling at my mistake ; ''and a 
oountryman, too, if I mistake not." 

TOL. II. p 
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The aooeats in wliich these words were spokeii pnmottftced Urn al^vni^- 
Mm, and a veiy little sufficed to tatify the tenns of our oompanionship ; 
•ad having thrown a fresh billet oa the te, wb bol^ seated oorsehes 
More it. My wallet wis, fortunately, bd;ter «toted tiua the good fatfaer'A, 
and having prodooed its conteaAa, we sopped cheerfollf , and like men who 
were mt eating tiieir ixst bivonae meaL 

^'Ipekoeiye, £ither/' eaid I» as I tematked the manner in which be cbbh 
posed his viands-^'' I peteem yon hare oattpaigned ero aow--4;he habits of 
Ihe adKvioe aie not eas^y nfiistafcen." 

I did not need that obsenalacA of jtfut/' ve^lied he, bmghing slightly, 

to oonvince :bm joibl were a soldier; foe, as yon tn^ say, the camp leaves 
its inddibls traoes beUbd it. loa «ie haribwring on to Beiiin» I s«^ 
jDioseP* 

I blushed deeply at the qusstkin^tfae shame lof nay chained oonditionhad 
been hitherto confined to my own heart, but now it was te be oon£ened h^ 
fore ft stranger* 

''I ask your pardon, my sob, ibr <a qiftstkn I had no dght to ask-— «Bd 
even tiiera, again, I bnt showed my soldier odncation. I am retaming to 
Fitsoct, and in seekiBg a diort path fioA I^senach, foaad myself when yon 
see, as night was faUii^ well oantent to be 4K) wtli lodged— «11 the mor% if 
I am to have your oompammnhip*^ 

Few -and simjde as these words were, then was a tone of frankness in 
theM, not less than the evidettoe of a oertaim good breeding, by which he 
i^logised for his <own c ario s il y m apeaking thns freely of hinoetf, that 
satisfied me at oooe; and I hasteaed to inform him that coeamstanoea had 
indaeed me to leave the semoe, in which I had been » eaptain* and. that I 
was now, like hiaeelf, retaning to Eranoe. 

" Ion mast not ihink, father,^' added I, witii aome ei|gem080-^*'yoamBBt 
not think that otiier Keasona than my own free will hsum uade me loeano to 
be a soUUer." 

*' It wonld ^ became ne to have bomoattoh a iospinoi,'' intotrapted he, 
qaickly. '' When one ao yoong Md foH of life as yOn ata isaves the paith 
where lie hononr, and rank, and frone, he nmst have oaosa toauike the aaozi- 
fiee—f or I can soarce think thait, at foxa age, tfaose tUi^ teeefti monghfc io 
yottr eyes." 

*' Ton are right, father, they are not so; they have been my gaidia^:stars 
for many a day— -alas i that they can be sa<^ m hmgeri*' 

*' There are higher hopes to cherish than these," said he^ aoleomly; 
'^ higher than the loftiest longings of ambiiiofit but wn aU of im <iiing to the 
things of life, till in then: p^^hafak natiite thi^ w«an ns off wMi dkup- 
pointment and aoirow. froai sash a tiiai am I aaiw suffering," acUyL he, 
in a low Toies^ whife the toaa xoae to hm ^yes «d ak>wi|r oonosod aicng his 
pale cheeks. 
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ntm wu a pMse veiUier of lu felt mdLined to htctk, whcaa at length the 
pdest^ttd, 

'* What WIS joor corps in the serrioe?*' 

''The £ighUi Hosssrs of the Guard," said I, trembliflg at ererj wonL 

"Ah, Ae W9& in the 'Guides/" ideated he, mounifiillj, to himself; 
" jou knew the rogisient ?*' 

"Yes, thcf bekaged to the Goaid also; thejiroR so epmlettes, but a 
asaH gokL anew <m the OQUac*' 

"Lake this/' sud he, uafjastemE^g the hveast of his oassock, and taking 
out a small package, which, among other things, contaJned the designation 
of the Corps dn Omdes m aa anow of gold •embroidery. "Had he not 
beaati£«l hair, kmg and silky as a girPsP" said he, as he prodaoed a lode of 
light and sunny brown. " Poor Alphonse ! thou, wonldst have been twenty 
hadst thoa Hved till yesterday. If I shed tears, yoong man, it is becaase I 
have lost the great earthly solaoe of my solitary life ; others have kindred 
and friends, have happy homes, which,- even when bereavements ooaae, with 
time will heal up tiie wouad — ^I had bat himi" 

" He was your nephew, perhaps ?" said I, half fearing to iflteifeve v^ 
his sorvow. 

The old man shook his* head in token flf diBsen^ while he jnntteied to 
himself, 

"Aaeratadt may be a proud memory to •somej t» me it is a word of 
aotrow and moimnng. The story is hot ashoit one — ^alasJ it has but one 
•eolov 4^0iiighont': 

" Count Louis de Meringues— of whomyoa ha^ donbtleBs heard that he 
lode 9A postilion to the carnage of his sovereign in the oelebisted Jftight to 
YaiBBBes — ^iell by the guiUetine the wed: after the kill's trial i the countess 
was «EKiecated on the same soaffold as her husband. I was the pdest who 
accompanied her at the moment, and in my arms she placed her only child, 
in infiuit boy of two years. There was a cry among the crowd to have the 
4shild exeeotod also, and many called out that the i^awn would be a serpent 
one day, and it were better to crush it while it was time; but the little 
fellow was so handsome, and looked so winningly around him on the armed 
nmkfi and the glftn^Tig weapons, that even their erael hearts relented, and he 
was jpored. It is to me like yestoMby, as I remember every Imiaute eu:- 
cumstance ; I can recal even the very faces of that troubled lad fixoited 
assemhli^e^ that at one moment screamed aloud ka blood, and at the next 
were .oonvulsed with sanrage laughter. As I forced my way tlurough the 
dense array, a rude arm was stretched out from the mass, and a finger 
•dnf^g with the gore of i^e scaffold was drawn aoroas the boy's face, 
while a ruffian voice exclaimed — ' The Meringues were ever proud of thair 
blood, let us see if it he redder than other peopfe's;' The oluld iau^^ed, 
and the mob, with horrid mockery, laughed too. 

p2 
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*' I took him home with me to mj presbyt^re at Sevres — ^for that was mj 
parish — and we lived together in peace until the terrible decree was issued 
which proclaimed all France atheist ; then we wandered southwards, towards 
that good land which, through every vicissitude, was tme to its faith and its 
king. La Vendue. At Lyons we were met by a party of the revolutionary 
soldiers, who, with a ' commissaire' of the government, were engaged in 
raising young men for the conscription. Alphonse, who was twelve years 
old, felt aU a boy's enthusiasm at the warlil^e display before him, and per- 
suaded me to follow the crowd into the ' Place des Terreaux,' where the 
numbers were read out. 

" 'Paul Ducos,' cried a voice aloud, as we approached the stage on which 
the commissary and his staff were standing — ^^ where is this Paul DuoosP* 

" ' I am here,' replied a fine, frank-looking youth, of some fifteen years ; 
' but my father is blind, and I cannot leave him.' 

" ' We shall soon see that,' called out the commissary. ' Clerk, read out 
his signalemetU,* 

** 'Paul Ducos, son of Eugene Ducos, formerly calling himself Goimt 
Duces de la Br^he ' 

" ' Down with the royalists^a bos the tyrants !' screamed the mob, 
not suffering the remainder to be heard. 

' Approach, Paul Ducos,' said the Commissary. 
' Wait here, father,' whispered the youth ; ' I will come back presently.' 
But the old man, a fine and venerable figure, the remnant of a noble race, 
held him fast, and, as his lips trembled, said, ' Do not leave me, Paul — ^my 
child, my comforter, stay near me.' 

" The boy looked round liim for one face of kindly pity in this emergency, 
when, turning towards me, he said, rapidly, ' Stand near him.' He broke 
from the old man's embrace, and, rushing through the crowd, mounted the 
scaffold. 

" ' You are drawn for the conscription, young man,' said the Commissary ; 
' but, in consideration of your father's infinnity, a substitute will be accepted 
— ^have you such P' 

"The boy shook his head mournfully and in silence. 

" * Have you any friend who would assist you here P Bethink you awhile,' 
rejoined the Commissary, who, for his station and duties, was a kind and 
benevolent man. 

" ' I have none ; they have left us nothing, neither home nor friends/ 
said the youth, bitterly ; ' and, if it were not for his sake, I care not what 
they do with me.' 

" 'Down with the tyrants !' yelled the mob, as they heard these hanghfy 
words. 

'* ' Then your fate is decreed,' resumed the Commissary. 
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" ' No, not yet !' cried out Alphonse, as, breaking from mj side, he 
gained the steps and mounted the platform — ' I "will be his substitute !* 

" Oh ! how shall I tell the bitter anguish of that moment, which at once 
dispelled the last remaining hope I cherished, and left me destitute forever. 
As I dashed the tears from my eyes and looked up, the two boys were locked 
in each other's arms. It was a sight to have melted any heart, save those 
around them; but bloodshed and crime had choked up every avenue of feel- 
ing, and left them, not men, but tigers. 

^' ' Alphonse de Meringues,' cried out the boy, in answer to a question 
regarding his name. 

'' ' There is no such designation in France,' said a grim-looking, hard- 
featured man, who, wearing the tricolored scarf, sat at the table beside the 
derk. 

* I was never called by any other,' rejoined the youth, proudly. 
' Citizen Meringues,' interposed the Commissary, mildly, 'what is your 
ageP' 

*' ' I know not the years,' replied he ; ' but I have heard that I was but an 
infant when they slew my father.' 

''A fierce roar of passion broke from the mob below the scaffold as they 
heard this, and again the cry broke forth — * Down with the tyrants !' 

" 'Art thou, then, the son of that base sycophant who rode courier to the 
Capet to Yarennes P' said the hard-featured man at the table. 

'' ' Of the truest gentleman of France,' called out a loud voice from below 
the platform. ' Fivek roil' It was the blind man who spoke, and waved 
his cap above his head. 

" ' To the guillotine— to the guillotine !' screamed a hundred voices, in 
tones wilder than the cries of famished wolves, as, seizing the aged man, 
they tore his clothes to very rags. In an instant all attention was turned 
from the platform to the scene below it, where, with shouts and screams of 
fury, the terrible mob yelled aloud for blood. In vain the guards endea- 
voured to keep back the people, who twice rescued their victim from the 
hands of the soldiery, and already a confused murmur rose that the com-< 
missary himself was a traitor to tiie public, and favoured the tyrants, when 
a dull, clanking sound rose above the tumult, and a cheer of triumph pro- 
claimed the approach of the instrument of torture. 

" In their impetuous torrent of vengeance they had dragged the guillotine 
from the distant end of the ' Place,' where it usually stood, and there now 
still knelt the figure .of a condemned man, lashed with his arms behind him, 
on the platform, awaiting the moment of his doom. Oh ! that terrible face, 
whereon death had already set its seal. With glazed, lacklustre eye, and 
cheek leaden and quivering, he gazed around on the fiendish countenances 
like one awakening from a dream, his lips parted as though to speak, but no 
sound came forth. 
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"^ ' Place — place* for Monsieur le Marquis V shouted a ruffian, as he as- 
sisted to raise the figuw of the bliiui maaup tiie steps j^ and a rihald yell of 
fiendish laughter fc^owed the brutal jest. 

" ' Thou art to moke thy journey ia most zMiUe company,' said another 
to the culprit on the platform. 

*" An he see not his way in the next irorld better thauin this, thou must 
lend him a hand> frimd/ said a third. And with many a ruffian joke they 
taunted their victims, who stood on the last threshold of life. 

'^ Among the crowd upon the scaibld of the guillotine I could see the 
figure of the blind man as it leaned and fell on either side^ 93 the moTement 
of the moh bore it. 

" 'Farhleu ! these royalists would rather kneel than stand,' s&id a voice^ 
as they in vain essayed to make the old man place his feet under him ; and 
ere the laugMer which this rude jest exeited oeased, a exy broke forth of — 
'He is dead — he is dead T And, with a heavy sumph^ the body fell from 
their hands, for, when their power of cruelty ended, they cared not for the 
corpse. 

'' It was true : life was extinct, none knew how — whether &om the vio- 
lenee of the mob in its fbrst outbreak, or that a long-suffering heart had 
burst at last — but the chord was snapped; and he whose proud soul lately 
defied the eountless thousaads aeouiidy now slept with the dead.. 

"In a few seconds it seemed aa thottgk they felt that a power stronger 
than their own had iatorposed between them and their vengeance, and they 
stood abnost aghast before the corpse, where no trace of blood prodaimed 
it to be their own ; then, rallying from this stupor, with ane voice they de- 
manded that the sen ^uld atone for the erimes of the father. 

*"! ara ready,' cried the youth, in a voice above the tumult ^I did not 
de^n I could be grateful to ye for aught, but I am for this J 

''To no purpose did the comnnssaiy pvq[»ose a delay in the sentence; he 
was unsupported by hb coUeagmesi— the passicms of the mob rose highcsr 
and higher — the thirst lor blood mslaked, became intense and maddening 
Ind they danced in frantie glee annuid the gtiiUotiiie« while they ^lu fft ^ / ^ 
one of the demoniae songs of the sca&ld* 

^ In this moment, when the tozreni; ran in one direction, Alphonse mi^t 
have escaped all notice, but that the cooD^kmned youth turned to embrace 
him onee more before lie descended finem the platform. 

" ' Tli^ are so sorry to separate, it is a iduune to part them/ cried a ruf- 
fian in the crowd. 

" 'lou forget, citizen, that this- boy is his substitute,' said the Commis- 
sary, mildly ; ' the Hepublic must not be efaeated of its defenders.' 

•• * Vive la E^putUquef* cried the soldiexs, and the cry was re-echoed b j 
thousands, while amid their cheers there rose the kst faint sigh of an 
expiring victim. 
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''The scene was over, the crowd dispersed, and the soldiers marched 
back to quarters, accompanied by some hundred conscripts, among whom 
was Alphonse, a vague, troubled expression betokening that he scarce knew 
what had happened around him*. 

'' The regiment to which he was appointed was at Toulon, and there I 
followed him. They were pirdered to the north of Italy soon after, and 
thence to Egypt. Through the battle-fields of Mount Tabor and the Pyra- 
mids I was ever beside him; QU the heights of Austcrlitz I stanched his 
wounds, and I laid him beneath the earth on the field of Auerstadt." 

Thft. old laaft's T^m titnUed aaid bocami^ feebte «» he ftnislied ^p^tJi^i 
BtA % aM&i 9XfteamJK of fpvi okiM ik feat^QQ, whiQJ^ woce pefea^ 
doilb. 

^1 xamt: a» 8aves cace stor^" sail l»e» a&&9 ft p^v^^i "I must look 
on iKi0 old ham^ of the viUago^ md the little g»rcto99, ^ ih» v^QteyaUe 
church ; they wiU be the only things to greet md; thore VtOiW* buft I W^ ga^ 
QPL iHmssk «ttt I eliQsei »j eyeei toi ihis vodd Md it9 ^tmsJ' 

*^€QnMb eomfib laltbex^^' snid I» 'Ho oon who Ikw. a«t«4 m 9oblQ » p^ l« 
yours, life is never without its. owi» mewis. o{ hs^iMSiil*" 

«^Ispokoi0to€d6al]i,''ze.pIifi4b^wii}dlyi " 1»i»t ttiet hcdy calm of a con- 
iwiikwill better atil my aofurQd 8«d won) hmot tW ^l tiit^t tl^e world ^iOa 
its |oja Nid pfeftiixmsu Icmi^ who ms jms^ 9»A fuU o{ hope^****— '' 

««Ak8l faiiiM, apeak Jioi th«»} ooe qui b9ttQ]^ enduie the laweariBg 
aldea qI suafoftiRne «b ike csremg of life diaws ^eair, than when the nfton;^ of 
esietoMt » breakiiKg. Ta »^» idAh ycAtjtti aiii heftltb, tkec«» is ikQ fo^turo^ 
]i»kqke,'^ 

**IwiUioihearjoii ipeiik fhn^'' wU thet pcievt,; ^'&iagQoa»d weari- 
naas art eo 7011 now. Waii wtil toawavrow-^we s]py»U be feJlow^traveUeja 
tegQlhe»«'««ad them, if yoa witt reireiJ to me joiur stoTy^ mayhap my loag ex,^ 
penenBft of the «oxM a^jr suggest, oenfori «»d eossplatiozi. where yqii oan. 
see neither." 

The storm by this time had abatecl much of its idolence, and acrose the 
noon the lai^e elouda were wafted apeec^y, diseasing bright pat(^s of 
l%ki at every moment. 

«Biick is our life kore^'* said the ^tker, "^altei^aling with its daya d 
kappiness and sorrow. Let ua learo* then, in the dark hour of our destiziy, 
to bear the glare of our better fortunes^ for, helieve »ie» that wk^. onr joys 
aiet gpwaieat, so are our trials alsow" 

He eeaaed speaking, and I saw that soon afterwards kia Hpe moved as if 
m prayer. I now bud nysdlf down in my ebak beside the fire> and waa soo» 
kwried ia a skep too sound even for a dream. 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 

A OHANCB MBBTXITG. 

With the good priest of Sevres I journeyed along towards the frontier of 
France, ever selecting the least frequented paths, and such as were not 
likely to be taken by the troops of soldiery which daily moved towards Ber- 
lin. The frankness of my companion had made me soon at ease with him, 
and I told him, without reserve, the story of my life, down to the decisive 
moment of my leaving the army. 

" You see, father,*' said I, "how completely my career has failed — ^how, 
with all the ardour of a soldier, with all the devotion of a follower, I have 
adhered to the Emperor's fortunes, and yet ** 

" Tour ambition, however great it was, could not stifle conscience. I can 
believe it well. They who go forth to the wars, with high hopes and bound- 
ing hearts^^who picture to their minds the glorious rewards of great achieve- 
ments — should blind their eyes to the horrors and injustice of the cause they 
bleed for. Any sympathy with misfortune would sap the very principle of 
that heroism whose essence is success. Men cannot play the double game, 
even in matters of worldly ambition. Had you not listened to the prompt- 
ings of your heart, you had been greater ; had you not followed the dazzling 
glare of your hopes, you had been happier — boUi you could scarcely be. Be 
assured of this, my son, the triumphs of a country can only be enjoyed by 
the child of the soil; the brave soldier, who lends his arm to the cause, 
feels he has little part in the glory." 

" True, indeed — ^most true— I fed it." 

''And were it otherwise, how unsatisfying is the thirst for that same 
glory, how endless the path that leads to it, how many regrets accompany 
it, how many ties broken, how many friendships forfeited ! No, no ; return 
to your own land — ^to the country of your birth ; some honourable career will 
always present itself to him who seeks but independence, and the integrity 
of his own heart. Beneath the conquering eagles of the Emperor there are 
men of every shade of political opinion — ^for the conscription is pitiless. 
There are Royalists, who love their king, and hate the usurper; there are 
Jacobins, who worship freedom, and detest the tyrant ; there are stem Re- 
publicans — ^Vend^ans, and followers of Moreau — but yet all are Frenchmen. 
*La belle France^ is the watchword that speaks to every heart — and patriot- 
ism is the bond between thousands. You have no share in this. The 
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deliision of national glory can never throw its deception around you. 
Betum, then, to your country, and be assured that, in ker cause, your least 
efforts will be niore ennobling to yourself than the boldest deeds the hand 
of a mercenary ever achieved." 

The inborn desire to revisit my native land needed but the counsels of 
the priest to make it all powerful; and as, day by day, I plodded onward, 
my whole thoughts turned to the chances of my escape, and the means by 
which I could accomplish my freedom — for the war still continued between 
France and England, and the blockade of the French ports was strictly 
maintained by a powerful fleet. The difficulty of the step only increased 
my desire to effect it ; and a hundred projects did I revolve in my mind, 
without ever being able to fix on one where success seemed likely. The 
very resolve, however, had cheered my spirits, and given new courage to 
my heart— and an object suggested a hope — and, with a hope, life was no 
longer burdensome. 

Each morning now I set forward with a mind more at ease, and more 
open to receive pleasure from the varied objects which met me as I went. 
Not so my poor companion; the fatigue of the journey, added to great 
mental suffering, began to prey upon his health, and brought back an ague 
he had contracted in Egypt, from the effect of which his constitution had 
never perfectly recovered. 

At first the malady showed itself only in great depression of spirits, which 
made him silent for hours of the way — ^but soon it grew worse ; he walked 
with much difficulty — ^took but little nourishment — and seemed impressed 
with a sad foreboding that the disease must be fatal 

" I wanted to reach my village — ^my own quiet churchyard should have 
been my resting-place," said he, as he sank wearied and exhausted on a 
little bsmk at the roadside. ''But this was only a sick man's fancy. Poor 
Alphonse lies far away in the dreary plain of Auerst'adt." 

The sun was just setting of a clear day in December as we halted on a 
little eminence, which commanded a distant view on every side. Behind, 
lay the dark forests of Germany, the tree-tops presenting their massive 
wavy surface, over which the passing clouds threw momentary shadows ; 
before, but still some miles away, we could trace the Bhine, its bright silver 
current sparkling in the sun; beyond, lay the great plains of France, and 
upon these the sick man's eyes rested with a steadfast gaze. 

" Yes," said he, after a long silence on both sides, '' the fields and the 
mountains, the sunshine and the shade, are like those of other lands j but 
the feeling which attaches the heart to country is an inborn sense — and the 
very word * home' brings with ft the whole history of our affections. Even 
to look thus at his native country is a blessing to an exile's heart." 

I scarcely dared to interrupt the reverie which succeeded these few 
words ; but when I perceived that he still remained seated, his head between 
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his bajuia» and loeiia meditation, I Tentuxod to revuiid ban tbaiwa wmn. siift 
above a league from Heimbcich, tbe Uttle villa^ vbere we duould pass tba 
Bight, and that oa a load so wild and iinfrequented there wa» Httb hop» ef 
finding shelter anj nearer. 

" Ion. must leaa on mo, father^the sigUt ak i» fteak aid bncingt, and 
aiter a little it \«ill revive yon." 

The old wan rose without speaking aad» iska^ mj nam, b^gan the 
descent o£ the mountain. His steps, bowevet, w«fQ. tottering and uBcar- 
taso. his breathing hjuned and duCciilt^ and bin caniafai iadiokted the very 
greatest; debUitys ' 

<«X cannot do it> my^ soo^" aaid he> siaftivig Qpem ther gitsaor beni^ wiuoh 
skirted the wag^« " jon^xnttst leava me^ It Hfttters Ixttte now where this 
frail body rests ; a Uim hours Hioret and the sank gras^ witt. wave abo^ it 
and the rain beat ovei it unfelL Let ns pari Imnii asa oU Hfean's Ueasing 
for all your kindness will follow you through life, and wagr cheer you to 
thinJkoa hereafter." 

" Do joa then suppose I could leav^ you thuaP*' aaid I, iqxoaK^uUj; 

is it so yon think d^ nie P" • 
My minnto are few now, vj child," replied ha, wwe soknnfy, "and I 
would pass the last vioments of my life alone.. Well^ th«n> if yoa will ix)t-^ 
leave me now for a little, and return to me ; by that time my miatd will be 
calmer, and mayhap, too, mj strength g^atev, aod I may be Ma to accom- 
pany you to the viUage." 

I acceded to this proposal the more wiUingly, because it aflbcded me tbe 
hope of finding some means to convey him. to Heimba^; and sx^ having 
wrapped him earef ally in my doak, I hastened down^ thia nouotain at the top 
of my apeed. 

The zig-zag path by which I went discovered to me from time to tune the 
lights of the little hamlet, whick twinkled star-Uke in the vaUey ; and m I 
drew nearer tha confused bunt of voices reached me, I listened, and to my 
amazement heard the deep, hoarse bay of a trumpet. How weU I bww 
thai; sound— it was the night-call to gather in the stragglers^ I stopped to 
listen^ and now» iu tke stObiess, could mark the tramp of hofsemen and the 
clank of their equipments ; again the trumpet sounded, and was answered 
bf another at some distance. The road hiy straight below me at aome 
hundred yards off, and» leaving the path, I dashed directly downwards just 
as the leading horsemen of a small detachment came slowly up.' To their 
loud " Qtfi vivef" I answered by giving an account of the sick man» and 
entreating the sergeant who commanded the party to lend assistance to 
convey him to the village. • 

" Tes, parbku, that we vrill," said the honest soldier; " a priest who baa 
made the campaign of Sgypt and Austria is worthy of idl our care. Where 
is her 
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** Aboni » Mile horn ihis^ bat ^ road is not praokicsUe for ft boimuui/' 

" Well, you shall have two of my men ; they will soon bring Jnai kithcr;?* 
and, as ke spoke, he ordesed two tiQopen to dLsmcant^ irho ^liekly djfien- 
CTB&bcriag themselves of thck 8abrQs> pnipand to kXesw kb. 

" We shall expect you at the bivoiiac»*' csied the sergoaai> aa he resiimed 
hia way; while. I, eager to reiair% hrewted tlw WMumtaitt with reitewed 
ene^y. 

*^ You belong to the Ghotard^ my friesda^^ aaid I, a&I paneed lor hfeaa& at 
a turn of the path. 

*' The Fourth €uiiaaaieBi o£ the Govd," implied th« aoyicr I addrasaed ; 
» Milhaud's brigade.'* 

How my heart leaped as he said these words, ^e^ w^npart of the dhri« 
sKm General d'A«v«pgiie oace commanded— it w«8 the legimcal of poor 
Pioc^e, too, before the dreadful day of Austerhts. 

" You know the Eourth, theuF'^ re}Qixied the maM, as he wibieaaed the 
agilatioB of my maimer. 

^Know the fourth V' echoed his comrade, in a voiee of hailf indigpuuit 
meaning; "saereMewJ who doea not know theiaf — doea Bot allthe wodd 
know them by this time P* 

*' It is the Fourth who wear the motto ^JKtr eonir* um^ on their eaps»'* 
said I, desirous to flatter the natural vanity c^ my CQmpamoB& 

"Yes, monsieur; I see you have served also." 

r aoeswered by a nod, for already every word, evaezy gesture lecaifed to 
me the eareet I had quitted ; and my r^ets, so kte subdued hy reaaonaod 
reflection, came throDging back, and Med my heart to bursting. 

Hurrying onward now, I mQ!onte4 the steep path, and soon trained the 
spot I sought. The poor father was sleeping; everoome by fatigue and 
weariness, he had fallen on the mossy bank, and Jay in a deep, soft slumber. 
loftiBg him gently, the stroeg troc^ers crossed their hands bo&eaih, and 
bore him along between them. Yoat an instant he looked up ; but seeingmo 
at his side, he merely pressed my hand, and closed his eyes i^ain. 

*^Ma/oit** said one of the dragoons, in a low voice, ^I should not he 
svprised if this were the P^re Ars^ae, who served with the army in Italy. 
We used to call him old ' Soapulaire.' He was the onfy priest I ever saw 
in the van of a brigade. You knew him tOo> Anguste.^ 

^ Yes, that I did," replied the other sdidier; " I saw him at filkankah, 
where one of ours was unhorsetl by a Mamehike, spring forward, and, seizing 
a pistol at the holster, shoot the Turk through the head, and then kneel 
down beside the dying man he was with before, and go on with hb prayers. 
Fen^rebku I that's wlJit I call ^dpliae." 

*' Where was that, oomrado ?** 

"AtElkankah." 
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" At Qaoreyn rather, my friend, two leagues to the southward,** whis- 
pered a low Toioe. 

*' Tounerre de eielf" cried the two soldiers in a breath, " it is himself;" 
for the words were spoken by the priest, who was no other than the P^re 
Ars^ne they spoke of. The effort of speech and memory was, however, a 
mere passing one; for to all their questions he was now deaf, and lay appa- 
rently unconscious between them. On me, therefore, they turned their in- 
quiries, but with little more of success ; and thus we descended the moun- 
tain, eager to reach some place of succour for the good father. 

As we approached the village, I was soon made aware of the objects of 
the party who occupied it. The little street was crowded with cattle, 
bullocks, and sheep, fast wedged up amid huge waggons of forage and carts 
of com, mounted dragoons ui^ on the jaded animab, regardless of 
the angry menaces or the impatient appeals incessantly making by the pea- 
santry, who in great numbers had followed their stock from their farms. 

The soldiers, who were detachments of different corps, were also quar- 
relling among themselves for their share of the spoil ; and these alterca- 
tions, in which more than once I saw a sabre flash, added to the discord. It 
was, indeed, a scene of tumult and confusion almost inconceivable. Here 
were a party of cuirassiers, carbine in hand, protecting, a drove of sheep, 
around which the country people were standing, seemingly irresolute whether 
they should essay an attack, a movement often prompted by the ether 
soldiers, who hoped in the m^ to seize a part of the prey. Many of the 
oxen were bestrode by hussars or lancers, whose gay trappings formed a 
strange contrast with the beasts they rode one ; while more than one stately 
horseman held a sheep before him on the saddle, for whose protection a 
cocked pistol seemed no ineffectual guarantee. 

The task of penetrating this den^e and turbulent mob seemed to me al- 
most impossible ; and I expressed my fears to the soldiers ; but they replied 
that there were too many ** braves" of Egypt there not to remember the 
P^ Arslne ; saying which, one of the soldiers, whispering a word to his 
companion, hdd the priest gently upon the ground, and then mountmg 
rapidly on a forage-cart, he shouted, in a voice heard above the din, 
'* Comrades of the Fourth, we have found an old companion — ^the Pere Sca- 
pulaire is here. Place for the good father— place there !" 

A hundred loud vivas welcomed this announcement, for the name was 
well known to many who never had seen the priest, and cheer after cheer 
for the "boftpere'* now rang through this motley assemblage. 

To the wild confusion of a moment before the regularity of discipline at 
once succeeded, and a lane was quickly formed for the soldiers to advance 
with the priest between them, each horseman saluting as he passed, as if to 
his general on parade. 

'* To the Trauben— the Trauben !" cried several voices, as we went along; 
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and this I learned was the little inn of the village, where the non-commis- 
sioned officers in charge of the several parties were seated in council to 
arrange the subdivision of the booty. 

Had not a feeling stronger than mere personal consideration occupied 
me, I would have now left the good priest among his old comrades, with 
whom he was certain to meet kindness and protection ; but I could not so 
readily part with one whom, even in the few hours of our intercourse, I 
had learned to like ; and, therefore, enduring as well as I was able the 
rugged insubordination of a soldiery free from the restraint of discipline, I 
followed on, and soon found myself at the door of the Trauben. 

A dismounted dragoon, with drawn sword, guarded the entrance, around 
which a group of angry peasants were gathered, loudly protesting against 
the robbery of their flocks and farm-yards. It was with great difficulty I 
could persuade the sentry to suffer me to enter ; and when I at last suc- 
ceeded, I found none willing to pay any attention to my request regarding 
a billet for the priest ; for, unhappily, his name and character were unknown 
to those to whom I addressed myself. In this dilemma I was deliberating 
what step to take, when one of the soldiers who with such zealous devotion 
had never left us, came up to say that his corporal had just given up his 
own quarters for the good father's use ; and this, happily, was a small 
summer-house in the garden at the back of the inn. 

*' He cannot come with us himself," said the soldier, '' for he is engaged 
with the forage rations, but I have got his leave to take the quarters." 

A smaU wicket beside the inn led us into a large, wildly-grown orchard, 
through which a broad path led to the summer-house in question; at least 
such we guessed to be the little building from whose windows there gleamed 
the bright glare of a cheerful fire. 

The door lay open into a little hall, &om which two doors led into dif- 
ferent chambers. Over one of these was marked in chalk ''quartier- 
g^n^ral," in imitation of the title assigned to a general's quarters, and this 
the soldiers pronounced must belong to the corporal. I opened it accord- 
ingly and entered. The room was small and neatly furnished, and with the 
blazing wood upon the hearth, looked most comfortable and inviting. 

"Yes, we are all right here — ^I know his helmet, this is it," said the dra- 
goon, " so here we must leave you. You'll tell the good father it was two 
troopers of' the Fourth who carried him hither, won't ye P Ay, and say 
Auguste Fr^vot was one of them-^he'll know the name ; he nursed me in 
a fever I had in Italy." 

"I wish he were able to give me his blessing again," said the other; 
"I had it before that affair at Brescia, and there were four of my comrades 
killed about me, and never a shot touched me. But good night, comrade, 
good night." And so saying, having left the father at his length upon a 
ooucb, they made their military salute and departed. 
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A ndi^lookiii^ iflagote t^ boer wliicSi stxyod on t^e tskble was tlie onfy 
limig I could discover in the <^utmber, ftare a canvas bag of tobacco and 
some pipes. I filled a goblet with the fiquor luid placed it to the piiestfs 
lips : ke swallowed « little of it, and then opening bis eyes, slowly looked 
aarocmd him, whik he mvrmored to my fnestion a fkint sound of *' Better — 
much better.*' Il^new enoitgh of such matters to be aware that perfect rest 
^md vepose were the greatest ^ds to his recorery, and so, replemshing the 
#re, I threw myself down on tiie large dragoon doak which lay on the floor, 
«ad pMpaced to pass my night where I was. 

The long^buwn breBft.hings x)f the 'sleepang man, the perfect qmet and 
stillness of aM aromkMTor though not far distant from the village, the 
^idL wood of trees Intercepted etety sound fioin that quarter — ^and my 
€angQie oombawd, soon bsrocight on drowsiness. 

I struggled, «o long as I was able, against the tendency, but a bumming 
jKwnd Med ny ears, the •objects grew iiedmter Vef ore my vision, and I sank 
into ^kat haif-dfeamy stal^ wlien consciousness remains, %ut douded and k- 
di&tiiHft in aU fts peroe^ons. Twice the door was opened and some per- 
Bons Mtered, but though ^ey !rpoke loudly, I heard not their words, nor 
loould I reec^EOse their appearance ; to this mioceeded a deep, sound sleqp, 
tlie TeeonpeiBe of great 'fodgtEe. 

The falling of a piece of 'firewood on ibe hearth awoke me. I opened my 
•ejes mad looked aboxd. The room had no other lig!lt than &om the embers 
of the wood fire and the piece of biasing pine wMch bad just fallen, but 
^wn by tht^ vnoertain glare I could see enough to amaze and confuse me. 

On the oeudi where I bad left the priest deeping, Ibe old man was now 
:fleaited, his head uncovered, and a scarf of light blue silk across his sboxddeis 
and falling to his feet ; before him, and kneeling, was a figure; of wbich for 
«ome Hanutes I in vain endeavoured to ascertain the traits, for wh^e in the 
ttiBitaij air of the dress l^ere was something to mark the soldier, a waving 
inass '^ 4dr loosely falling on the back bespoke another sex. While I yet 
idoubted, the fiiekering flimie burst forth and showed me tbe small and beau- 
tfful diaped f<»ot which Sram beneath a loose trouser peeped forth, and in 
the neat boot and tastefcQly omamettted spur 1 recognised in an instant it 
was « * ■'vmndi^re" of the torn^ — one of those who, amid all the reckless 
«banflbn of %he life of camps and battle-fidds, can yet preserve some vestige 
of coqaetiy and feminine grace. 

So strafe the sight, tro complete i^e lieavy stupor of my faculties, that 
again and again I doubted whether the whole might not be tbe creation of a 
dream; but the wdl-known tones of l^e ddanan's voice soon reassured me, 
10 I hieard bim say, 

** I kfiow it too, TBy child ; I have followed too long the fortunes tif an 
•nay 9!tA to fed and to sorrow for these things ; but be comforted." 
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A ptmUMaU haxat of taafti from hor ^k) kndt at his feet iatonrapted 
hiia hei^^ aor did it •e^n that all he ooold speak of oomoktion was able t» 
assuage the deep SQnx>ir of the poor giri. whose tiemiUii^ ficame bespoke 
hicngcmy. 

By d^;rees, howeitr, she grew calmer*-ii deep sob or » li3iig<tnnm s^ 
abne Would be heard* as the venerable father, with imptsaioiied eloq;i^iioe» 
depicted the happfawoa «f those who sought the bleeaii^ of rel%ion, and 
Ofwld tear iheniselves (torn the world azid its ambitms ; wtunoBg with his 
thesM^ he descanted on the lives of those aaints on ^earth whose etery 
aimvie wa& ml offeriqgof heavetdy 1ot«; aad cotttrasted the holy calm of a 
^oaaTeiA with the wild Devoir^ of 1^ otssap, or iiis biddb DcwkUdag oanage vf 
thebd^]f*MiL 

'' S^eak mA of these thiags, Iftthet; yofoi owa voiee trembles with proud 
emotioA ai die metAkm of g^oufi war. Tell me, (A ! tell me that I may 
have hd^ Had yet ieave noi ail thai makes life -endiaable." 

The old man spolw again, but his 4iOBes wem krw> and hia woixls «eemed 
a reproof, for she bowed her head between her hands and sobbed heavily. 

To the kng and impassioiied ^peal of the itiiest there ixnr saooeeded a 
^iknoQ, oii]y brokea by the deefnliawm si^ of her who knelt in 4MdtteGs 
sad |>eaile]iDe before him. 

«jLnd his aameP'aaid the father—'' yom have not tdd his ■ame.'' 

A "patose f oUowed. in whi(^ not <eveii a bieathing was heaird— 4hea a low, 
murmuring sound came, and it seemed to me as though I he»d my own 
naiM aiteied. I Jtaiied<at the sound, and with the ooiee ihe ''nvandii&re" 
^tangtoherieet, 

'''I heard a aoice them»" said she, ceBstolutdy. 

'^ It is my companion of the joaiaey,'* said the pdest ; '' potff f elhwr» he 
is tited and weaty; he sl«^ aoiffldly." 

''I did Bot know yon had a fellow-traveller, &ther." 
Yea^ we met in tbe CoeotE Mountain^ as4> siaoe that, have wended oar 
way tc^iether. k soldier— 

" A soldier { is he wouided, ihenf 



^^ Na, aoay ohild, he is kating the army.^' 

'^lieaTUftg the aii^y* aad aot woiiiad6d<^-^ is old aad disabled, per- 
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iiape/ 

" Neither-— he is both yoang and vigorous.' 

'^^ame oqMh^ thea, that he turn his hack oa £aiae and fortune, and 
leave the path that bsave men tread. He never was a jsoldier. !No^ father, 
he in whose heart the noble passion once has lived can never forget it." 

'VHuslg child, huaii !" said the priest, motioniag wiili his hand to her to 
he silent. 

"^^ Let ne look oa him»" said the ^sa^a^tst, as tgha stooped dowa aad 
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took from the hearth a piece of lighted wood — ^^'let me see this man, and 
learn the features of one who can be so craren of spirit, so poor of heart, as 
to fly the field, while thousands are flocking towards it." 

Burning with shame and indignation, I arose, just as she approached me. 
The pine-branch threw its red gleam over her bright uniform, and then upon 
her face. " Minette ! Minette !'* I exclaimed ; but with a wild shriek she 
let fall the burning wood, and fell senseless to the ground. 

It was some time before, with all our care, she recovered consciousness — 
and even then, in her wild, excited glance, one might read the struggles of 
her mind to credit what had occurred. A few broken, unconnected phrases 
would escape her at intervals, and she seemed labouring to regain the lost 
clue to her recollections — ^when, again, she turned her eyes toward^ me. At 
the same instant, the trumpet sounded without for the rheil, and was 
answered by many a call from other parties around. With a steadfast gaze 
of wonderment she fixed her look on me — and twice passed her hands across 
her eyes, as though she doubted the evidence of her senses. 

" Minette, hear me ; let me speak but one word." 

" There it is again," cried she, as the blast rang out a second time, and 
the clatter of horsemen resounded &om the street. *' Adieu, sir ; our roads 
Ue not together. Father, your blessing; if your good counsel, this night, 
has not made its way to my heart, the lesson has come elsewhere. Good- 
by ! good-by !" She pressed the old man's hand to her lips, and darted 
horn the room. 

Stunned, and like one spell-bound, I could not move for a few seconds — 
and then, with a wild cry, I bounded after her through the garden. The 
wicket, however, was fastened on the outside, and it was some time before 
I could scale the wall and reach the street. 

The day was just breaking, but already the viUage was thronged with sol- 
diers, who were preparing for the march, and arranging their parties to con- 
duct the waggons. Hurrying on through the crowded and confused mass, 
I looked on every side for the ''vivandi^re," but in vain. Groups of dif- 
ferent regiments passed and repassed me — ^but to my questions they re- 
turned either a jeering reply, or a mere laugh of derision. '' But a few days 
ago," thought I, " and tibese fellows had scarce dared to address me — and 
now '* Oh ! the blighting misery of that thought — ^I was no longer a sol- 
dier — the meanest horseman of his troop was my superior. I passed 
through the village, and reached the high road. Before me was a party of 
dragoons, escorting a drove of cattle ; I hastened after them, but on coming 
near, discovered they were a light cavalry detachment. Sick at heart, I 
leaned against a tree at the wayside, when again I heard the tramp of 
horses approaching. I looked, and saw the tall helmets of the. Fourth, who 
*were coming slowly along, conducting some large waggons, drawn by eight 
or ten horses. In front of the detachment rode a man, whose enormous 
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stature made him at onoe remarkable, as well as the air of soldierly bearing 
he displayed; beside him was Minette — ^the reins had fallen on her horse's 
neck, and her face was buried in her hands. 

" Ah ! if I had thought that priest would have made thee so sad, made- 
moiselle, rd have let him spend his night beneath a waggon, rather than in 
my quarters," said a deep, hollow voice, I at once recognised as that of 
Fioche. " But the morning air will reviye thee ; so let us forward — by 
threes— open order— trot." The word was obeyed — ^the heavy tramp of the 
horses, with the didl roll of the waggons, drowned all other sounds — ^the 
cortdge moved on, and I was alone. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE "pension DE LA BUS MX-GABtUB.** 

When I returned to the garden, I found that the F^ Ars^ne was seized 
by an access of that dreadful malady, whose intervals of comparative release 
are but periods of dread or despondence. The tertian of Egypt, so fatal 
among the French troops, now numbered him among its victims — and he 
looked worn and exhausted, like one after weeks of illness.' 

My first care was to present myself to the official whose business it was 
to inspect the passports, and by explaining the condition of my poor friend, 
to entreat pemussion to delay my journey — ^at least until he should be some- 
what recovered. The gruff old sergeant, however, deliberately examined 
my passport, and as rigidly decided that I could not remain. The words of 
the minister were clear and definite — "Day by day, without halt, to the 
nearest frontier of France," was the direction— and with this I must 
comply. In vain I assured him that no personal convenience, no wish of 
my own, urged the request, but the duty of humanity towards a fellow- 
traveller, and one who had strong claims on every soldier of the Empire. 

" Leave him to me, monsieur," was the only reply I could obtam ; and 
the utmost favour he would grant was the permission to take leave of my 
poor friend before I started. 

Amid aU the sufferings of his malady, I found the good priest dwelling in 
his mind on the scene with the " vivandi^re" — ^which, perhaps, from the 
impressionable character of a sick man's temperament, had entirely filled . 
his thoughts— and thus he wandered from the subject of his own sorrows to 
hers, with scarcely a transition between them. When I mentioned the ne- 
cessity of our parting, he seemed to fed it more on my account than his own. 

VOL. n. Q 
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I wisked to b3v« Teadhed Funs witii job," hd lepeabed ov^er and ovec 

It was sot impossililB I could have BEtaBged ^psr leiraai kome. But 
you most go down to Sevres — ^the pmot these, wJioerer ke may lie, will 
know of me — ^teH hkn ^repftkiiig wtkkoafc TesBnre. I jun too SH. to write, 

but if I get better «oon WeM, well, tbat fioor gid is Hn^oipkan tcx) — 

and Alplinnaft ^naoB an arpiban. IViik wkat misery ksve we stnnggled in 
!Fnmce since tins man has ntled oar destuzieB — kaw kave the crimes of a 
people bron^t their xdaibntiosL to every heart and everj Jumie:^nene too 
low, none tiOD humble, to ieel them. Leave this land — no bLesaiDg can Test 
upon it now. Poor thing, how worthy of a rbette? lot -fike is. If iiiis saoooe 
officer should know — it is not impossible — but, why do I say this ? No, 
no; you'll never meet him now." He continued to mutter thus some 
broken and disjointed sendees, half aloud, for some minutes — apparently^ 
unconscious of my presence. 

" He was in a regiment of the Guard — alas, she told me which, but I 
forget it now — ^but his name, .sure^ I lememher his name ? Well, well, it 
is a sad story. Adieu, my dear* child — ^good-by; we have each a weary 
road before us — ^but my journey, ultihoagh the longest, will be soonest accom- 
plished. Do not forget my words to jou — ^your own country, and your 
country^ i5ause,'aft)ove every dfher— 'sfll else is theliireEng's part ; the sense 
of duty alone can sustmn a man in the triabwhich tt himfor tins world, or 
that better one which is to follow. Adieui" He threw his arm around me 
as lue said iMs, and leaned exhausted and faint upon my shoulder. 

The few whojoumeythrough life with little sympathy or friendship from 
their fellow-men, may know tow it rent hp^ lieartto part vdth one to whom 
I clung every iiour closer; my Ifooat swelled and throbbed, and I couM 
only artrctdate n faint good-by as we^raited. As the door was closing, I 
heard his voice Tigain. 

" Yes ; I liave it now— I remember it well— ^IJe 13apitadne Burke' ** 

I started in amazement, for dnriug all uur intercourse he had nevier asked, 
nor liad I tcild my name — and I stood unable to ^peak, when he continued : 

" Toull think of the name. IShe said, too, he waJs onthe staff—* Burke* — 
poor girl!" 

I did not wait for more, 'but like one^ying from some dreaded Bnemy I 
rushed through the gaiden, and gained fheToad— my heart torn with many 
a conffiiting thought ; the bitterest of all being the memory of Minette, the 
orphan girl, who alone of all the world cared for me. Oh ! if strong, deep- 
rooted affection— the love of a whole heart — can raise the spirit above the 
every-day contentions of the world — can ennoble thought, re&ie sentiments, 
and tlivest life of all its meaner traits, making a path of flowers among the 
rocks and briers of our worldly pilgrimage — so does the possession of affec- 
tion, forwhich we camiot give requital, throw a gloom over the soul, for 
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iiAidh 4keste jb no matdj. Better, » )tfioiB»iLd iiiiineB Iratter, hai I vbooiBsail 
liie sofitery oondiiioii of my lot, umelieved % .tme rtaken lof regarcly timn 
think of her who had <wi8ciked hor fbrtiuies on my otwa. 

Witli maoy n sad thomght i plodded tnmard--fthe mileB passed over 
seemed like the >eYeiits in some "troubled dream— ^and of my jowney I have 
not a reeoHeotion remaaning. lit ^as Iste in the 'etrenis^ when I readied 
tibe Sarriere de f'iEhile, and entered Paris. The long lines of lamps abng 
the qns^s— the gytteriiig reflexion in the -cahn river— the snhdued, irat 
continnsJ hum of a great city — ^awoke me &om my rerede, and I^^ethon^ 
meihat my caoreer of life must inow b^gin anew, and 4ill my energies nmst 
be ca&ed on, 'to fiashioii out jsiy destmy. 

On the tnomuig -after my amval I psesedted myself, in eompiiasioe iritii 
^ Teqnisite fonn, b^ore €ie minister -of 'polrae. little informatian of 
mine was necessary to explain the ciroamstanoes under which I was placed. 
He -was akeady thoronghly aoqnamted with i;be whdb, and aaemed in no 
wse^disposed to^emce anyimdiie lenity ttowaxds one -who liad Tohintarily 
quitted the service of the Emperor. . 

'"''Where do yon purpose to nmain, «ir?^ •said the Ihr^fet, aBbs^eonduded 
alengthened and searching scrutiny -of my appeaninoe. 

" In Paris," I replied, briefly. 

^ In iPans, Isuppose,*' said he, with a flli^t^eiriasve cosl of ^ lip ; ''^ of 
tbrf; I should think ifaere can be littie 4oiil)t-; ibut i wished i^o asoertain 
more aecurateily your address — ^m what part ^ Ihe'City.** 

'*^ Asyet leaiui0ttell--^^m'«ifanost a stronger 'here; a'ds^ or two will, 
however, 'enable me'to<choose— ^mdthon I shidl xetumifaere with the intel- 
figenoe."' 

" That is sufficient, sir — ^I shall expect to see you soon." He waved his 
hand in sign to me to withdraw, and iE was but too happy ^ fdOow the m- 
dication. As I hastened down -the stairs, ^and forced ^my way through the 
crowd of persans ^o awaited an audienoe with tiie pr€fd;, I heard a voice 
cbse to ni^ ear whisper, **A wovd, one word with you, monsieur.'^ Ocm- 
ceiving, however, it 'oouldiiot ha^e been iitteiided for me, 'to whom no &oe 
there was familiar, I passed on, and reached the 'oourt. 

The nmse of footsteps rapidly ittOfving xm rthe gravd behmd me>indnced 
me-to turn, and I ^befasld « smsdl, miaBrtfbfy«dressed nnn^ whose fipore and 
wasted form bespoke the sorest trials of poverty, advancing towards me, 
hat an hand. ^ Will you deignime one- word, monsieur ?" said he, in -a voice 
whose tone, although that of entreaty, was yet remote i&om the habitoail 
accent of one asking abns. 

'*'Tou must mistake me," wd I, fdesiroia to pass on; ''I am unknown 
to you." 

^''!Cnie, sir ; but it is asa stranger X takeihe liberie of addressing you. I 
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heard you say, just nowj that you had not fixed on any phice of abode in 
Paris ; now, if I might Tenture to entreat your preference for this establish- 
ment, it would be too much honour for me, its poor master." 

Here he pkced in my hands a small card, inscribed with the words, 
" Pension Bourgeoise, JSUte de Mi-Careme, Boulevard Mont Pamasse, No. 4i6," 
at top ; and beneath was a paragraph, setting forth the economical fact 
that a man might eat, drink, and sleep for the sum of twelve francs a week, 
enjoying the delights of '' agreeable society, pleasant environs, and all the 
advantages of a country residence/' 

It was with difficulty I could avoid a smile at the shivering figure who 
ventured to present himself as an inducement to try the fare of his house. 
Whether my eyes did wander from the card to his countenance, or any 
other gesture of mine betrayed my thoughts, the old man seemed to divine 
what was passing in my mind, and said: 

" Monsieur will not pronounce on the ' Pension' from the humble guise of 
its master. Let him but try it — and I promise that these poor rags, this 
miserable figure, has no type within the walls.'' 

There was a tone of deep dejection, mingled with a sense of consdoos 
pride, in which he said these few words, that at once decided me not to 
grieve him by a refusal. 

"Ton may count on me, then, monsieur," said I; '^my stay here is so 
far uncertain, that it depends not altogether on myself— but for the present 
I am your guest." I took my purse from my pocket as I spoke, knowing 
the custom in these humbler bourding-houses was to pay in advance ; but 
the old man reddened slightly, and motioned with his hand a refusal. 

" Monsieur is a captain in the Guards," said he, proudly; " no more is 
necessary." 

" You mistake, friend, I am no longer so— I have left the army." 

" Left it, en retraiteF" said he, inquiringly. 

" Not so. Left it at my own free will and choice. And now, perhaps, I 
had better tell you, that as I may not enjoy any considerable share of good- 
will from the police authorities here, my presence niight be less acceptable to 
your other guests, or. to yourself." 

The old man's eyes sparkled as I spoke, and his lips moved rapidly, as 
though he were speaking to himself; then, taking my luuid, he pressed ii to 
his lips, and said, 

" Monsieur could not be more welcome than at present. Shall we expect 
you to-day at dinner P" 

"Be it so. Your hour P" 

"Four o'clock, to the moment. Do not forget the number, 46— Monsieur 
Bubichon — ^the house with a large garden in front." 

" Till then," said I, bowing to my host, whose ceremonious politeni^ 
made me feel my own salute an act of rudeness in comparison. 
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As I parted from the old man, I was glad at; the relief to my own 
thoughts which even thus much of speculation afforded, and sauntered on, 
fancying many a strange conceit about the Pennon and its inhabitants. At 
last the hour drew near ; and having placed my few etfects in a cabriolet, I 
set out for the distant boulevard of Mount Pamasse. 

I remarked with pleasure that, as we went along, the streets and thorough- 
fares became gradually less and less crowded : scarcely a carriage of any 
kind was to be met with. The shops were, for the most part, the quiet, un- 
pretending-looking places one sees in a provincial town; and an air of 
peacefulness and retirement prevailed, strongly at variance with the clamour 
and din of the heart of the capital. This was more than ever so as we 
emerged upon the boulevard itself; on one side of which, houses, at long, 
straggling intervals, alone were to be seen; at the other, the country lay 
open to the view, with its orchards and gardens, for miles away. 

** Saprelotte,'' said the driver, who, like so many of his calling, was a 
blunt son of Alsace — ^' saprelotte, we have come to the end of the world 
here. How do you call the strange street you are looking for ?" 

" The ' Rue de Mi-Carlme.' " 

" Mi-CarSme ? I'd rather you lived there than me. That name does not 
promise much in regard to good feeding. Can this be it ?" 

As he spoke, he pointed with his whip to a narrow, deserted-looking 
street, which opened from the boulevard. The houses were old and dilapi- 
dated, but stood in small gardens, and seemed like the remains of the villa 
residences of the Parisians in times long past. A few more modem edifices, 
flaring with red brick fronts, were here and there scattered amongst them ; 
but, for all the decay and dismantlement of the others, they seemed like 
persons of rank and condition in the company of their inferiors. 

Pew of the larger houses were inhabited. Large placards, "a Umer^* on 
the gateways or the broken railings of the garden, set forth the advantages 
of a handsome residence, situated between court and garden ; but the falling 
roofs and broken windows were in sad discordance with the eulogy. 

The unaccustomed noise of wheels, as we went along, drew many to the 
doors to stare at us, and in the gathering groups I could mark the astonish- 
ment so rare a spectacle as a cabriolet afforded in these secluded parts. 

*' Is this the *Rue Mi'CarSme?* *' said the driver to a boy, who stood 
gazing in perfect wonderment at our equipage. 

" Yes," muttered the child — "yes. Who are you come for now P" 

" Come for, my little man ? Not for any one. What do you mean by 
that?" 

I thought it was the eommissairei' said the boy. 
Ah, sapperment ! I knew we were in a droU neighbourhood," mur- 
mured the driver. ''It would seem they never see a cabriolet here, except 
when it brings the commissaire de police to look after some one." 
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If tlais isefleeiion did uoit ittiid to allay 11x3? i^vemvA doibto- upDu tke 
nature g£ tbs looalit^^ it oertaityjf aided to esd.td mj eosioaifyy and I wsB 
dfttermmdlr ta penist in uf 9eao]iaA&oiLol at kas^-sediig, iba inteiaoK o£ tha 

" Here we are at last^" edadi the doemx, thia^mag dowtt liia whip onviiie 
hwB&'s baok^. afl ha sprang ta'tke groimdf and lead alond ham a baaisdr ftis- 
tened to>atiee» " 'Penmn Bourgeoises M..Bia1iiehei^,]^K^ri&ai£euf ShsXL 
I wait for Monueor ?" 

" No*. Tdie aixt that; porianantesct and eloak. Vm. nfit going, faaak 



axwr." 



A stare 0^ moai uadisgaiAed astomshaiant was the oal; raplj haimade^ 
aa he took £i»tk my baggage^, and. placed ii> at the kttle gaite; 

" You'll be eomag home at night," s£ad he, at lengtk^ '' shall I Gome to 
fetch you ? JSbt to*^kt ?'' repeated he^ in. amajsement. " Well, adiea> 
aaonsienv — ^you: know best ; but I^d not cobi& a pleaBoring up: heee,, ]£ i was 
a young fellow like you." 

As he drove awajjF> I turned te look at the biHlduig before m^ which^ up 
to this time, I had not sufficiently noted. It waff, a long; two-eteried honse, 
whick eyidently at an early pemod had been a mansion, of nor mean pveten- 
sion. The pilasters: which, ornamented! the windows^ the bsdustrade^ of the 
psffapd:, and the pediment above tke e&tranee^ wen& still lemainiBg', thovgk 
in a dilafodated eonditifin. The garden ia front ^owed aAaiQ some signac^ 
that qtBaint taaie eriginally bosrowed from tke Duteh, and the yew-treea 
^ail preserved, some faiat resemblaace to the beasts and animab a£ter whiok 
they had onee been fb^oned^ tkougk time and gcowtk had a^sed the ouil^ 
Hnes,. and given: to- many a goodljf hm or. sta^ the bnetly eoat oi a poreaiy 
pine. 

A littk fountain^ whiek ^uted from a sea<4iieiister'a noetnla;, wa» gisss- 
grown and choked* witk weedh Xverything betokened neglect and rdbs; 
aveoL tkc( sun^^iak kad failenr aeross the wa^ and lay* moss^gsown. aad foe- 
gotten, as- tkougk to ssn^ that Tima had no need of a f eeord there. 

T^jalomiesy wMdi wese eLosed in every window^ permitted ncv view of 
tke intenor; ntar did- ai!^r^iLkig,.save a» faint Gud of ligkt blue smoke fcom 
one chimney,, give token of habitation.. 

I could iiot kelp smiling to^ myself at tke absurd laney whiek kad suffered 
me to feel that this deserted (faaater, thist l^iesome dweUisig;, contained 
anything either adventucous {« stonge about it, 0£ that I sho^d find eitker 
ia the '* PemM' or its guests wikesewithai to interest or amuse me. Witk 
this thought I opened the wicket, and crossing the garden, pulled tke belli- 
rope that hung beside the doctc 

The deep elanging echoed again and again^ to my summons^ and ere it 
eeaeed, the. door waa opeaedy and M Boibickoii hioiself stood before 
No longer, koiravec^ the M. itttbiahen: o£ thfemonung^ii^giamettfai of 
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and tatttred povoty, but attired in. a suit whichy if tbireadbare,, was at least 
diUBi and iespeatabLB4ooking ; a white vest, and miiiLes also, added to the 
an of aeatneaB of hia^ oostvune ; and whether fbomf his own deserts, or my 
surprise at the transformation) ha seemed to me to possess the bok and 
hearing of a true gsBatleman. 

Having, welcomed me with the well-hred and easy politeness of one who 
knew tJie habits of soeietj,. he gave ovder^ to a servant-gLd to conduct me 
t€^ a room, adding; "May I beg of moneieuii to makfe a rapid toilet^ foe the 
dinner will be served in less than ten miaotes.'^ 

The M. BEbichon. of the- moniing no- mose prepared me* £or that gentle- 
man, at evening than, did the minous exterior of the dweUing for the neat 
and Gomely chambec intoi whick I was bow instaUed^ The articles of f umi- 
tare were Sew, but sernpulously eleau -, and the white cnrtains. of the lif tie 
bed, the cherry-wood chairs^ tho table, "^th ita gisey mairUe top — ^all were 
the perfeetiEHL of that propidety whick gives even, to humble things a look of 
elegance. r 

I had but time to make a slight change iamy dress when the bell sounded 
fox diaae^, and at the same instant a. gende knock came to my door. It was 
M. Bubiehi»i^ come to conduct me to the salle^ and anxiona to know if I 
were satisfied with my chamber. 

" In summer,, monaieiuv if we shall have the happiness of possessing you 
hese at that season^ the view of the gafd»ii is delightful fnom this window ; 
and — joikhave not noticed it» of eonrse— but there is a, little stair, which 
diwcendfr fEom the window into the gairde% whieh you. will find a great con- 
venience when you wish to walk. This way, now. We are a small party 
to-daiy, and indeed shall be. for ai £ew weeks*. What: nama shall I have the 
konoor to aBoowiGe I"' 

« Mr. Bwrke." 

'^ Ah! an Irish mme^" said he, smiling, aa he tkrew open the docnr of a 
flyacLous, bat, simply fumii^ied apartme^it) ixL whick about a dozen persons 
were standing or sitting around the stove* I could not help remarking 
that, as Monaeur BubiehoA pcesenised me to hi& other guests, my name 
seemed to meet a kind of recognition, from, caek in turn.. My host per- 
ceived this, and explained it at onee by sayings "We have a namesake of 
yours amongst us — ^not exactly at this mcmieiii, fo£ he is iui Normandy — but 
he will be baek in a week or so. Madame de Trfmgfsafij let me present Mr. 
Bnzke." 

Monsieur Hubichan's goests were all peraona aonewhat advanced m Hfe ; 
and though, in their dreas^ evincing a most unvarying simplicity and eco- 
nomy, had yet &look of habitual good tone, and breeding which could not 
be mistaken. Amcmg these, the kdy to whom: I was nfiw introdoced was 
conspicuiOus-'-*and in. her easy and geacttol reeeptiim. of me^ showed the 
policed mannexa ol one accortomed to the best society. 
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After some few half-jestiiig observations, expressiYe of surptise that a 
young man — and consequently, as she deemed, a gay one-Hshoold hare 
selected as his residence an unvisited quarter, and a very retired house— she 
took my arm, and proceeded to the dinner-room. 

The dinner itself, and the table equipage, were in keeping with the sim- 
plicity of the whole establishment ; but if the fare was himible, and the wine 
of the very cheapest, all the habitudes of the very highest society presided 
at the meal, and the polished ease and elegance, so eminently the gift of an- 
cient French manners, were conspicuous. 

There prevailed among the guests all the intimacy of a lai^ family, at 
the same time a most courteous deference was remarkable, which never 
approached familiarity ; and thus they talked lightly and pleasantly together 
of mutual friends and places they had visited— no allusion ever being made 
to tbe popular topics of the day — to me a most inexplicable circumstance, 
and one whicb I could not avoid slightly expressing my astonishment at to 
the lady beside me. 

She smiled significantly at my remark, and merely said, *' It is so agree- 
able to discuss matters where there can be no great difference of opinion — 
at least, no more than sharpens the wit of the speakers — that you will rarely 
hear other subjects talked of here." 

" But have the great events which are yet passing no interest?" 

'' Perhaps they interest too deeply to admit of much discussion," said she, 
with some earnestness of manx\^r; ''but I am myself transgressing — and 
what is still worse, losing you the observations of Monsieur de Saint George 
on Madame de S^vign^." 

The remark was evidently made to change the current of our conversa- 
tion—and so I accepted it — listening to the chit-chat around me, which, 
from its novelty alone, possessed a most uncommon charm to my ears. It 
was so strange to hear the allusions to the courtiers and the beauties of by- 
gone days made with all the freshness of yesterday acquaintance — and the 
stores of anecdotes about the court of Louis XY. and the regency told with 
a piquancy that made the event seem like an occurrence of the morning. 

Before we retired to the drawing-room for coffee, I saw that the Pensum 
was a royalist establishment, and wondered how it happened that I should 
have been selected by the host to make one of his guests. Yet, unques- 
tionably, there seemed no reserve towards me — on the contrary, each 
evinced a tone of frankness and cordiality which made me perfectly at ease, 
and well satisfied at the fortune which led me to the Rue Mi-GarSme. 

The little parties of dominoes and piquet scattered through the salon — 
some formed groups to converse— the ladies resumed their embroidery— and 
all the occupations of in-door life were assumed with a readiness that be- 
tokened habit, and gave to the Peiuion the comfortable air of a home. 

Thus passed the first evening. The next morning the party assembled at 
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an early hour to bieakfiBst ; after which the gentlemen went out« and did 
not appear until dinner-time— day snooeeding day in unvarying but, to me, 
not unpleasing monotony. I rarely wandered from the hii^ wildmess of 
a garden near the house, and saw weeks pass over without a thought oyer 
occuning to me that life must not thus be suffered to ebb. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

XTVAMBSAKB. 

About a month after I came to live in the Pension, I was sitting one 
evening at the window, watching, with the interest an idle man wDl ever 
attach to slight things, the budding leaves of an early spring, when I heard 
a step approach my chair, and, on turning my head, perceived Madame de 
Langeac ; she carried her tabouret in her hand, and came slowly towards 
me. 

" I am come to steal some of your sunshine, Monsieur Burke," said the 
old lady, smiling good-naturedly, as I rose to present a chair, " but not to 
drive you away, if you will be generous enough to keep me company." 

I stammered out some common-place civility in reply, and was silent, for 
my thoughts were bent upon my fature, and I was ill-disposed to interrup- 
tion. 

''You are fond of flowers, I have remarked," continued she, as if per- 
ceiving my preoccupation, and willing to relieve it, by taking the burden 
of the conversation; "and it is a taste I love to witness — ^it seems to me 
like the evidence of a homely habit. It is only in childhood we learn this 
love— we may cultivate it in after life as we wiU." 

''My mother was passionately fond of them," said I, calling up a long- 
bnried memory of home and kindred. 

"I thought so. These simple tastes are the inheritance a mother gives 
her child, and, happily, they survive every change of fortune." 

I sighed heavily as she spoke, for thus, accidentally, was touched the 
weakest chord of my heart. 

"And better still," resumed she, "they are the links that unite us to the 
past— that bind the heart of manhood to infiincy— that can bring down 
pride and haughtiness — and call forth, gnildess affection and childlike 
faith." 

" They loe happy," said I, musing, " who can mingle such early memories 
with the present." 
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'And/ffk) csmiotiP iwbnmiptei dm^ iap% ; "'niulutt BDt felt the l(n« 
ci£ p«teiii»--^ff ]iik» Off a. hoBiB •?- CM»Iaw^e;««ftlGaiL]iieaLi]ie.lit& 
walks Itmd' in: JiifeiiBy^adtiiBehtt^ lauBbxiiig 

my name. But ho^r maeb bappacr tiwf tw. wliiMn} these meaiBHieEi ane isnkad 
with tokens of present affection, and who, in their manhood's joys, can feel 
a father's or a mother's love!" 

" I was left an orphan when a mere child," said I, as though the observa- 
tion had been specially addressed to me. 

" But you have brothers — ^sisters, perhaps." 

I shook my head. " A brother, indeftd„ hat we have never met since we 
were children." 

" And yet your country has not aufiered. the dreadful convulsion of ours ; 
no social wreck has scattered those who once Hved in close affection to- 
gfstiaeiB. It ift sad whakaoob ties sue bBokfiB^. Youi cama cadji to fsauce, I 
tiliiikyQatoldmeP'' 

" Yes, madame; When » nmra child mg heart (nnceiv^ed a.kbid of deror 
tion ta thfipEu^^TOs; hift hgnt^ hia luteal; espkdts, seeming, samfithing. more 
ifaatL hjunan^ filled. eveiy thought o£ myj bEain^sid to* be au aoklier, SU aoldie]^ 
was the limit of my ambition. I fancied, too, that the cause he asserted was 
that o£ freedomr— that libcrtj^ miiraosnllibeEt^ was tha waiduRord thai led 
to victcffyv * 

" And yott have diaeov^redl yoox er»»v'' istmznipted ske. '' Alasl it wese 
hMst to have fioUowed therilksiiBii; a faith/ oneft. ahaJEfia k&vBS- aaiuiaBttled 
sg^y^ and with arndL these is liitk OMaigy." 

"And less of hope," said I, despondingly. 

"Kot SQ^ i£ HhexB be ycraith. (jem.% jKni mxusiL teli me yoar story. It is 
frail nO' mere; enriosiiy I ask yen,, but tiiat 1 hove^ aemt mnck of the. wQEld» 
and aoL beiteir abk tfaas you to* offes' eonnsdi and advice. I huFe lemarked^ 
foraeinestiaiepaflby tJkat yom appear to haift na* afiqTMiitaai8«>Bi PaiiB—- lo 
friend. Let me be such, if the? csn&dienee have no- other veanlt, it will xe- 
Iksn youEheaort of some portiouof its biuodea; beffldea^ the othemheie will 
learn to regard you with less distrust." 

'^Afidiab such tlieir feding^tofwards meP^ 

" Foi^ve me;: I did mA eiactlgr we theword. 1 son^ far, but bdw that 
i.hajre;i!!CBteizcdsQ»J^Imaya»wttU'onn£eaftthatyo a&ol^eet of the 
greatest interest in their eyes — nor can they divest thHiHeLfea oi the 
iffipraasioiL that seme deep^Md ploi had kd jjoik hither." 



^Had I kBAwn: this^ beliara 



39' 



'"loa hedlefb i&. I gocMttd asiXBoeh. I haave.][eiBari£ed it in yooi duk> 
racter already, that a morbid dread of being suspected is ever uppermosii in 
ymrtkanghtftj aMtaflgwatedforit by siiCT«ffiTigtaMri;yoaai|^> have been 
thrown at too early an age into life ; but you mujst not feel aa^g^ with ua 
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kflMS ia tome^J ham 10 mait in my n^ appradatna of your— Monsieur 
'BkMdmm tekl mar how jwii aagti a> mesa acddairts 1^ the boffcaib q£ the 
fitfet." 

''Itwaftso) nor hove I beaiii able to dmna wh|f he addiBisedihiiiifielf Ha 
niBj.nos wha4 ci»tunatoi0« aonld bave led!, himt te* beliBTe my aeiitiiiuait» in 
aeeoniaiue wiikh^ theaa o£ hia gueBtsi" 

^ Simpla: eB0Qghi the reaaen. fie heard £romt jour own lips jwn wece- a 
ifcnng^, inthoojt any aeqaaiittanee- in» Pans. The. pdiee^ for a- tone, haTe 
Icexb soBMnviat. fieqpent ioi thek Tints* hese^ Mentha- eaciueiveij loyaUat 
leatore o£ tihe P^mMi excited some disaati^actiem Tta afevcome tbe:kii> 
pRsaioDv "ML lEUibichesb detnmined tO' waii eacli day at the bureaa of the 
letfst, ami SDliest, at baaard^ amoog: the peisona these, to patreniae hia 
howe. WeaU hese comuBteditothe phm,. feeling^ its neeeaaity. Our good 
feitime sent ns yous. Still, yom must not be aufpiiaed if long' sano^vm ami 
■mdksufiesiiig.have eagCHdered. suapioQii, nor thafe the- old &llowev» of a 
haig- look diatinatfully on the soldira of" — she hesitated, and blushed 
slightly — ^then added, in a low voice, " of the l^mperoE:'' The wocd seemed 
^ hoKi cost a> pang; int ita vtteiaHC^ foe she did next speak for several 
ntnntee afkee. 

"And these: geatlemea- ••vm I to OQadade that they dbueeish disaffection to 
the present gDvemment, or hac^nra hope of ika dovnMF" Whether soaae 
aiscidental expression of disdain escaj^ed me a& I said this,. I cannot say, but 
Madame de Langeac quiddy tepHec^ 

"They are good Frenchmen, sir, and loyal gentlemen^ it^ot they kg«s 
■net be a matter ibr their own^hearts.'^ 

" I entreat your pardon^ madtaie^ if i hasre said one syEable* whick eonld 
aaieet upoit their metiye&.f ^ 

^''I hstfff!fe you readily,'' and i^ smiling eourteoaely; "he who has 
worn a sabre so long, may well deem its indhieiice all-powesftd; but beliew 
mOf young maa^ there ia that within; the heart of a natioiLagainat which 
mere fooeeriv nothing;, ofpoaedto it, armed aqnednMia aaid dense ranks are 
powerless. Devotion to a sovereign, whose daim. eomes hallowed by a long 
line of kmgSy ia a faith to^ wkiah rdigion. lends ita aanetioit, and tradkion its 
hope. Look on these very persons het'c ; see, haa adversity ehilled their 
affedaon, or poverty dan^oi. thde ardour E ¥ou know them not, but I will 
tey*yoa wiio they are* There at the iir^ that venenMer old man. with, the 
high, bold forehead, he is Monsieur de Xleaaia — Geunt Pleasis deBiancoiict. 
Sia grandlathei! etttartained. Louift XI¥. and his. auite withim hia ehdteau ; 
hehimaelf waa grand falaonert^ the king:; and what is he' now? I shame 
to speak it— » lencing-maatar. at anhnmUe aehool- ef the Eaubourgr And the 
other opposite to hiio— 4ie ia. stoepiag to* piok sometiiing ficom the floors— I 
ByadI saw hiokkaeel at theh^foe of hia> majesty, and beheld the king assist 
him to nse, as he sajd, 'Monsieur de Maurepas, I would make you a duke, 
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but that no title could be so dear to a Manrepas as that his ancestors baye 
borne for six hundred years/ And he^ whose signature was bat inferior to 
the royal command, copies pleadings of a lawyer to earn his support. And 
that tall man yonder, who has just risen from the table, neither years nor 
poverty have erased the stamp of nobility firom^his gradbfol figure — C!oimt 
Felix d'Ancelot, Captain of the Qardes du Corps, the same who was left for 
dead on the stairs at Versailles, pierced by eleven wounds ; he gives lessons 
in drawing, two leagues firom this, at the other extremity of Paris. Ion 
ask me if they hope— what else than hope— what other comforter could 
make such men as these live on in want and indigence, declining eveiy 
proffer of advancement, refusing every temptation that should warp their 
allegiance? I have read of great deeds of your Emperor — I have heard 
traits of heroism of his generals, compared to which the famed actions of 
the Crusaders paled away — but tell me if you think that all the glory ever 
won by gallant soldier, tried the courage, or tested the stout heart like the 
long struggle of such men as these? And here, if I mistake not, comes 
another, not inferior to any." 

As she spoke, the steps of a ealhcke at the door were suddenly lowered} 
and a tall and powerfully-built man stepped lightly out. In an instant we 
heard his footstep in the hall, and in another moment the door of the salon 
opened, and M. Rubichon announced ''Le G^n^ral Count Burke.'' 

The general had just time to divest himself of his travelling pelisse as he 
entered, and was inmiediately surrounded by the others, who welcomed him 
with the greatest enthusiasm. 

" Madame la Marquise de Langeac,'' said he, approaching the old lady, as 
she sat in the recess of the wmdow, and lifted her hand to his lips, ''I ^ 
overjoyed to see you in such health. I passed three days with your amifthle 
cousin, Arnold de Eambuteau; who, like yourself, enjoys the happiest tem- 
perament, and the most gifted mind.'' 

" If you flatter thus, general," said Madame de Langeac, "my jowag 
friend here vnll scarcely recognise in you a countryman — a kinsman, per- 
haps. Let me present Mr. Burke." 

The general's face flushed, and his eyes sparkled, as taking my hand in 
both of his own, he said, ^ 

"Are you indeed from Irehind? Is your name Burke? Alas! that I 
cannot speak one word of English to you. I left my country thirty-eight 
years since, and have never revisited it." 

The general overwhelmed me with questions— first, about my family) of 
which I could teU him Uttle; and then of my own adventures, at which, 
to my astonishment, he never evinced those symptoms of displeasure I so 
confidently expected from an old follower of the Bourbons. 

This he continued to do, as he eat a hurried meal which was laid out for 
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him in the salon ; all the rest standing in a circle around, and pressing him 
with questions for this friend or that at every pause he made. 

''Ton see, gentlemen,'' cried he, as I replied to some inquiiy ahont my 
campaign, " this is an instance of what I have so often spoken to you. 
Here is a youth who leaves his country solely for fighting sake—he does 
not care much for the epaulette, he cares less for the cause. Come, come, 
don't interrupt me; I biow you better than you know yourself. You 
longed for the conflict, and the struggle, and the victory ; and, parhleu ! we 
may say as we will, but you could have scarcely made a better selection 
than with his majesty, Emperor and King as they style him." 

This speech met with a sony reception from the bystanders; and in the 
dissatisfied expression of their faces, a less confident speaker might have 
read his condemnation; but the general felt not this, or, if he did, he 
effectually concealed it. 

" You have not inquired for Gustave de Meisin," said he, looking round 
at the circle. 

'' You have not seen him, surely ?" cried several together ; ^* we heard he 
was at Vienna." 

"No, parbleu! he lives about a league from his old home — ^the very 
house we spent our Christmas at eighteen years ago. They have made a 
barrack of his chateau^ and thrown his park into a royal chaase; but he has 
built a hut on the river-side, and walks every day through his own ground, 
which, he says, he never saw so well stocked for many a year. He is as 
happy as ever, and loves to look out on the Seine before his door, when the 
bright stream is rippling through many a broad leaf— ay, messieurs, of good 
augury too, the lilies of France." He lifted a bumper to his lips as he 
spoke, and drank the toast with enthusiasm. 

This sudden return to loyalty, so boldly announced, served to reinstate 
him in their estimation; and once again all their former pleasure at his 
appearance came back, and again the questions poured in from every 
quarter. 

"And the abb^," said one, ''what of himP Has he made up his mind 
yetr 

''To be sure he has, and changed it too, at least twice every twenty-four 
hours. He is ever full of confidence, and brimming with hope, when the 
wind is from the eastward; but let it only come a point west, his spirits 
fall at once, and he dreams of frigates and gunboats, and the hulks in the 
Thames ; and though they offered him a cardinal's hat, he'd not venture out 
to sea." 

The warning looks of the bystanders, and even some signals to be cautious, 
here interrupted the speaker, who paused for a few seconds, and then fixed 
his eyes on me. 
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^ I li8ve]U)$BV8^ ijcnilksflieii, cni(tliiA'MKne. ikiMfw vxf comobrfmeM^^nilllg 
though I have Hvod littb amooig ttboa. IfyanBeBake here najlflBe the 
sDFviee «f idie Bftpwor better ikasL HbtA of « kiiig*—^ magr (poefer the glitter 
of i^e eagle tto tthe war-ery of St. Lows-— but he^M nsrer betray tfaeTpravate 
eonveiBatiom nor expose *the>opiiiilSB>ea^reMed iiefoie inm taull the eooifi- 
denee of locial inkrooune. 1^« aie'speakiiig, Mr. iBiute^ of an M36 'wbo 
is about to visit IrcQaad, imd ^hose fiears <cf the iEnghsh embers fleem liitib 
reasonable to -some ^of my frieiids hsie, rtkoiigh you can ezj^ain, "p&Ampb, 
that th^ are mot ffrDundleBS. 1 'foigot^-^a ci^ce (but a boy irhen you 
crossed that sea." 

^ But he -will ^ sit dast,** said Madame de IioDgeac ; -'^I -auffioae "weonay 
rdy.onith«tP' 

''We hope/' said *the 'General, ah g uggmg his shooideis wih an Air of 
doubt, '* because, when we can do nothing else, we can aUrayB hope ;" and 
so •saying hid asose ^m like taide, aiid taking a ^sonrteaos leave of each 
person in turn, pleading the fatigue of his journey, he retired faciAat night. 
I left the saloon soon after, tauSi'w&kto myxoom ML of «11 1 dmd heard, and 
pondering many thoughts about the abb6 and his intended voyage. 

I spent a sleepless night--*thaii^riB of home, long Int in'^teKcitemBnt 
of my oaxeer. Game flocidngio my Inun, and adesire ite levisit say 'Ooimlry;, 
stionger, perhaps, beeaase nndefinsd in its < object, jnade me veistksB mbA 
feverish. It was with delist I pezoeived .^e da^ dawning, and idsessiiig 
myself hastify, I descended into ihe ^garden. To 'my sni|in8e, I fonnd 
Genecal Burke abeac^ Hinxe. He *wa8 :HHuiiteBi]ig sdinig abwly by iumseL^ 
and seemed wrapped in meditatifOL Ufapnakeof ny jq^paoach atartbuiihnBa 
and he looked ng^. 

'' Ah ! my countryman — so easly mukirj^ .'aaid ihe, AalotiBg jne^onteondjc 
''Is this a habit of yoizrs P 

"No, sir. loonnDtclaimtliemeiatcxfflmdhiwaiaBfakMB; but last aii^ 
I never elosed n^ e^, A. iopw ^woids fon dropped in canvensation in tibe 
drawing-room kept possession of my heart, and even yet I cannot ezpd 
them.'' 

" I saw it at the time I spoke," replied the General, with a keen, qpatk 
gkace. " Yxm. changed colour rtwiae ss Idnentioaisd Uia Abb^ fGemon — do 
you know himf ** 

'*' No, sir. It was Jus intended jonmey, asot Imndt^ for wMch Ildt m- 
terested.'*' 

^' You would wish to acc o mp any him, tperimpa. Well, the matter m ODut 
impossible ; but, as time presses, and we have little leisure for mysteriea, tefl 
me irankly why are you here P*' 

In few words, and without -a commeitt on /any ^portion t>f my eondnet, £ 
told him the principal circumstances of my life, down to itiao dacu^ 
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]io«areBr«aa open >toiH6 'hare, IE wishimre^viianymni oowsksj*' 

" Yfea.foe m^^ sadd thd 'Genend, sisgrly- ^ffifc is jour ^odbjr ^oomse now. 
Tbe -ventise <k oioi; -witfaoitt lisk, 'less irom 4{lie IngHfiAi ajrokers ftfaan iiie 
Ibencli, far Hhe abb6 is <99W£li kaowiL in Engiasid, ^andlbrgimid too*; but has 
iDyalist dianoter imM find sMglit iRToar mjok ^onckg. ¥(iu are mtlingito 
mm 1^ nsk, f euppose?*' 

" I am." 

'* And to tna^ «s ihe Kl^s seiralt, «t ioBst Hn) IFidaue F~41ieie tbe dis- 
guke wm end.** 

« Perfectly io.*' 

^And fiortjthk wnwiee, are TDn^flgonndj^D lender nu^ooe invetnm:?" 
said hb, ye&mg sat ^me tbeona& Mb ^yekoslies. 

'" If it iniroke f&e good Idtii E onse 9WY>re ibo preserve irnna^ tiShe Em< 
peror Napoksm, I admst it ^ oaiiBe. ^On sach a «onolttion £ cannot aooept 
yonraid.*' 

" And does your beart still linger where joarpcidelhaB beenvodnsdltedP" 

^ It does^ itdoeB^-^to ke dik fraHdior onoe more, I wonldisnbnut to every- 
thing biEt dnhammr:" 

"In that^aBe,^ said 'he, vaSsr^ ^ood-nahnedly, *^^my ^onsciaroe is a 
elov (xne; 'aod 1 mayiiarwiuni your >eBcape * with itihe'saiidsfyiBg arellBetion tibat 
I have diminished the enemies of his Majesty Louis XV ill. by one most 
mvetorate folldver of SFapolean. I ahitU-askme oonditiDnB «f 7011. When 
are yon ready?" 

*' To-day^— now.'" 

" Let me see— ^io^mcnrow twill %e the ^hr-^fKmonow'will .^. I wiH 
wvite about it at onoe. lieanm^bile, dt is t» well 70a sfaonld not- drop any 
hint of yonr intended departure, except to Madame de Langeac, whose 
secrecy may ibe vabad on.^' 

" May I ask," said I, " if you run any risk in thus befimndiag mef ittis 
an office, believe me, of little promise." 

" None whatever. Earely a month passes over without some one or 
other leaving this for England. The intercourse between Home and Lreland 
is uninterrupted, and has been so during the hottest period of the war." 

''This seems most unaccountable to mee — I cannot understand it." 

"There is a key to the mystery, however," said he, smiling. "The 
English government have 'Confidence in 'the <peaGefnl efforts of the priest- 
hood as regards Ireland, and permit them to hold unlimited intercourse 
with *the Holy Bee, whidi fears IFrance and the spirit of her Emperor. The 
Bourbons look to the'Ohurdh as the last hope of ihe restoration. It is m 
the'OathoHc religion of thb country, and its traditions,'that'monarchy'liBs its 
root. Bap t)ne, and you mid^mmie 'the other. Le^timacy^is a holy Teli< 
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like any other, the priests are the gaardians'of it; and as for the present 
ruler of France, hA trusts in the spirit of the Church to increase its con- 
yerts, and believes that Ireland is ripening to revolt through the agency of 
the priests. Fonch^ alone is not deceived. Between him and the ChardL 
the war is to the knife ; and but for him the high seas would be more open 
than the road to Strasbourg — at least to all with a shaven crown and a silk 
frock. Here, then, is the simple explanation of what seemed so difficult; 
and I belieye you will find it the true one." 

" But two out of the three parties must be deceived," said L 

" Perhaps all three are," replied he, smiling sarcastically. " There are 
some, at least, who deem the return of the rightful sovereign is more to be 
hoped from the sabre than the crozier, and think that Eome never was trae 
except to Borne. As to your journey, however, its only difficulty or danger 
is the transit through France— once at the coast, and all is safe. Yoiur 
passport shall be made out as a retired soui-offieier returning to his home. 
You will take Marboeuf in the route, and I will give you the necessary direc- 
tions for discovering the abb^." 

'* Is it not possible," said I, ''that he may feel no inclination to encum- 
ber himself with a fellow-traveller, and particularly one a stranger to hunP" 

''Have no fear on that head. Your presence, on the contrary, will give 
him courage, and we must let him suppose you accompany him at our sug- 
gestion." 

" Not with any impHed knowledge, or any connexion with your views, 
however," said I. " This is well understood between us P" 

" Perfectly so. And now meet me here this evening, after coffee, and I 
will give you your^final instructions. Adieu, for the present."^ 

He waved his hand and left me. Then,'after walking a few paces, turned 
quickly round, and said, 

" You will remember, a blouse and knapsack are indispensable for your 
equipment. Adieu." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

AN OLD SAILOB OF " THB XMFIBB." 



No circumstance of any interest occurred on my journey to Marboeuf ; 
my passport, made out in my own name as a smts-qfficier on leave, secured 
me against any interruption or delay; and on the third evening I reached 
the Uttle wayside cabaret, about a league beyond the town, where I was 
informed by the count that the abbd would await me. 
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To my surprise, however, I discovered that the house was occupied by a 
detachment of the ''Marines of the Guard,'' proceeding from Marboeuf to 
the coast; with these, assuming the ''camaraderie" of the service, I soon 
made acquaintance, and being possessed of some information about the 
army, my company was at once coveted by the sailors, who had no oppor- 
tunity of learning the events of the campaign. 

The flurried manner and the over-solicitous desire of the landlord to please, 
did not escape me ; and taking the first opportunity that offered, I followed 
hmi into his room, and closed the door behind me. 

"Has he arrived?" said I, assuming at once the tone of one with whom 
there need be no secrecy. 

" Ha, you are the captain, then; and I was right," said he, not replying 
to my question, but showing that he was aware who I was. But in an 
instant he resumed : "Alas ! no, sir; the orders to have quarters ready for 
ten men reached me yesterday ; and though I told his messenger that he 
might cdine in safety, the marines never noticing any traveller, he has evi- 
flently been afraid to venture. This is the 10th, on the 12th the vessel is 
to be off the coast ; after that it will be too late." 

" Bnt he may come yet." 

The man shook his head and sighed, then muttered half aloud, ^ "It was 
a foolish choice to take a coward for a hazardous enterprise. The Count 
de Chambord has been here twice to-day to see him, but in vain." 

"Where is he, then; at what distance from here?" 

" No one knows ; it must be some leagues away, however, for his mes- 
senger seems tired and weary when he comes, and never returns the same 
day." 

" Is it not possible he may have pushed on to the coast, finding this 
place occupied?" 

" Ah, sir, it is plain you know him not ; he has no daring like this, and 
would never seek a new path if the old were closed against him; but, after 
all^ it would be useless here." 

" How so ?" 

" The letters have not come yet, and without them he could not leave 
the coast. Meanwhile, be cautious ; take care lest your absence should be 
remarked by the men; return to them now, and if anything occur, I wil 1 
make a signal for you." 

The landlord's advice was well timed, for I found that the party were 
abready becoming impatient at my delay, and wondering what had caused it. 

"They say, comrade," said a short-set, dark-featured Breton, whose black 
beard and moustache left little vestige of a human face visible — "they say 
that the cavaby of the Guard give themselves airs with us marines, and 
that our company is not good enough for them ; is this the case ?" 

" It is the first time I have heard the remark," replied I, " and I hope 
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it nsssi be ths last ; with us of tbe^ I^gbth^ I lotMr sack » ki^sag nerer 
exisM, Mid yet we tkongl&i oarsekes uoi infenoc to our sciglibofinw'* 

" Then wby diii ycm kiivfr ua iast bow?'' gromUsd oat two>or tloee i&a 
lunsatL 

''You sbaU know t]uifc pietfcntfy,." said 1, smiling; ai the same tise i 
arose and opened the door : '' XoiLnM^ btiag ia the Bufondj neiwv Maaier 
Joseph ;. we a]?e all ready ios it/' 

A hearty eheer weleomed thia speech^ and maftj a rode haodwaaatietehed 
forth to grasp mine ; at the saaie instant the hosty aceurately dxriiui^ tlM 
necessity of the moment^ entered, with a basket containiag sk bottles^ 
whose cobwebbed necks and cmsted surface bespoke the ehoiccat bift oC has 
eellar. 

"Macom/ gentlemeD^" aud he, dnnnng the cork of a task witk a& the 
steadiness of hand of one aeeastomed ta treat Burgindy prc^^y. 

" Ah, parbUuf9k ^^eroos gEape, teo^" said the short saUor, who i^)oke 
firsts as he dnuaed hie glass: and refilled it. '' Jlknt, eoouadea^ ' The 
'EcKg&ot !' " 

" The Emperor !" repeated each voicr ia. tocn^ e?e& to the poor kndlfiid, 
whose caution was stronger than his loyalty. 

" The Euperor, and mug Hea^ea preserve him t" said the dnk-wkiskaed 
fellow. 

" The Enq[>eror,. and maty HeaveiL &ig;ive hka I" said the host, whs^ thie 
time uttered the true aentiiDeiits of his heart, without knowing it. 

Forgive him I" roared three or four together — ** forgive Mm. what?" 
For not making thee aa admural c^ the ieet,." said the landLordy slaj^pieg 
the stout sailor familiarly on the shoulder. 

A burst of rode laaghtec acknowledged the suceesa of thb speedy and 
by common consent the host was elected one of the company. Ae the wiae 
began to w&Al upon the party, the dark Mkm, whose grade of sergeant was 
merely marked by a gold cord gh his cuff^ and which had hitherto escaped 
my notice, assumed the leadership, and recounted some stories of hb life^ 
which, treating of a service so novel to me in aU its details, were sufficiently 
interesting, though the materials themselves were slight and unimportaat. 

One feature struck me in particalar through all he said, and gave a cha- 
racter most distinctive ta the service he belonged to, and totally unlike 
what I had observed among the soldiers of the army. With tJkesu. the aradea 
of aU Europe were accounted the enemy — the Austiian^ the BassiaBy the 
Italian, and the Prussian, were the foes he had met and eonqpierBd ia ao 
many fields of glory. The pride he felt in hk. trhusi^ was a great but 
natural sentiment, involving however, no hatred of his enemy, nor any 
desire to disparage h& oouragiB. or his akilL With the sailor of the Empin^ 
however, there was but one a;Btag(»kisty and that one he detested with hie 
whoke heart--England wae a mad ti^iah stirred his paaaioB. £rom ita very 
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iaBEDoA reoeflseS) asul made bdff blood boil with intense excitemeiit. The gaj 
iHokaee of th* acddieff, treatiBg his oonquest m a thing of ease and cer- 
tafflljy had no leaeBbknee to the collected and impassioaed hate kA the 
anloi; wha Idi that iU iktoriea weie not soeh aa proclaimed his supeiiority 
bj eyidence inccmtestablei The victories on land contrasted, too, so strongly 
irabk eTCil what yt&n daimed as soeh at sea, that the sailors could not 
estttiol thdu: detestation of those who had robbed them o£ a share of their 
conntry^s praise, and made the hazardous career they followed one of mere 
aeeondary iatereMt in. the eyes of Irwce. 

A more perfect zeprea^tatife of this mingled, jealousy and hate could not 
be found than Paul Dupont, the sotM-offider in coimnaBd of this little party. 
He waa a Br^on, and eacned the ruling trait q£ his jHoyiBee into the most 
iBinate feature of hia oiMidBei. Bold, bisnt^ eourageous, open-hearted, and 
{eaodeu, bat passioDate: to the verge of madness when thwarted, and un- 
forgiving in hia vengeaaee when insulted^ he oody believed in Brittany, 
and £ar the zeat of iJ^Dsace he cwed aa little as for Switzerland. Bis whole 
li£a had been spent at sea^ antii about two yeazs previous^ when &om boat- 
swain he was promoted to bo a seargeaat of the " "ftfarines of the Guard" — a 
step hfft regretted evo^ day, and was now actually petitioning to be restored 
to hia dd grade, eien at the- sacrifice of pay aad rank— «ueh was the im- 
pMasion a short life ai^ore had mode on him^ and so complete hia contempt 
fei an^ service savothat in bhie water. 

"Come, old 'sea-wolf' " — such was the sobriquet Paul went by among 
his eoimradea — "thoa art dull te-nigfat»'' said aa old aailQr. with a head 
as white as snow; "I haven't seen thee so low of heart this many a day." 

"What wonder, eomiadO|if I am. so?" retcnrted Paul, ^!uffly. ''This 
dMHre secviec iabad eaK>Bgh, not to make it worse by listening to such yams 
as these we have been hearing, about platoons and squadrons — of charges 
hare and eoonttf-mazehes there. VttUre £€»fifl that may amiuse those who 
Bcver aaiw a broadside or aboardii^ but aa for me, look ye, comrade I" — 
here he addressed himself to m^ laying his great hand upon my shoulder as 
he spokfr— " ustiL ye can. bring your mounted lines to ebarge up to the 
mouth of a battery, vomiting grape and round-shot, ye must not tell your 
staiiea bdfoea oM sailoish— «^, tlwugh they be only Marines of the Guards 
some of them." 

"Don't be angry with old Paul, ccmurad^" said the man who spoke be> 
fore, "he does not mean to offend you." 

"Who told yoa that?" said Paul» sternly; "why eaa't you sheer off, 
and leave me to 1^ alongside of my enemy my own way ?" 

" Xou moat not call me by soch a name," said I ; " we all serve the £m- 
pocMr, and have no enemies save his. Gorne^ Paol, let us ha;ve a cup c^ 
together." 

"Agreed— an ye promise to teU no moro talcs of dragpons and hussars, 
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and such like cattle, I'll drink with yon. Bah ! it's not Ghristianlike to 
fight a-horsehack— it's only fit for Turks and Arabs ; but for men that are 
made to stand fast on their own stout timbers, they have no need of fonr- 
footed beasts to carry them against an enemy. Here's my hand, comrade^ 
is it a bargain?" 

''Willingly," said I, laughing; ''if you consent, instead, to tell us some 
of your own adventores, I promise faithfully not to trouble you with one of 
mine." 

" That's like a man," said Paul, evidently flattered by the successful 
assertion of his own superiority ; " and now, if the host will let us have 
some more wine, I'm ready." 

"Ay, ay," cried several together, "replenish the basket once more." 

"This time, gentlemen, you must permit me to treat you. It is not every 
day such guests assemble under my poor roof," said the landlord, bowing 
courteously, "nor am I likely soon to pass so pleasant an evening." 

"That's as you please it," said Paul, carelessly; "if you are too good a 
fellow to care for money, there's three Naps for the poor of the village ; 
mayhap there may be an old sailor amongst them." 

A murmur of satisfaction at their comrade's conduct ran around the 
circle, as the host disappeared for the fresh supply of wine. In an instaat 
he was back again, carrying a second basket under his arm, which he placed 
carefully on the table, saying, "Pomard of '87, gentlemen — ^I wish it were 
Ghambertin for your sakes." 

" Tete blew I that's what I call wine," said one, smacking his lips, as he 
tasted the generous liquor. 

" Yes," said Paul, " that's better than drinking the pink water they serve 
us out on service. Morbleu ! how we'd fight, if they'd tap an aume of that 
when they beat to quarters." 

The bottle now passed freely from hand to hand ; and Paul, leaning back 
m his chair, cross^ his arms before him, as, with his eyes ludf closed, he 
seemed to be occupied in remembering some long-passed occurrence. 

" Ay, comrades," said he, after a long pause, "the landlord was not so far 
out as you may think him. I might have been, if not an admiral of the 
fleet, at least a captain or a commodore by this time, if I only wished it ; 
but I wouldn't." 

"You wouldn't, Paul?" cried three or four in a breath. " How do you 
mean, you wouldn't ? Is it that you didn't like it ?" 

" That's it : I didn't like it," replied he, glaring around him as he spoke, 
with a look which had repressed any tendency to mirth, if such an incHna- 
tion existed in the party. "Mayhap there are some here don't believe 
this," he continued, as if anxious to extort a contradiction from any one 
bold enough to adventure it ; but none seemed disposed to meet his wishes. 
He resumed. " The way of it was this : 
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" We sailed from Brest, seven sail and two frigates, on a cruise, in tlie 
Messidor of the year '13— it was the time of the Republic then — and our 
orders were to keep together, and afford protection to aU vessels of our 
flag, and wherever an opportunity offered to engage the enemy, to do so, if 
we had a fair chance of success. There was one heavy sailer of the fleet, 
the 'Old Torch,' and by good luck I was in her; and so, before we were 
eight days out, it came on to blow a hurricane from the north-east, with a 
great sea, that threatened to poop us at every stroke. How the others 
weathered it I can't say. We rolled so badly that we carried away our 
mainmast and half our bulwarks, and when day broke we could see nothing 
of the rest. We were lying floundering there in the trough of the sea, with 
nothing left but a storm-jib to keep her head straight, and all hands at the 
pumps ; for in working she had opened her old seams, and leaked like a basket. 
WeD, we cut away the wreck of the mast, and we threw twelve of our guns 
over — short eighteens they were, and all heavy metal — ^and that lightened 
her a bit, and we began to have hopes of weathering out the gale, when the 
word was passed of a strange sail to windward. We looked, and there saw 
a great vessel looming, as large as a three-decker, coming down towards us 
with close-reefed topsaOs, but going through the water like a sword-fish. 
At first we hoped it was one of our own, but that hope did not last long, for 
as she neared us we saw floating from the peak that confounded flag that 
never boded us good fortune. She was an English eighty-gun ship ; the 
'Blanche' they called her. Venirebleu / I didn't know how they ever got 
so handsome a model ; but I learned after she was a French ship, and built 
at Toulon; for you see, comrades, they never had such craft as ours. Well, 
down they came, as if they were about to come right over us, and never 
once made a signal, nor took any notice of us whatever, till quite close, 
when a fellow from the poop-deck shouted out in French — ^bad- enough it 
was, too — desiring us to keep close till the sea went down a bit, and then 
to send a boat to them. Sacristi / there was no more about it than that, 
and they made a prize of us at once. But our captain was not one of that 
mould, and he answered by beating to quarters ; and just as the ' Blanche' 
swept past, up flew our ports, and eight carronades threw in a fire of grape 
along her deck that made them dance to the music. IHahk ! the fun was 
short, though. Bound she came in stays Hke a pinnace, down helm, and 
passed us again, when, as if her sides slit open, forty guns flashed forth 
their flame, and sent us a broadside that made the craft tremble again, and 
left our deck one mass of dead and wounded. There was no help for it 
now. The dear water came gushing up the hatchways from many a shot- 
hole, the craft was settling fast, and so we hauled down the ensign and 
made the signal of distress. The answer was, ' Keep her afloat if you can.' 
But, faith, our fellows didn't care much to save a prize for the English, and 
they wouldn't lend a hand to the pumps, but crossed their arms and stood 
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still, waitrng for her to go down; idmi wiiat did ire Bee W i«» lumts 
lowered from the '^IKandie' aad dropped isto the sea, irioch ww that 
rmming momitains bi^ J%v c^etv^! ikej dcn^ knov viieKe then xb 
danger and idieie not, these Eoglisii, and tint's 4Jie reaeon tfaej eeem j» 
brave ! J^or a mintLte w tiro yn liiooght thej -wne svamped, far tkej irere 
hidden entirely; then we saw them on the top of a wste, Uaacing, as ft 
might be, and again they disappeaied, and the huge daii: swell seemed to 
have swallowed them; and w) we strained ejes alter them, joflt as if oar 
own danger was not as gveat as theirs, when suddenly a ioatfoi ecy forced 
was heard, and a voice called out, ' She » smidBg by tiue headl' Ami so it 
was. A crash like felling timber w«b hewd above the stonn and tiie 8Ba> 
and the ' TorcV rolled heavfly fnsa side to side, and thai plasiged bowspc^ 
down, and the boiling snif met CFv«r her. There was a wiid yeE — some aaad 
it was a cheer — I thonght it like a drowning cry, aad I remember bo moie 
; — ^that is, I haye a kind of honid dieamy remiemlmmce of hafietiBg in tiw 
waves, and shakzog off a hand titat grasped me by the shooidra^ and them 
feeling the water gathering over me as I grew aaore and aicrB exhsosted. 
But the ^id of it was, I came to my senses sonm heucs alter, aad {«md 
myself in a hammock on board the 'Blanche,' with twenty-eiglrt t^ my ooiDb- 
rades. All the rest, sdiove two Irandred and fifty, had periidmd, the eapliEm 
and the officers among them. 

'' The 'Blanche' was under orders for Bt. Bamingo, and was in no wtf 
anxions to have oar oompany ; and before a week was over we were drafted 
into a small sloop of war, carrying esght gims, and called the ' i!awB.' She 
was bound for England with despatches from Nebron* ^le of their fingBsh 
admirals they're always talking about. Tfaie litde emit could sail like the 
wind, but s^e was crowded with sick and invalided men &om some foreign 
station, and there was not a place the OEe of a dog-kennel on board of her 
that was not occupied. As for m», we were only prisoners, and yon nu^ 
think they weren't very particular aftxmt our comforts ; and so tiaey 
us along under the buhrarks to leeward, for they wouldn't sp<nl 
trim by suffering us to sit to windward; and there we were, drendbed to the 
skin, and shivering from day to dark. 

^'Four days went over in iMs way, when, on the fifl^ abont eight 
d'dock in the morning, the look«out announced several strange sail in sight, 
and the same instant we perceived Ihe officers setting the glasses to obseEve 
them. We could remark that the si^t did not seem to please them muek; 
but more we knew not, for we were not aUowed to stasd i^, nor look over 
the bulwarks. The Heuteaant of the watch caikd up the oommaader, and 
when he came on deck he ordered the men to cram on more saal, and hold 
hsx head a point or so off ihe wind; and, as soon as it was dtme, the rask- 
ing noise at the cutwater told l^e speed she was making through the sea. 
It was a fine day, with afpedi breeze, and a nioe cud from the naiiwr; aad 
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ilinMaluukliOHM tUo^ to see liow tlie iidoop bent tto the fsak jnd Eoise 
wffon, her eurvw niute us mow sid »beady as a hoaxi.*, aod ire flocm kaev^ 
kam tiie mauier of idie affioezs and the aazmLS looks ikefd give to, 
leeward from time to time, that another vessel was in chase of ibe * i^awn/ 
Nut a auHL fltiisei on the tdec^ isaane the imteaant cf the vatch, who 
YrailDBd ^e iqmarinr-deok with \m gbas in his hwnd, sow lifidng it to his efs^ 
aid now thiDwiiig a gianoe alo£t to aee how the saais wece dcawing. 

*^ 'She's gaimng m. »8, dr/ erkd i^ boatswain* jss he wemt jdoft, to the 
lieutenant. ' Shall we ease hier caff a little moref ' 

^ ''No, 110,^ ssid he, impatiea%. 'She's ^loioing haKd-fOver-iumd now. 
Clear the deck, and prepare ijor action.' 

'' Mj heart jumped to my throat as I heard the woi;ds; and waitiag until 
the Uenteoaafs hack was taizLed, I stcde my e^e(» :al)o^ ihe hulw^^rik, and 
behekl the taU nasts and tsf^er spars tsi a &igate, .all icoveced with canvas* 
about two miles astern of ua. She iKas » good^aiaed <»raft, appateestly lof 
thdriy-eight guns; ibnt what Iiyced he^aJbofot her m%& the broad tricolor 
that fluttered fsomi her Atast^tead. Brary cvri that floated on the breese 
vtdi^eDBd liberty to my heact. 

^ * You kaow her,' said the lieuteaacat, laying his hand €m. my shottldea^ 
hefine I was awase he was behind me. * What is she?' 

^ 'JjKaoA. me y0or.gia.ss, Ikutenant, and |)edia|»B I can teU fCu,' said I; 
aad with that he gaare the tdeacc^e ioix) ny liand, aind kaasd on the bul- 
wark beside me. 'Hal' said I, as soon ^ I eaught the side of her huU, 
' Im^t to know her welL I sailed in her for two years and a half. She's 
tibe*" Gclok,^ of tidrty^ight guss, the fastest frigate in .our navy. She has 
ak eorvGnades on her qaarter^deek, and sev^r goes to sea withoiut three hun- 
dned and twenty mea.' 

■^ ^If j^ had thnae tkars of Itiem we'd not flinch from her/ said a voiee 
behiiid. It was the coounafider himsedt 'vrho was now in full nniform, and 
WDse a beit with £onr pistols ^tuek aroimd it 

^' fhene is no nse in denjang ii, the EngHah prepased to action like hcm^ 
feJtows, and soon deared the deck of averythting in tibe way of the guns 4 bi^ 
what use was it ? In less than an hour the 'Cbr^cde' tracked to windwaid* 
and opeckfid a flue &om ber long gicma, to whidbi Hhsi other •could make no 
Be|)]y. ^hoBe they leame plusupaqg in, some into the hull, some spliBteriiig 
tlu*ough the bzilwka, and some orashaag away thvoflDtgh the niggiag, and aU 
the icvew couM do was to ix|aibr the miaefaigf iAxt distant eaimonade was 
ipafrjyig 

'^ * B's a jsomdly way your cocoitiTBiea ooone isxto ;ac1ian after .all,' fsaid 
&e iientenaot, as he watehed the shot hopping and s^pfiang along #te water 
ta JiMwaid. *'Wil^ io\a times <jOiur .streogth, they don't hear ^mm 9sA 
(•gage as.' 

"^^ As he a^dbe, A/shot ent the :peak IkaJyaBdi in t^no, and down came fJir 
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spar with a crash, carrying with it in its fall that ensign they're so proud of. 
It was all we could do, prisoners as we were, not to cheer at this ; but the 
faces around us did not encourage us to such a course, and we sat silently 
watching them. 

'' The moment the accident happened, twenty stout fellows were chun- 
bering up the rigging, and as many more engaged to repair the mischief; 
but suddenly the commander whispered something to the lieutenant ; the 
men were csJled down again, and the craft was let fall off the wind« trailing 
the sails and the tangled rigging oyer her sides. 

" 'And the prisoners, sir,' said the lieutenant, at the close of something 
I could not hear^ 

" * Send them below,' was the short reply. 

" 'TVe cannot, the space between decks is crowded to suffocation, but 
here she comes.' And, as he spoke, the frigate came bearing down in 
gallant style, her whole deck swarming with men. 

" 'Down, men, down,' whispered the lieutenant, and he dropped on his 
knee behind the bulwark, and motioned to the rest to kneel ; and I now 
perceived that every sailor had a drawn cutlass in his hand, and pistols in 
his belt, as he lay crouching on the deck. The frigate was now so dose, I 
could hear the commands of the officers on the quarter -deck, and the word, 
' Bos les branlet' — ^the signal to board — passed from mouth to mouth. The 
next instant, she closed on us, and showed her tall sides towering above us. 

" ' Now, men,' cried the commander of the * Fawn,' ' now, forward ! All 
who care to live, there's your ground,' said he, pointing to the frigate. 
* Such as like to die on a British deck, remain with me.' The boarders 
sprang up the side of the ' Creole' before the crew could fasten the grapples. 
Tonnerre de Bieu! what a moment it was ! The fellows cheered Hke mad- 
men, as they poured in to certain death ; the lieutenant himself was one of 
the first on board, and fell back the same instant, dead upon his own deck. 
The struggle was a bloody, but brief one ; for a few minutes the English 
pressed our men back, and gained a footing on the quarter-deck, but a mur- 
derous fire from the tops cut them down in numbers, and they now fought, 
not for victory, but vengeance. 

" 'Now, captain, now,' screamed a youth, in a lieutenant's uniform, but 
all covered with blood, and his face gashed with a cutlass -wound, as he 
leaned over the bulwark of the ' Cr^le,' and waved his cap in the air. 

" ' I'm ready,' replied the English commander, and sprang down the main 
hatchway as he spoke, with a pistol in his hand. At the same instant, a 
fearful cry burst forth from the prisoners ; for, with the instinct of despair, 
they guessed his desperate resolve was to blow up the vessel We were 
tied, wrist to wrist, and the rope run through the blocks at our back in 
such a way as to prevent our moving more than a few inches ; but what 
will not tiie fear of a dreadful death do F With one unanimouB effort we 
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tore the lashings in pieces, and got free. I was myself the first at liberty, 
and sprang towards the ' Gr^le.' Alas ! they had divined the awful doom 
awaiting ns, and were endeavonring to shove off at once. Already there 
were some ten or twelve feet between the vessels. I rushed forward to 
gain the bowsprit, a vague hope of escape sn^esting the effort. As I did 
SO9 my ^es caught sight of a book, which, with his hat, the captain threw 
from him as he hastened below. I stooped down and put it in my bosom — 
why, I know not. Life, and life only, was my thought at that moment. 
Then, with lightning's speed, I ran along the deck, and out on the bowsprit. 
At this instant, the fri^d» shot ahead of us ; I made a leap, the last effort 
of despair, Knd caught the flue of the anchor — a Mendly hemd threw me a 
rope, and dragged me on the deck ; as I gained it, a thunder-clap, louder 
than ten broadsides, broke forth, and the frigate fell over on one side as if 
sinking; while over her rigging and her masts flew spars and timbers, 
blazing and burning, amid a black smoke that filled the air on every side. 
Every man about dropped wounded or terrified on the deck, where they lay 
amid the failing fire of the wreck, and the terrible carnage. I wiped the 
blood from my eyes, for I was bleeding profusely from a splinter cut, and 
looked about me. The deck was a mass of dead and dying, their piercing 
cries and groans were maddening to hear. The frigate, however, was flying 
fast through the water— the 'Fawn' was gone !" 

" Tete bkue! he blew her up ?" said three or four in a breath. 

Paul nodded, and resumed: ''Ay, comrades, and the half-dozen of her 
crew who stood alive on our quarter-deck cheered the explosion as if it was 
a victory ; and one fellow, as he lay bkeding on the planks, cried but, ' See, 
there; look, if our gay flag is not high above yours, as it always will be V* 
and that time he was right, for the spar that bore it was nigh the clouds. 
Well, to finish my story, in eight days we made Brest, and all of us who 
were wounded were sent on shore to the naval hospital. A sorry set wo 
were — most of us disabled by splinter-wounds, and many obliged to suffer 
amputation. I was about again sooner than the rest, and was sent for one 
morning on board the admiral's ship, to give some account of the 'Fawn,' 
of which they never could hear enough; and when I came to that part 
where I made my escape, they all began a-laughing at my stopping to take 
up a book at such a moment. And one of the lieutenants said, jokingly, 

" * WeU* Paul, I suppose it was the Englishman's breviary saved your 
life, wasn't it?' 

" ' No, lieutenant,* said I ; 'but you'd be mighty proud this day to have 
that same breviary in your possession.' 

" ' How so, good fdlowF' said the admiral himself, old Yillaret Joyeuse, 
who always talked like one of ourselves. 'What is this book, then, that is 
sopreciouBf' 

" ' 111 show it yoUf sir, because Pve no fear of foul play at your hands ; 
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Imttfaeni'vwitimtWinm^llieieiirairtAMitf ndni&lfaBfcliwk 
it out of ay bveafft, iriwre I thnjs «Hxied it, and gmFe it to Uia. jlkl if 
yoa'd seen his face kow it ftodiod up «s ittiiumdIiMrer the learei, and loir 
hk eyes qiadded with fire. 

"« 'Psal BnpoiLt,' 6aid k!, *«B jFom a wae e i to t €hb isV 

** ' Yes, dbiual/ said I, '«b w^ t» yom we/ 

'^ * Yoor ((oitune'e unde, tkea, ny bnpv« feHow/ nii be, dkppii^ ne «a 
the riKMdder. 'Tke&iest &igaAe lA 1^ EngiMi nwiry is « len yoEe tea 
tlue/ 

**MiUe tmimerpa! hnm tiie othen steed fk me tlmi; Ut I<i4o»d wifikcMift 
minding bow they bd^ed, £ar I was the same Favi Dapont tli^ laighe d L alt 
a ibw nuBata beioK. 

'^ Mesnwbile 4^6 admiral IMdo«m the beektmtiwtah^ mad eovwei it 
wxi^ his coeked-bat, aoid tbea ta]dBg«'pe% be wrote seme liMi on • fiaoe 
(^ paper before bbn. 

"^ ' WiH that do, Paul?* easd be, baniiiig it tewmrdi iws. It was yaft 
tbiB : ' Bureau -of the Manne, Bvest. Pvf Panl DipoiiA ihe wim of km. 
Ihmsand franes, for lerrice ieiid»ed to has Bnperiai Mqeaty;, aadatteiAol 
in a note by me, ViUaret Joyease, kAmaH^i France.'' 

-^I ooald ooaroe read tbe lines, ooiBEades, for fwre pamion. ' ^'^Dentimii- 
sand francs!' said I at last, «b «oom as £ fouwi bnatb— ^tea IhovaaHl 
francs !* 

""'Wbxfcf cried tbe admiral, •'sot content? Wdl, tbei^ Aon ihalt haye 
more; bat I bam randy met one of yoiir dni^ with ao meveeuay a ap^ 

^^ ' Stay^ admiial,' said i, as I jsaw inm abont to write » new «rd«rj ''we 
bothaiein«XTorbere-— yonmi^fcadQeme^mndlyoa. ^ old adaakal of the 
fleet onght to know bis aailpn better iban to Oiik lOiat money is 4Mr 
highest reward; it nerer was BO -at ieaat with BaxdDapoal Let aae hate 
my book again.' 

** 'Come, eome, Pani«— I believe I imdeEabBad yen vow,' said be; ^\ 
warnoit chall be made oat this day/ 

^''Vo,fldmirai,ifstoobite,^8aidi:;''iPthatli^ eone inst, jiad 
yonssd^ all wdl— bat it iooka bke a bai^gain now, and iH not have pooma- 
tion that way.'* 

"^MortSu<diMeJ' and he, etan^ing w&h .panBiai, 'bwttbeyVedUtlhe 
same. Tbeae Bretons aoe » bnital in their abataaaey as thcar owaoattle/ 

" 'You say true, admiral,' said I; *but, if they're obstinate in wrong, 
they're reaolnte in lagbt. lloa are a Bsotan gentSeman, ^am me hack my 
book.' 

'' 'T&e it,' said be, iinging it at ane, 'and tet aae sever aoeymriace 
again;' and with that be loft the cafam, and basgad tbe door alfcer him inn 
rage. And so, I went my way, comrades, back to my ship, and sei n ed iat 
many a kaag year after, oarryngifcat bocdcadnaysia my bieaBt,nnd think- 
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ing^to myself, 'Well, what if thou art only a boatswain, Paul, thou hast 
wherewithal in thy keeping to make thee a commodore any day/ " 

" And what can it be, then, this book ?" said the party, in a breath. 

" Ton shall see,'' said Fanl, solemnly ; " for, though I have neyer shown 
it since, nor have I ever told the story before, here it is." With these 
words he drew from his bosom a small square volume, bound in vellum, 
and fastened by a clasp, letteied ^n the £0vca; " Signals of the Channel 
Fleet." 

This was the secret of honest Paul'jBJi£e; and as he turned over the leaves, 
he expatiated with eloquent delight on the various British emblems which 
wot vepieBaiteii iheBe» in«£ tbek InaUisiit oc^ndng. 

^< That dcMdik fltredc cf |dkw lui iifae 1^ 
andfaB. '' Wl«nB«er tkcgr «Be «B vtiadi]^ oat iK) sea you jBRBijrema^ 
ognal^iiig." 

''ijidwlaiti8ihislaqg^U«e€agi0De, with aifl tiie oirioiirad ten aann 
iif" saidcHie. 

"Ay," Gobd aoDtka:, ^'ilMj'xe verj ibnd (of that ensign. Wliat 4sni 
iber 

" Close action," growled out Paul, sullenly, who dicb't ianqy «ven the 
reflective jpoise this qnestion implied to the hatod jivaL 

"Saereblemf" said a third, "i^efvt no other to annonnfie a victiaj. 
Look her^ it is the same flag £ov both." 

Paul afaat up the bookat this, with a muttoed evxae^ w^udhanipbt haie 
beoi iateaded diiier for las comrades, or the English, or both k^ihsx, and 
the whole j^arty became aaddenly .sileiit 

It was now that the laadloitd's tact became ^oaspieuous; lor instead of 
aay oondolii^ eiq^ressums on what soight have been deeaaed the unsooeesifal 
result of Paul's career, he affected to think that the bcave seamaa waa jbosb 
to be envied £or the possessioDL ai ihai vokme than if he walked the deekan 
admiral of Prance. 

Xhb flatteij. aided by a fresh aopply ^f Au^gnndy, had fall finccess; and 
ten stm^-tdUisg the j^arty £eU. to singing— the songs being onlj a mow 
boastful detail of their prowess at sea than their prose naorative^ and CFeu 
here Pasal maintaiaed his siyusmacy. 

Sleep, hpwevei; stronger thanself-gkriication and pddq, £dlxm the fuAj 
one by one, and they lay dowm Jtit last tm the iaUes^and benches and adnm- 
beradiieasaly. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

A MOOmJOBT BECOGSinOir. 

I SAT on -my bed in the little chamber allotted me, and as the bright 
moonlight streamed along the floor, and lit up the wide landscape without, 
I hesitated within myself whether I should await the morning, or at once 
set forth on my way to the coast. It was true, the abbd had not arrived, and 
without him I knew nothing of the vessel, nor where she lay, much less by 
what means I should induce the crew to receive me as a passenger ; but my 
heart was fixed on gaining the coast ; once there, I felt that the sea alone 
rolled between me and my country, and I had little doubt some means of 
escape would present itself. 

The desire to return to Ireland, long stilled, was now become a passion. 
I thought some new career must there open for me, and in its active vi- 
cissitudes I should make amends for the wearisome languor of my late 
life. What this novel path was to be, and where to lead, I cannot say ; 
nor am I able now, in looking back, to guess by what sophistry I persuaded 
myself into this belief. It was the last ray of hope within me, however, 
and I cherished it only the more fondly for its very uncertainty. 

As I sat thus deliberating with myself what course to take, the door was 
cautiously opened^ and the landlord entered. 

" He is come," whispered he ; " and, thank Heaven ! not too late.'* 

« The abb^P" inquired I. 

" No, not the abbe, but the Count de Chambord. The abb^ will not ven- 
ture ; but, it matters not, if you will. The letters are all ready — the sloop 
is off the coast— the wind is fair " 

" And not a moment to be lost," added a deep, low voice, as the figure of 
a tall man, wrapped in a travelling doak, darkened the doorway. " Leave 
us, Pierre— this is the gentleman, I suppose P" 

" Yes, sir," said the landlord. *' Should you need a light, PU bring one." 

''Thank you, friend, we can dispense with any, save what the moon 
affords us." 

As the door closed on the retiring figure of the host, the stranger took 
his place beside me on the bed, and in a low voice thus began : 

''I only know, sir, that you have the fall confidence of one of my 
staunchest and best friends, who tells me that you are willing to incur great 
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risk^ provided you gain the cliance of reaching yonr native land. That 
chance — ^naj, I will call it that certidnty— lies in my power ; and, in return 
for the assistance, are you willing to do me a service ?" 

''I served the Emperor, sir ; ask me not anything unworthy of one who 
wore his epaulette. Aught else, if it be but honourable and fair, I'll do.'' 

" I have no leisure for casuistry, nor is it my humour, sir," repHed he, 
angrily. " Neither do I seek any wondrous devotion at your hands. The 
service is an easy one — costs nothing at the present— involves nothing for 
the future." 

" The slight value you place upon it may detract but lii^e from my objec- 
tion," said I. 

^'Saereeielf" exclaimed he, in a louder voice, as he sprang from the bed 
and clasped his hands before him. " Is it to be ever thus ? Is every step 
we take to be marred by some unlooked-for casualty ? Is the stamp of fear 
and vacillation to be on every act of our lives P This abb^, the creature we 
have made, the man whose fortune is our handiwork, could render but one 
service to our cause, and he fails us in our need ; and now, you " 

" Beware, sir, how you speak to one who has never been accustomed to 
hear his name slightingly used, nor his honour impugned ; with your cause, 
whatever it be, I have no sympathy — ^remember that, and remember, also, 
we are strangers to each other." 

" No, par St, Denis I that are we not !" said he, seizing me by the arm, as 
he turned his head round, and stared me steadfastly in the face. "It was 
but this instant I deemed my fortune at the worst, and now I find myself 
mistaken. Do you know me now P" said he, throwing off his travelling cap, 
and letting his cloak fall from his shoulders to the ground. 

" De Beauvais !" exclaimed I, thunderstruck at the sight. 

" Yes, sir, the same De Beauvais, wliose fortunes you have blighted — 

whose honour you have tarnished Interrupt me not. The mill at Hol- 

brun witnessed the latter — ^if even the former were an error — and now we 
meet once more." 

" Not as enemies, however*-at least on my side. You may persist, if you 
will, in attributing to me wrongs I never inflicted. I can better bear the 
imputation, unjust though it be, than involve myself in any quarrel with one 
I feel no anger towards. I was in hopes a few hours hence might have seen 
me on my way from France, for ever — ^but here, or elsewhere, I will not reply 
to your enmity." 

De Beauvais made no reply as I concluded, but with his arms crossed, 
and head bent down, seemed lost in thought. "And so," said he, at length, 
in a slow, sad voice, "you have not found the service of the Usurper as full 
of promise as you hoped—you have followed his banner long enough to 
learn how mean a thing even ambition may be, and how miserably selflsh is 
the highest aspiration of an adventurer." 
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''Thefinperarivasin^ good master,^ said i^ateni^. '^It iiuaiil iHlie- 
eenw ne t» i>emt nrf daappoiBftiQeBit cb m^tKSFe mjcmm dBiMaat»/^ 

'' I have seen as sHg^ desemngs triage i^kigi levarc^ mifrwiftiilBiiiftiwg^" 
zepiied he^— '*aj, and wbi tiiar need of pvane frml^Titose odagy was 
luKiocir. There ira» a seraer, Birke ^' 

*' Slaj, no BM>ie of tias V sad L ^ Yo« are m^oai in jo«i o>m cause, 
and to-BHSr Ti joa item thofe ike* kner of iMiffied hofcs k l^st in ^vdUckl 
eottid ae» itff jostiee. Jmf are true awE fiu^fo) to ooc nhoae fociaaies 
look darkly. I respect the fidelity, while I will not follow its dktaitei. I 
leave tbe potb wfcere hsae and ndiea ikonsA^ aify aik yva to> bdieve 
that I do so with honour. Let ns part, then." 

*• Where da ytm mean fa go, hcnoe?*' 

**! know not — a prospect of eseape had fed rae luHter— 1 rnxst itamr he- 
^oak me of some other cotufsc;" 

"Bccrke, I am. yxrar debtor for one Idndneas, at least,** said De Beaavak, 
after a brief pause. '^Tocc ssred my life, at the mk of yoor ows. The 
night at the Ch^ean d^Ancre shonld nev^r be Ibrgottes l^nw^sor bod it 
beat, if I eEd not revei^ my own dnappoiiEied hopes, itt nol seckeBi^ you 
fo oor canae, npon yonraelf. It may be tbal I wron^yon is e^rarftiiB^ aa a 

uBS. 

"Believe me, that yon do, De Beanvais.^ 

''^Be if as it may, I am yoor debtor. I caae here tcHughi to laeet one 
w9lo bad pledged himsdf io perform a serriee— 4i&baa£Ealed in Iba pramiae— 
wiff yon take Ms place? The same means of eseape abaQ leyonia All the 
precaationfir fen: Ms safety and sme oa&dnct sikall be taken in yonr b^alL I 
ask no pledge for the bcusonrable disebnrge of wbai 1 sttk ai your luuids, 
save yonr mere assent.*' 

■■"What is it yon reqnire of me ?■* 

''That yon deliver these fetters to their sef«fal addtesMSH-'i^aA ywt do 
so with yonr own hands — ^that when questioned, a« yoa may be^ on the state 
of France, you wiLL not answer as the partisan of the Usurper/* 

"I mnlerstand yon — enoogh^ — I refose yonr olnr. Yonr zeal for the 
eaose yo\z serve must indeed be great, when it blinds yon to all eonaidenh 
tion for one placed as I am." 

'^It hasT imde me forget more, sEr--& move than that, as I might prove 
to yon, were I to tell what my life has been far two years past; b«l for 
such foi^etfulness there ^is an ample recompense— a gloriowa one — the 
memory of our king.** He panaed at these words, and in his tremnlous 
voiee and excited gesture I could read tihe passioa that worked within Mm. 
"^Come, then, there shall be no more qnesti<m of a compact between ns* 
I ask no conditions — ^I seek for nt> benefits'—yoa aball escs^. Take my 
horse— my servant, who is abo mounted, wfll aeeonpany yoa to Beodioii^ 
where you will find fresh horses in readznesB. This paiBi^<^ will prefimt all 
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cabaret will be yoox gmde to> 1^ f aUhk ik Biiilfe;. The tide wiU ebb sfc 
eleven ••'doei^ anil » mdusi Irom tbealEWf will be joiie signal to enboriE." 

''Axuitfortbttleaii leader lO^^migiDietHrB.?'' aaid^ sadly; 

'<¥«». Itmaf betMmyourowmeointey joawiUkeavtlKMowen 
owr king aeoffed a^ and dendeA^-caUsd hoh, or fanatics^ podiapa wovsa. I 
woHld eoly aik e£ jentabear witness tba^ Uttey are at least ardent ia the 
cai»» th^ have swoRk to apbold,. and firm t» the faith to wluelk tbey banre 
pledged themselves. This is the oxily service you caa render ns, but it is bo 
mean one. And now, hnwtSL" 

'TaampeUyD^Beaanis; bntcrewo aqpaiatefor erei^ let mehearfrom 
yooK Hpe tbat jcm beac me 10 e8mii!f--tbaA we are frieads^as we used 

ta be J* 

*^ Here is my hand. I care not if you injured me once, we can be 
friends now, for we are little likely tft seet afjam. as enemiesu Adiea f" 

While Be Beaaorais le£fc the loonkia onder the boraes to be in readiness, 
the. landlord entered iif^and seoied to baiQr bbnaeH most eageriy in pre- 
paring lay Ima f aa ek for the MMwL 

^' Xtrast yo& wiKl be tsob^ a nde kenee eae the day breaks^'' said b^ 
witftk aa anicty I ooaU ili ecnipiefaeiid^ b«t whieh at the time lattributed 
to bis deske. lor the salety q£ one aatiaatod with an iiapoitaiit aussion. 
'^ And BOw^ here eome tlia bozsea." 

A moKaeaiiaerf^ and I WBA seated in tbe: saddle. Abskf wordatpastimg 
waft all Des Beavnas i^ptike* and twned aan^* and the mbaite alter I was 
hurrying onward towards Beudron. 
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£vixrEBXS A occiBied as De Beauvais bad predicted^ The authorities in 
the little villages we passed g^ced at my passport,' and as instaQtaneoualy 
handed it back, and we joamegfed like couriers of the. Ikaperor, without halt 
orin^diment 

We reached Lisieux early in the evening, where, having dismissed the 
servant and horses, I took my way on foot towards a small fishing village, 
called La Hiq^, where^ at a eertaia cabaiat, I was to find my guide to 
BiviUe. 
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The address of the sailor written on a card, and marked with a peculiar 
cipher hj De Beauyais, was at once recognised by the old Norman, who 
welcomed me with a rude but kindly hospitality. 

'' Thou art more like a man to make this yenture than the last three who 
came down here/' said he, as he slowly measured me with his eye from head 
to foot. " These priests they sent ns neyer dared eyen to look at the coast, 
mnch less to descend the cliffs ; but thou hast a look about thee of another 
fashion. And now, the'first thing is to haye something to eat, and I pro- 
mise thee h^autie of brandy will not be amiss to prepare thee for whi^ is 
before thee." 

''Is there, then, so much of danger in the descent P" 

" Not if a man's head be steady and his hand firm ; but he must haye 
both, and a stout heart to guide them, or the journey is not oyer pleasant. 
Art thou cool enough in time of peril to remember what has been told thee 
for thy guidance P" 

" Yes ; I hope I can promise so much." 

'' Then thou art all ssie ; so eat away, and leaye the rest to me." 

Although the sailor's words had stimulated my curiosity in the highest 
degree, I repressed eyery semblance of ike feeling, and ate my supper with a 
well-feigned appearance of easy indifference, while he questioned me about 
the hopes of the Bourbon party in their secret machinations, with a search- 
ing inquisitiyeness that often nearly baffled all my ingenuity in reply. 

** Ah, par St. Denis!" said he, with a deep sigh, ''I see well thou hast 
small hope now ; and, in truth, I feel as thou dost. When George Gadoudal 
and his braye fellows faUed, where are we to look for success P I mind well 
the night he supped here." 

"Here, said you P" 

"Ay, where you sit now— on the same seat. There was an English 
officer with him. He wore a blue uniform, and sat yonder, beneath that 
fishing-net— the others were hid along the shore." 

" Was it here they landed, then P" 

"Yes, to be sure, at the Falaise ; there is not another spot to land on for 
miles along the coast." The old sailor then began a circumstantial account 
of the arriyal of George and his accomplices from England, and told how 
they had one by one scaled the cliffs by means of a cord, well known in 
these parts, called the " smuggler's rope." " Thou shalt see the spot now," 
added he, "for there's the signal yonder." He pointed as he spoke to an 
old ruined tower, which crowned a diff about hiJf a mile distant, and from 
a loophole in which I could see a branch of i^y waying, as though moyed 
by the wind. 

'And what may that mean P" 

The cutter is in sight : as the wind is off shore, she'll be able to come 
in close to-night. Indeed, if it blew from the westward, she dared not 
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venture nearer, nor thoa> either, go down to meet her. So, now let's be 
moying/' 

About twenty minntes' walking brought us to the old signal-tower, on 
looking from the window of which I beheld the sea plashing full three 
hundred feet beneath. The dark rocks, fissured by time and weather, were 
abrupt as a wall, and, in some places, even overhung the waves that rolled 
heavily below. Masses of tangled seaweed and shells, which lay in the 
crevices of the cliffs, showed where, in times of storm, the wild waters were 
thrown, while lower down, amid fragments of rocks, the heavy beams and 
planks of shipwrecked vessels surged with every motion of the tide. 

** You cannot see the cutter now," said the old sailor. " The setting sun 
leaves a haze over the sea ; but in a few minutes more we shall see her." 

"I am rather looking for the pathway down this bold cliff," repUed I, as 
I strained my eyes to catch something like a way to descend by. 

*' Then throw thine eyes in this direction," said the sailor, as he pointed 
straight down beneath the window of the tower. " Seest thou that chain 
there ? Well, follow it a little further, and thou may'st mark a piece of 
timber jutting from the rock." 

*' Yes, I see it plaLoly." 

*'Well, the path thou askest for is beneath that spar. It is a good rope 
of stout hemp, and has carried the weight of many a brave fellow before 



now." 



*'The smuggler's rope ?" 

*' The same. Art afraid to venture, now thou seest the place P" 

" You'll not find me so, friend. I have seen danger as close before now, 
and did not blink it." 

" Mark me well, then," said he, laying his hand on my arm. " When 
thou reachest that rope, thou wilt let thyself cautiously down to a small 
projecting point of rock — we cannot see it here, but thou wilt soon discern 
it in the descent. The rope from this goes no further, for that spot is nigh 
sixty fathom below us. From thence the cliff slopes sharply down about 
thirty or forty feet; here thou must creep cautiously, for the moss is dry 
and slippery at this season, till thou nearest the edge. Mark me well, now ; 
near the edge thou'lt find a large stone fast-rooted in the ground, and 
around that another rope is fastened, by which thou may'st reach the bottom 
of the precipice. There is but one place of peril in the whole." 

** The sloping bank, you mean P" 

** Yes ; that bit will try thy nerve. Remember, if thy foot slip, there's 
nothing to stop thy fall ; the cliff is rounded over the edge, and the blue 
sea beats two hundred feet below it. And see ! look yonder, far away 
there — ^seest thou the twinkling, as of a small star, on the water P" 

" The cutter will throw up a rocket, will she not P" 

''A rocket!" repeated he, contemptuously; ^'that's some landsman's 
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stoiy ihou hast been listeukg to. A rocket would bring the whole fleet of 
boats from Tr^port on her. No^ no; tbey know better than that-^tbe 
faintest glimmer of a fishing-craft is all thej'U dare to show ; but see how 
steadily it boms now — ^we most make the signal seinrards." 

"Holloa, Joseph! alight th«:e." 

A boy's voice answered from the upper part of the tower— the sane 
figure who made the signal towards the shore^ and whose presence there I 
had altogether forgotten; and^ in a few minntes, a red glare on the rocks 
below showed that the old man's command was obeyed, imd the beacon 
lighted. 

" Ah ! they see it already," cried he, trinmphantly, pointing seawards ; 
''they've extinguished the light now, but will show it again, from time to 
time." 

" But tell me, friend, how happens it that the Marines of the Gtuurd, wii« 
tine this coast, do not perceive these signals P" 

" And who tells thee that they do not ? They may be looki^, as we aie 
now, at tliat same craft, and watching her as she beats in shore, but they 
know better than to betray us. Ay, ma/oi, the 'contrebande' is better thm 
the government. Enough for them, if they catch some poor Ei^lish 
prisoner now and then, and have him shot — that contents the Erarperor, as 
they call him — and he thinks the service aU that is brave and vigiknt. 
But as to us, it is our own fault if we fall in with them — ^it would need tbe 
rocket you spoke of a while ago to shame them into it. There, look again, 
thou seest how far in shore they've made already — the cutter is stealing £ast 
along the water. Answer the signal, Joseph." 

The boy replenished the fire with some dry wiod, and it blazed up btil- 
liantly, illuminating the grey cliffs and dark rocks, on which the night was 
fiifit falling, but leaving all beyond its immoiiate sphere in deepest blackness. 

" I see not, friend, by what means I am to disoov^ this sloping cdiff, 
much less guide my way along it," said I, as I gaaed ofer the pjDecipi0e,4nid 
toed to penetrate the gloomy abyss below me. 

** Thou'It have Uie moon at full in less tizan two houis, and, if thmflt 
take a friend's counsel, thou'lt have a sleep ere that time. Lay U^e do«a 
yonder on those rushes ; I'll awake thee, when time comes for it." 

The rather that I resolved to obey my old guide in. his every directioB, 
than from any desire for slumber at such a time, I followed his advice, and 
threw myself full length in a comer of the tower. In the perfect stifiaess 
of the hour, the sea alone was heard, surging in slow, minute peals through 
many a. deep cavern below, and then, gathering for fresh efforts, it awelled 
and beat against the steim rocks in passionate fury. Snch sounds, heard in 
the silence of the niglit, are of the saddest; nor was their itifliigi^qff 
lightened by the low, mmifllowoTW ^aai of the old mkt^ whi^seBiiad. m a 
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r, liegaB to repair a fbhing-net, as lie sang to himself some ditty of 

IBB B^fc 

How strazrgely came the thought to my mind, that all the penl I once in- 
encred to reach France, tlie hoped-for, wished-for laud, I should again brave, 
to escape from its shores. Every dream of boyish ambition dissipated^ 
every high hope flowik — ^I was returning to my country as poor and humble 
as I left it, but with a heart shorn of all the enthusiasm that gave life its 
colouring. In what way I could shape my future career I was not able even 
to guess— a vague leaning to some of England's distant colonies, some new 
world beyond the seas, being all my imagination could frame of my destiny. 
A sudden flash of b'ght illuminating the whole interior of the tower, startled 
me from my musings, while the sailor called out, 

*' Gome, wake up, friend, the cutter is standing in dose, and a signal to 
make haste flying from her mast.'' 

I sprang-to my legs, and looked oiEt. The sea was aU freckled with the 
moonEght, and the little craft shone like silver, as the bright beams glanced 
on her white sails. The tall cliffs alone preserved their gloom, and threw a 
dflfl^ and frowning shadow over the waves beneath them. 

'^ I can see nothing close to shore,'' said I, pointing to the dark rodcs 
beneath the window. 

'** Thou'lt have the moon presently, she's rising abofve the crest of the hiU, 
snAthen the cliiSs are clear as at noonday. So, make haste ; strap on that 
knapsack on your shoulder — high up, mind — and give thine arms full play. 
1%df s it ; now fasten thy shoes over all. Thou wert not about to wear 
QtfyR, surely f said he, in a tone almost densive. '' Take care, in keeping 
from the face of the rock, not to sway the rope — ^it wears the cordage ; and, 
alnrre all, mind well when thou reach the cliff below. Let not thy hold go 
before thou hast well felt thy footing. See, the moon is up already." 

A£ he spoke, a vast sheet of yellow light seemed to creep over the whole 
face of the precipice, displaying every crag and projection, and making 
esrery spot of verdure or rock brilliant in colour; while, maiqr a fathom 
down bdbw, the heavy waves were seen, now rising in all their majestic 
swell, now pouring back in their thousand cataracts from every fissure in 
ihe precipice. So terribly distinct did each object show, so dreadfully was 
ctA distance marked, I felt that all its former gloom and darkness were not 
one 1ia!f so thrilling as that moonlight splendour. 

"** Jja borne Marie guard thee now !" said the old seaman, as he wrung my 
land in Ids strong fingers. ^ Be steady, and cool of head, and there is no 
danger ; and look not downwards tiU thon hast got accustomed to the 

As he said this, he opened a small door at the^ foot of the tower stair, 
and, jffism^ ihroi^ himself, tteaiced me to IbHow. I did so^ and now 
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found myself on a narrow ledge of rock, directly over the crag; below, at 
about ten feet, lay the chain, to which the rope was attached, and to reach 
it was not the least perilous part of the undertaking. But in this I was 
assisted by the old man, who, passing a rope through a massive iron staple, 
gradually lowered me, till my hand came opposite the chain. 

" Thou hast' it now," cried he, as he saw me disengage one hand and grasp 
the iron links firmly. 

"Yes — ^all safe ! Good-by, friend — ^good-by." 

" Wait yet," cried he again. " Let not go the cord before thou thinkest 
a minute or so. I have known more than one change his mind when he 
felt himself where thou art." 

" Mine is made up. Farewell !" 

"Stay, stay!" shouted he, rapidly. "See, thou hast forgotten this 
purse on the rock here. Wait, and I will lower it with a cord." 

By this time I had grasped the chain firmly with both hands, and with 
the resolve of one who felt life depend on his own firmness, t began the de- 
scent. The old man's voice, as he muttered a prayer for my safety, grew 
fainter and fainter, till at length it ceased to reach my ears altogether. 
Then, for the first time, did my heart sink within me. The words of one 
human being, faint and broken by distance, suggested a sense of sympathy, 
which nerved my courage and braced my arm ; but the dreary silence that 
followed, only broken by the booming of the sea below, was awful beyond 
measure. 

Hand below hand I went, the space seeming never to lessen, as I strained 
my eyes to .catch the cliff where the first rope ended. Time, as in some 
fearful dream, seemed protracted to years long ; and I already anticipated 
the moment when, my strength failing, my hands wonM relinquish their 
hold, and I should be dashed upon the dark rocks below. The very sea- 
birds, which I startled in my descent, wheeled round my head, piercing the 
air with their shrill cries, and as if impatient for a prey. Above my head, 
the frowning cliff beetled darkly ; below, a depth unfathomable seemed to 
stretch, from whose black abyss arose the wild sounds of beating waves. 
More than once, too, I thought that the rope had given way above, and that 
I was actually faUing- through the air, and held my breath in horror; then, 
agai^, the idea fiashed upon me that death inevitable awaited me, and I fan- 
cied in the singing billows I could hear the wild shouts of demons rejoicing 
over my doom. Through ail these maddening visions, the instinct to pre- 
serve my life held its strong sway, and I clutched the knotted rope with the 
eager grasp of a drowning man, when suddenly I felt my foot strike a rock 
beneath, and then discovered I was on the cliff of which the sailor had told 
me. 

In a few seconds the sense of security imparted a thrill of pleasure to my 
heart, and I uttered a prayer of thankfulness for my safety ; but the fearful 
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conviction of greater danger as suddenly succeeded. The rope I had so 
long trusted terminated here ; the end hung listlessly on the rock, and from 
thence to the brow of the cliff nothing remained to afford a grip, save the 
short moss and the dried ferns, withered with the sun. The surface of this 
frightful ledge sloped rapidly towards the edge, where was the rock around 
which the rope was tied. 

Fatigued by ray previous exertion, I sat down on that moss-grown cliff 
and gazed out upon the sea, along which the cutter came, proudly dashing 
the spray from her bows, and bending gracefully with every wave. She 
was standing fearlessly in, for the wind was off the land, and, as she swept 
along, I could have fancied her directly beneath my very feet. 

Arousing myself from the momentary stupor of my faculties, I began to 
creep down the cUff ; but so slippery had the verdure become by heat, that 
I could barely sustain' myself by grasping the very earth with my fingers. 
A loud " Holloa I" was shouted from the craft, and arose in many an echo 
around me. I tried to reply, but could not. A second cheer saluted me, 
but I did not endeavour to answer it. The moment was full of peril ; I had 
come to the last spot which offered a hold, and below me, at some feet, lay 
the rock, hanging, as it were, over the precipice. It seemed to me as 
though a sea-bird's weight might have sent it thundering into the depth be- 
neath. The moon was on it, and I could see the rope coiled twice around 
it, and knotted carefully. What would I have given in that terrible minute 
for one tuft of grass, one slender bough, even enough to have sustained my 
weight for a second or two, until I should grasp the cord ! But none was 
there. A louder cry from the cutter now rang in my ears, and the dreadful 
thought of destruction now flashed on me. I fixed my eyes on the rock to 
measure the place, and then, turning with my face towards the cliff, I suffered 
myself to slip downwards. At first I went slowly, then faster and faster. 
At last my legs passed over the brow of the precipice. I was falling ! My 
head reeled. I uttered a cry, and, in an agony of despair, threw out my 
hands. They caught the rope. Knot after knot slipped past my fingers in 
the descent ere my senses became sufficiently clear to know what was occur- 
ring; but even then, the instinct of self-preservation was stronger than 
reason, for I afterwards learned from the boat's crew with what skill I 
guided myself along the face of the cliff, avoiding every difficulty of the 
jagged rocks, and tracking my way like the most experienced climber. 

I stood upon a broad fiat rock, over which white sheets of foam were 
dashing. Oh, how I loved to see them curling on my feet ! I could have 
kissed the bright water on which the moonbeams sported, for the moment 
of danger was passed. The shadow of a dreadful death had moved from my 
soul. What cared I now for the boiling surf that toiled and fretted about 
me ? The dangers of the deep were as nothing to that I escaped from, and 
when the cutter's boat came bounding towards me^ I minded not the oft- 
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repeated warmBgs^of Uie sailoES, bui| plamging yd^ I daslied tovartbr 

a retreating waire, and was dragged on board almost iifelesa ^bool ny 

stru^les. 

The red glare of the signal^fire was blazing from the old tow«r as we got 
under weigh. I feU m j ejes riyeted (»i it as I lay on the deck of 1^ Ibile 
vessel, whicli now stood out to sea in gallant style. It wsa my fast hxk «f 
Trance, and so I felt it« 



CHAFFEE XXXIV. 

THE ULXDISm^ 

With the crew of the cutter I had little intercourse. Theywerre Jose^- 
men — that hybrid race, neither French nor English — ^who followed the trade • 
of spies and smugglers, a^d were true to nothing save their own interests. 
The skipper, a coarse, ill-featured fellow, in no respect superior to the 
others, leisurely perused the letter Be Beauvais gave me on my departore; 
then, tearing it ^owly, threw the pieces into the fire. 

" What, then, is this ?" said he, taking up a sealed packet, which I now 
for the first time perceived was fastened to my knapsack. ''It seems 
meant for me. Look at the address — 'Jacques Cloquette, on board the 
Kouge Galant.' " And, so saying, he broke the seal, and bent over the 
contents. 

" Oh I" cried he, in a voice of triumphant deligbt, " this is a prize woxtii 
Easing — ^the English signal-book !" and he held up thje little volume whick 
Paul Dupont had rescued from the ' Fawn.' 

" How came it here ?" said I, horror-struck at the loss tbe poor sailor 
had sustained. 

" Old Martin, of the ' Star,' tells me he stole it from a Marine of the 
Guard, and that it cost him twenty-four fiasks of his best Pomard before the 
fellow and his companions were drunk enougli to make the theft pau> 
ticable." 

I remembered at once the eagerness of the landlord for my departure^ and 
the hurried anxiety of his wish that morning might find me miles oS on mj 
journey, as well as the care he bestowed on strappbgmy knapsack^ andaaw 
how all had occurred. 

"I knew most of them already," continued the skipper, "but here i^ons 
will serve our turn weU now — tiie-verj thing w& wasted. Sat it savsa all 
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cUsf and stoppage. Tkat Hag h the sgnal for Aib&snd^ despalches^ iHiidL 
are often brought by small craft like ours, when thej ean't spare crmsers. 
We'll 8Q03i zig it out, you'll see, and run down Ghaiiiiel with all om canvas 
set.** 

He went aft as he spoke, and ra a few seconds the eutter's bead was 
dkected straight towards the Englbh coast, wkHe, crowding on more, sail, 
she seemed to fly through the water. 

The dieenng freshness of the sea-breeze, the sense of danger past, the 
hope of esce^e, all combining, raised my spirits, and elevated my courage ; 
faaty throng all, I Mi grieved beyond meafiure at the loss of poor Paul 
Bapoi^. The prize the kmest fellow valued next to life itself, if not thotfe 
iiv taken from him. in the very moment of his exultation. Besides, I could 
not hdp feeling that suspicion must light on me from my sudden disappear- 
aace ; and my indignation was deep, to think how such an imputation would 
tarnish the honour of that service I gloried in. so much. " How far may 
s«ch a calumny spread ?" thought I. " How many lips may repeat the tale, 
and none be able to deny it P" Deep as was my regret at the brare Breton's 
loss, my anger for its consequences was still deeper; and I would willingly 
have periled all ray hope of readung England to have been able to restore 
the book into Paul's own hand. 

These feelings did not tend to draw me doser in intimacy with the 
skipper, whose pleasure at the acquisition was only heightened by the sub- 
tlety of its accomplishment, and seemed never so happy as when repeating 
some fragment of the landlord's letter, and rejoicing at the cUisemnfituTe the 
brave sailor must have experienced on discovering his loss. To witness the 
gratification a coarsf nature feels in some unworthy but successful .action^ 
is the heaviest penalty an honourable mind can experience, when unhappily 
its possessor has been in any way accessary to the result. With these re- 
flections I fell off to sleep, and never woke till the bright sun was shining 
over the white^created water, and the craft breasting the waves^ -with a 
strong breeze upon her canvas. 

As we held on down Channel, we passed several ships of war beating up 
for Spithead ; but our blue bunting, curiously streaked with white, was a 
signal which all acknowledged, and none ventured to retard. Thus passed 
the first day. As night was falling, we beheld the Needles on our ke, and, 
with a freshening breeze, held on our course. 

A second morning broke, and now the sea was covered with the white 
sails of a magnificent fleet, bound for the West Indies^— at leasts so the 
iddpper pronounced it. It was indeed a glorious sight to see the mighty 
Teasels obeying the signals of the flag-ship, and shaping their course through 
the bkte water, as if instinct with Hfe and reason. Thcfy were far seaw«rd 
of ua^ however, for now we hu^ed the land, as the skipper wta only ^- 
sirous of an oppcatuaity to land ae vuofofienrad, befote he proceeded oat his 
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own more immediate enterprise — ^the smuggling of some hogslieads of brandy 
on the coasts of Ireland. 

Left to mj own thoughts, the memories of mj past life, I dreamed away 
the hours unconsciously, aad, as the time sped on, I knew not of its flight. 
Some strange sail, seen from afar off, would for an instant arouse my atten- 
tion ; but it was a mere momentary effect, and I fell back into my musings, 
as though they had never been interrupted. As I look back upon that 
voyage now, and think of the dreamy listlessness in which its hours were 
passed, I can half fancy that certain periods of our lives are destined to 
sustain the part which night performs in our daily existence, and by their 
monotony contribute to that renewal of energy and vigour so essential after 
times of labour and exertion. It seemed to me as though, the period of ex- 
ertion past, I was regaining in rest and repose the power for future action, 
and I canvassed every act of the past, to teach me more of my own heart, 
and to instruct me for my guidance in life after. 

''You can land now, whenever you please," said the skipper to me, as, by 
a faint moonb'ght, we moved along the waveless sea. ''We can put you 
ashore at any moment here.'' 

I started with as much surprise as though the thought had never occurred 
to me, and, without replying, I leaned over the bulwark, and gazed at the 
faint shadows of tall headlands, about three miles distant. 

" How do you call that bluff yonder P" said I, carelessly. 

"WicklowHead." 

"Wicklow Head! Ireland!" cried I, with a thrill of ecstasy my heart 
had never felt for many a day before. " Yes, yes ; land me there, now, at 
once," said I, as a thousand thoughts came rushing to faj mind, and hopes 
too vague for utterance, but palpable enough to cherisb. 

With the speed their calling teaches, the crew lowered the boat, and, as I 
took my place in the stem, pulled vigorously towards the shore. As the 
swift bark glided along the shallow sea> I coidd scarce restrain my im- 
patience, from springing out, and rushing on land. Without family or 
friend, without one to welcome or meet me, stiU it was home — ^the only 
home I ever had. 

The sharp keel grated on the beach, its sound vibrated within my heart — 
I jumped on shore — a few words of parting, and the men backed their oars 
— ^the boat slipped fast through the water. The cutter, too, got speedily 
under weigh again, and I was alone. Then the full torrent of my feelings 
found their channel, and I burst into tears. Oh ! they were not tears of 
sorrow — ^neither were they the outpourings of excessive joy — they were the 
utterance of a heart loaded with its own unreUeved griefisi, who now found 
sympathy on touching the very soil of home. I felt I was no longer friend- 
less. Ireland, my own dear native country, would be to me a place of 
kindred and family— and I feU upon my knees, and blessed it. 
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Following a little path, which led slantingly up the cliffy I reached the 
top as day was beginning to break, and gained a view of the country. 
The range of swelling hills, dotted with cottages, and waving with wood ; 
the fields of that emerald green one sees not in other lands ; the hedge-rows, 
bounding the little farms — all so unlike the spreading plains of France— struck 
me with delight, and it was with a rapture of happiness I called the land my 
country. 

Directing my steps towards Dublin, I set out at a good pace, but follow- 
ing a path which led near the cliffs, in preference to the high road, for I was 
well aware that my appearance and dress would expose me to curiosity, and 
perhaps subject me to more serious annoyance. My first object was to 
learn some news of my brother, for, although the ties of affection had been 
long since severed between us, those of blood still remained, and I wished 
to hear of, and it might be to see, him once more. For some miles I had 
kept my eyes directed towards a little cabin, which crowned a cliff that 
hung over the sea, and this I reached at last, somewhat wearied and 
hungry. 

As I followed a little footpath which conducted to the door, a fierce ter- 
rier rushed out as if to attack me, but was immediately restrained by the 
voice of a man within, caDing, "Down, Vicksey, down, you baste !" and the 
same moment a stout, middle-aged man appeared at the door. 

"Don't be afeard, sir, she's not wicked, but we're unused to strangers 
down here." 

"I should think so, friend, from my path," said I, throwing a glance at 
the narrow footway I had followed for some miles, over hill and precipice ; 
" but I am unacquainted with the country, and was looking out for some 
house where I might obtain a breakfast." 

" There's a town about three miles down yonder, and a fine inn, I'm 
tould, sir," replied he, as he scrutinised my appearance with a shrewd eye ; 
" but if I might make so bould, maybe you'd as lief not go there, and, per- 
haps, you'd take share of what we have here P" 

" Willingly," said I, accepting the hospitable offer, as freely as it was 
made, and entered the cabin at once. 

A good-featured countrywoman, and some young children, were seated at 
a table, where a large dish of potatoes and some fresh fish were smoking, a 
huge jug of milk occupying the middle of the board. The woman blushed 
as she heard that her husband had invited a gentleman to partake of his 
humble meal, but the honest fellow cared little for the simple fare he offered 
with so good a grace, and placed my chair beside his own with the air of one 
who was more anxious for his guest's comfort than caring what impression 
he himself might make upon him. 

After some passing words about the season, and the state of the tides— 
for my host was a fisherman — ^I turned the conversation on the political 
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omdiiioii of the eaaBtrj, afowii^ fiaiiUj ibai I lad hcoL for ttmn-fms 
aboBxri^ and was ignorant of what had occnired meantrme. 

'^ 'Twas that same I waa thinking, sir/' said he^ repljD^ to the fint aid 
not tlie latter part of mj remark. ** When I saw jour honoai's hat, wad 
the beard yoa wore» I said to mjadf yoa wor a f reEcfanran*" 

" Yoa mistook there, then; I am jour ooimtiTmaa, but have passed a 
good many years in France." 

'* Fighting for Boney," said he, as his eyes opeaed wide with snrpme to 
bdiold one actually before him who might ha^e served under Napcdeoft. 

** Yes, my good friend, ev&L so ; I was in the amy ci the Empesor.*' 

*' Tare an ages ! then, are tfaaey coming or-er here now?" cried he». 
gapping in his eagerness. 

* No, no," replied I, gravely ; ^ and be thankful, too, for it, for jotr 
and your children's sake8,^that you see not a war n^jing in the fields and 
eities of your native land. Be assured, whatever wroi^ you suffer — ^I will 
not dispute their existence, for, as I told you, I am ignorant of the ooadi- 
tion of the country — ^but whatever they may be, you can pay too deac^ for 
their remedy." 

''But sure they'd be on our side, wouldn't they ?" 

''Of course they would; but think you that they'd fight your htA&a 
without their price ? Do you believe that Frenchmen so love you here that 
they would come to shed their blood in your cause without theijf ofwa pro- 
spect of advantage ?" 

"They hate the English, I'm tould, as bad as we do ourselves." 

" They do so, and with more of justice for their hate ; but that dislike 
might suffice to cause a war, it never would reward it. No, no. I know 
something of the spirit of French conquest ; I glory in the bravery and the 
heroism that accomplished it ; but I never wish to see my own country at 
the mercy of France. Whose soldier would you become if the Emperor 
Napoleon landed here to-morrow ? His. Whose uniform would yon wear 
— ^whose musket carry — ^whose pay receive — ^whose orders obey ? His, and 
his only. And how long, think you, would your services be limited to 
home P What should prevent your being sent away to Egypt, to Poland^ or 
to Bnssia? How much favour would an Irish deserter receive from a 
French court-martial, think you? No, good friend, while you have this 
warm roof to shelter you, and that broad sea is open for your industry and 
toil, never wish for foreign aid to assist you." 

I saw that the poor fellow was discouraged by my words^ and gFaBbaiUj 
led him to speak of those evils for whose aller^ation he looked to France. 
To my surprise, however, he descanted less on political grievancee Omm 
those which affect the well-being of the countiy socially. It was not the 
severity of a government, but the absence ol eneouragement to indnstij — 
the neglect of the poof— which affiieted hioi. Engiand w«» na fongjur Ifae 
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tyrant. The landlord had taken her place : still, with the pertinacity of 
ignorance, he visited all the wrongs on that land from which originally 
Ills first misfortunes came, and with perverse ingenuity would endeavour 
to trace out every hardship he suffered as arising from the ill-will and 
hatred the Saxon bore him. It was easy to perceive that the arguments he 
used were not of his own devising ; they had been lupplied by others, in 
whose opinion he had confidence; and though valueless and weak in reality, 
to him they were all^convincing and unanswerable — not the less, perhaps, 
that they offered that value to self-love which comes from attributing any 
e^^ we endure to causes outside and independent of ourselves. These, 
eon£tonted with extravagant hopen of what would ensue, should national in- 
dqiendence be established, formed his eode ; and however refuted on eack 
point, a. certain conviction, too deeply laid to be disturbed by any opponsg 
force, remained ; and in his "Well, well, God k^ws best, and maybe wM 
have better luck yet," you could perceive that he was inaccessible to taj 
ap{»eal, except from the quarter which ministered to his discontent and dii- 
afection. 

One thing was clear to me, from all he said, that if the spirit of open, le- 
sisiance no longer existed towards England, it was replaced by as determiotd 
and as rancorous hatred — a brooding, ill-omened dislike had succeeded, lo 
the full as hostile, and far Less easily subdued. How it would end — whether 
in the long-lingering fear, which wastes the energies and saps the strengtii 
of a people, or in the conflict of a civil war — the prospect was Ofoafly 
minous. 

Sadly pondering on these things, I parted with my humble host, and set 
out towards the capital. If my conversation with the Irii^man had taught 
me somewhat of the state of feeling then current in Ireland, it also eos- 
veye^ another and very different lesson: it enabled me to take some aceouxt 
oi the change years had effected in my own sentiments. As a boy, high- 
ilown, vague, and unsettled ideas of national liberty and independence had 
made me look to France as the emancipator of Europe. As a man, I knew 
that the lust of conquest had extinguished the love of freedom in Frenchmen ; 
that they wlio trusted to her did but exchange the dominion of their old 
mast^s for the tyranny of a new one ; while such as boldly stepped forward 
iaa defence of their liberties, found that there was neither mercy nor com- 
passion for the conquered. 

I had seen the Austrian prisoners and the Knssian led captive through 
the streets of Paris — I had witnessed the great capital of Prus^ in its day 
of mourning after Jena—and all my idolatry for the General scarce balanced 
my horror of the Emperor, whose vengeance had smitten two nations tbus 
heavily; and I said within my heart, **Mxy mj countrymen, whatefor ke 
their dof of need,, never seek an iilianse. vith despotic Fkanoe.'* 
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CHAPTER XXXV: 

A CHASACTEB OF " OLD DUBLIN." 

It was about nine o'clock of a calm summer evening as I entered Dublin ; 
nearly the same hour at which, some ten years before, I had approached 
that city — ^poor, houseless, friendless ; and still was I the same. In that 
great capital of my country I had not one to welcome me — not one who 
would rejoice at my coming, or feel any interest in my fortunes. This in- 
deed was loneliness — ^utter solitude. Still if there be something which 
weighs heavily on the heart in the isolation of one like me, there is a pro- 
portionate sense of independence of his fellow-man that sustains the courage 
and gives energy to the will. I felt this as I mixed with the crowds that 
thronged the streets, and shrank not from the inquisitive glances which my 
questionable appearance excited as I passed. 

Though considerable changes had taken place in the outskirts of the 
capital since I had seen it last, the leading thoroughfares were just as I re- 
membered them ; and as I walked along Dame-street, and one by one each 
familiar object caught my eye, I could abnost have fancied the long interval 
since I had been there before like a mere dream. National physiognomy, too, 
has a strange effect on him who has been long absent from his counlary. 
Each face you meet seems well known. The traits of features, to which the 
eye was once so well accustomed, awake a memory of individuals, and it is 
sometimes a most difficult task to distinguish between the acquaintance 
and the passing stranger. This I experienced at every moment ; and at 
length, as I stood gazing on the space before the Bank, and calling to mind 
the last scene I witnessed there, a tall, strongly-built man brushed dose 
past me, and then turning round, fixed a steady and searching look on me. 
As I returned his stare, a sudden thought flashed upon me that I had seen 
the face before, but .where, how, and when, I could not call to mind; and 
thus we stood silently confronting each other for some minutes. 

" I see you are a stranger here, sir," said he, touching his hat courteously ; 
" can I be of service to you with any information as to the city ?" 

''I was curious to know, sir," said I, still more puzzled by the voice than 
I had been by the features of the stranger, '' if Miley's Hotel, which was 
somewhere in the neighbourhood, exists still?" 

''It does, sir, but it has changed proprietors several times since you 
knew it," replied he, significantly. "The house is yonder, where you see 
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that large lamp. I perceive^ sir, I was mistaken ia supposing you a 
foreigner. I wish you good evening." And again saluting me, he resumed 
his way. 

As I crossed the street towards the hotel, I remarked that he turned as 
if to watch me, and became more than ever embarrassed as to who he 
might be. 

The doorway of the hotel was crowded with loungers and idlers of every 
class, from the loitering man about town to the ragged newsvendor — ^between 
whom, whatever disparity of condition existed, a tone of the most free-and- 
easy condition prevailed. The newsmen interpolating amid the loud an- 
nouncements of the latest intelligence, the reply to the observation beside 
him. 

One figure was conspicuous in the group. He was a short, dwarfish 
creature, with an enormous head, covered with a fell of black hair, falling 
in masses down his back and on his shoulders. A pair of fierce, fiery 
black eyes glared beneath his heavy brows ; and a large, thick-lipped mouth 
moved with all the glib eloquence of his class and calling. Fearfolly dis- 
torted legs and club feet gave to his gait a rolling motion, which added to 
the singularity of his whole appearance. 

Terry Regan was then at the head of his walk in Dublin, and to his 
capacious lungs and voluble tongue were committed the announcement of 
those great events which, from time to time, were given to the Irish public 
through the columns of the Correspondent and the Dublin Journal, 

I soon found myself in the crowd around this celebrated character, who 
was, as usual, extolling the great value of that night's paper, by certain 
brief suggestions regarding its contents. 

"Here's the whole, full, and true account — ^bajjl luck to the less — of the 
great and sanguinary battle between Boney and the Bx)osians, with all the 
partieklars about the killed, wounded, and missing, with what Boney said 
when it was over." 

What was that, Terry ?" 

Hould yer peace, ye spalpeen. Is it to the likes of yez I'd be telling 
cabinet sacrets ? Here, yer honour — * Falkner,' is it, or * The Saunders ?' 
With the report of Mr. O'Gorman's grand speech in Ennis, on the Catholic 
claims. There's, yer sowl, there's fippence-worth any day av the week. 
More be token, the letter from Jemmy O'Brien to his wife, wid an elegant 
epic poem called 'The Ganger.' Bloody news, gentlemen, bloody news! 
Won't yez sport a tester for a sight of a real battle, and ten thousand kilt 
— ^with * The Whole Duty of an Informer, in two easy lessons.* The price 

of stocks and shares ^Ay, Mr. O'Hara, and what boroughs is bringing in 

the market." 

This last sally was directed towards a large, red-faced man, who good- 
humouredly jomed in the laugh against himself. 
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•'And iptro'* this, boys?" cried tSie fellow, turning suddenly his piercmg 
eyes tin me, as I endeffronred, step by step, to reach the door of the hcrfcd. 
" Hurroo ! Look at his beard, acuslila ! On my conscience, I "woulds^ 
voad^ if it was General Hoche himself. 'Tis late yer come, sir," said he, 
addreBsing me directly; " there's no fun here now at all, barrin' what Beres- 
ford has in the riding-house." 

** Get away, you ruffian,^' said a well-dressed and respectable-looking man, 
■omewhat past the middle of life. " How dare you permit your tcmgne 
to ttks liberties with a stranger ? Allow me to make room for you, sir,*' 
eoatinued he, as he politely made an opening in the crowd, and suffered rae 
to enter tlie house. 

"Ah, counsellor, dear, don't be cross," whined out the newsvendor. 
"Sure, isn't it wid the bad tongue we both make our bread. And here," 
vod&rated he once more — " and here ye have the grand dinner at the Lord 
Major's, wid all the speeches and toasts— wid the glorious, pious, and iia- 
nwrtial memory of King William, who delivered us from popery — (by 
pitch^C3^) — from slavery— (by whipping) — from brass money — (bjbad 
ha'penoe) — and firom wooden shoes — (by bare feet). Haven't we reason to 

bless his ? Ay, the heavens be his bed ! *Tis like Molly Crownahoa^s 

kosband he was.^ . 

*How was that, Terry P^ asked a gentleman near. 

*^Take a * SaundCTs,' yer honour, and I'll tell you." 

"Here, then, here's fippraice ; and now for the explanation.** 

•*Mofly Oownidion, yer honour, was, like us poor craytures, always 
grsteful and (wntented wid the Lord's goodness to us, even in taking away 
our chief comfort and blessing — the darling up there on the horse ! Ah, 
^ an ^i^aiit sate ye have, without stirrups ! And she went one day to 
fisy a handful of prayers over his grave — the husband's, ye mind — and sure 
if she did, when she knelt down on the grass, she sprung up again as qui^ 
as she went down, for the nettles was all over the place entirely. *Bad 
scran to ye, Peter,' says she, as she rubbed her legs — ' bad scran to je — 
living or dead, ttere was always a sting in ye."* 

As the latter part of this speeeh was addressed in atone of apostroj^e to 
the st»tt» of King William, it was received by the assembled crowd with a 
rosr of kughter. 

By thn time I had entered the house, and only bethought me Low lit^e 
suited was thereat hotel of the city to pretensions as humble as mine. It 
was DOW, however, too kte to retreat, and I entered the coffee-room, carry- 
ing my knapsack in my hand. As I passed up the room in search c^ a 
vaoKot table, the looks of astaniitoent my appearance excited on each side 
were most palpable evidences that the company considered me as an inter- 
lope. WMe «ome contented ihenadbrai )«itk a {(taie of steady svxpaac. 
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dOaecBy less guarded in their imperUnence, whispered wiUi, and eveii wkked 
at their neighbonni, to attract attention towards me. 

OffensiTO as this unqoestioiiablj was, it amazed even more than it am- 
sojed me. In France, snch a display of feeling would have been impos- 
sible — ^and the humblest soldier of the armj would not have been bo 
received, had he deemed fit to enter Beauvillier's or V^ry^s. 

Whether hurt at this conduct, and, consequently, more alive to affirost 
firom any quarter, or that the waiters participated in the sentiments of their 
bdters, I cannot exactly say ; but I certainly thought their manner even 
less unequivocally betrayed the same desire of impertinence. This wasncft 
kmg a mere suspicion on my part, for, on inquiring whether I could have a 
room for the ni^t, the waiter, touching my knapsack, which lay on ^ 
gcound beside me, with his foot, replied, 

** Is this your luggage, sir ?" 

Amasement so completely mastered my indignation at this insolence, &at 
I could make no answer, but by a look. Tliis had its effect, however, and 
the fellow, without; further delay, bustled off to make the inquiry. 

He returned in a few minutes with a civil message, that I could be ao- 
commodated, and, having placed befcHre me the simple meal I ordored, 
retired. As I aat over my supper, I could not help feeling that, unless 
memory placed me false, the company were little like the former frequentras 
of ^ibi house. I remembered it of old, when Bubbleton and his brother 
officers eame th^re, and when the rooms were thronged with members of 
both hjQoses of parliament — when pe^s and gentlemen of the first families 
were grouped about the windows and the fireplaces, and the highest names 
of ^ kmd were heard in the din of recognition— handsome equipages and 
led horses &tood before the doors ; but now, the ragged mob without was 
scarce a less worthy successor to the brilliant display than were the company 
wdhin to the foraier visxtants. A tone of pretentious impertinence, an air 
of swinger and mock defiance, the most opposite to the polished urbanity 
which once prevailed, was now conspicuous ; and in their loud speech and 
violent gesticulation, it was easy to mark how they had degenerated from 
that high standard which made the Irish gentleman of his day the most 
poliahed man of Europe. 

If, in i^ppearance mid mxom^, they fdl &r idiort of those my memory re- 
called, their conversation more markedly still displayed the long interval 
between them. 

Here, of old, wore retailed the latest news of the debate — the last brilliant 
thing of Gtattan, or the last biting retort of Flood ; here came hot from 
di^te the gieat champions of either party to relax and recruit iox fresh 
efforts, and in the grcnq^ that gathered around them you might learn hiow 
great genius can diffuse its infiaenoB sul -Katler indieiligence around it, as 
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the Nile waters spread ple&ty and abundance wherever they flow. High 
and noble sentiments, holy aspirations and eloquent thoughts, made an 
atmosphere, to breathe which was to feel an altered nature. But now, a 
vapid mixture of conceit and slang had usurped the place of these, and a 
tone of vulgar self-sufficiency, unhappily too much in keeping with the ex- 
temab of those who displayed it : the miserable contentions of different 
factions had replaced the bolder strife of opposite parties, and provincialism 
had put its stamp on everything. The nation, too, if I might trust my ears 
with what fell around me, had lost all memory of its once great names, and 
new candidates for popular favour figured in their places. 

Such were some of the changes I could mark, even as I sat. But my 
attention was speedily drawn from them by a circumstance more nearly 
concerning myself. This was the appearance in the coffee-room of the 
gentleman who first addressed me in the street. 

As he passed round the room, followed by a person whose inferiority was 
evident, he was recognised by most of those present, many of whom shook 
him warmly by the hand, and pressed him to join their p^ies ; but this he 
decHned, as he continued to walk slowly on, scrutinising each face as he 
went. At last I saw his eyes turn towards me. It was scarcely a glance, 
so rapid was it, and so quickly were his looks directed to a different quarter ; 
but I could mark that he whispered something to the person who followed, 
and then, after carelessly turning over a newspaper on the table, sauntered 
from the room. As he did so, the shaggy head of the dwarf newsvendor 
peeped in, and the great black eyes took a survey of the coffee-room, till 
finally they settled on me. 

"Ah !" cried the fellow, with a strange blending of irony and compassion 
in his voice, "be gorra, I knew how it would be — ^the major has ye !" At 
this a general laugh broke out from all present, and every eye was fixed on 
me. Meanwhile, the follower had taken his place nearly opposite me at the 
table, and was busily engaged examining a paper which he had taken from 
his pocket. 

" May I ask, sir, if your name be Burke ?" said he, in a low voice, across 
the table. 

I started with amazement to hear my name pronounced where I believed 
myself so completely a stranger, and, in my astonishment, foi^t to an- 
swer. 

" I was asking, sir " repeated he. 

" Yes, you are quite correct," interrupted I ; " that is my name. May I 
beg to know, in return, for what purpose you make the inquiry ?" 

" Thomas Burke, sir ?" continued he, iiiattentive to my observation, and 
apparently about to write the name on the paper before him. 

I nodded, and he wrote down the words. 

"That saves a deal of trouble to all of us, sir/' said he, as he finished 
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writing. "Tlus is a warrant for your arrest; but the major is quite satis- 
fied if you can give bail for your appearance.** 

" Anrest I" repeated I ; "on what charge am I arrested ?" 

" Tou'U hear in the morning, I suppose/* said he, quietly. "What shall 
we say about the bail— have you any acquaintance, or friend, in town ?" 

"Neither — ^I am a perfect stranger here; but if you are authorised to 
arrest me, I here surrender myself at once.** By this time, several persohs 
of the coffee-room had approached the table, and, among the rest, the gen- 
tleman who so poHtely made way for me in the crowd to reach the door. 

"What is it, Roche P** said he, addressing the man at the table — "a 
warrant ?" 

"Yes, sir — for this gentleman here ; but we can take bail, if he has it.'* 

"I have told you already that I am a stranger, and know no one here.*' 

The gentleman threw his eyes over the warrant, and then looking me 
steadily in the face, muttered, in a whisper, to the officer, "Why, he must 
have been a boy — a mere child, at the time." 

" Yery true, sir ; but the major says it must be done. Maybe you'd bail 
him yourself." These words were added in a tone of half irony, as the 
fellow gave a sly look beneath his eyelashes. 

" I tell you, again," said I, impatient at the whole scene, " I am quite 
ready to accompany you." 

" Is this your name, sir ?'* said the strange gentleman, addressing me, as 
he pointed to the warrant. 

" Yes," interposed the officer, " there's no doubt about that ; he gave it 
himself.'* 

" Come, come, then, Eoche,*' said he, cajoHngly, " these are not times 
for undue strictness. Let the gentleman remain where he is to-night, and 
to-morrow he will attend you. You can remain here, if you Uke, with 
him." 

" If you say so, I suppose we may do it,*' replied the officer, as he folded 
up the paper, and arose from the table: 

"Yes, yes— that's the proper course. And now,'* said he, addressing 
me, " will you permit me to join you while I finish this bottle of claret ?*' 

I could have no objection to so pleasant a proposal, and thus, for the 
time at least, ended this disagreeable affair. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

"I PEitCBiVB, sir," said the stranger, seating himself al my table, *'fkcf 
are desirons to restore an antiquated eostom in regard to joxl, I thought 
the day of indemnities was past and gone for ever." 

'* I am ignorant to what you allude." 

" The authofities woukl make you out an emiasarj of Trance, sir; as if 
Prance had not endugh on her hands already, without embroiling h^^elf in 
a quarrel from which no benefit could accrue — not to speak of the Mtis 
likelihood that any one on such an errand would take up his abode, as yott 
have, in the most public hotel of Dublin." 

'^I have no apprehen^ns aa to any charges they may Bring agazosi na 
I am conscious of no crime, saving having left my country a boy, aod 19- 
turned to it a man." 

" You were in the service of France, then ?" 

*^Yes^ since 1801 1 have been a solder." 

" So long ? You must have been but a mere boy when ymi qmtted In^ 
land. How have they conmected you with the troubles of that period ?** 

I hesitated for a second or two, uncertain what answer, if any, I shovM 
return to this abrupt question. A glance at the manly and frank expression 
of the stranger's face soon satisfied me ^at no* unworthy cariosity had 
prompted the inquiry, and I told Mm in a few wordsj how, aar a child, the 
opinions of the patriotic party had won me over to embark in a cause I 
cottM neither fathom nor understand. I traced out rapidly the few leading 
events of my early career down to the last evening 1 spent i& Irdand 
When I came to this part of my story, the stranger became unusually utten- 
tive, and more than onee questioned me respecting the origin of my quanrel 
with Crofts, and the timely appearance of Darby, of whose name and dia- 
racter, however, I gave him no information, merely i^c>eaking of him bs an 
old and attached follower of my family. 

" Since that period, then, you have not been in Ireland P" said he, as I 
concluded. 

" Never : nor had I any intention of returning until lately, when circum- 
stances induced me to leave the Emperor's service ; and from very uncer- 
tainty I came back here, without well knowing why." 

'' Of course, then, you have never heard the catastrophe of your adventure 
with Crofts. It was a lucky hit for him." 
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•* How so f I cbn*t nmderataiid you/* 

'^ Simply tiiis : — Crofts was discovered in the nomimg, sefer^j wounded, 
where yon left him, his accoant being, that he had been waylaid by a parly 
of rebels, who had obtained the cotmtersign of the night, and passed th« 
•entry in rarious disguises. You yourself — for so, at least, I siH-mise it 
must have been — ^were designated the prime mover of the scheme, and a 
goremment reward was offered for your apprehension. Crofts was knighted, 
and appointed to the staff— the reward of his loyalty and courago---of tlie 
exact details of which my memory is, unfortunately, little tenacious." 

"And the truth of the occurrence was never known?" 

"What I have told you is the only version eurrent. I have reasoa to 
remember so much of it, for I was then, and am still, one of the legal 
advisers of the Crown, and was consulted on the case, of which, I confess, I 
always had my misgivings. There was a rage, however, for rewarding 
loyalty, as it was termed, at the period, and the story went the round of the 
papers. Now, I fancy Crofts would just as soon not see you back again* 
He has made all he can of the adventure, aoid would as Hef have it quiotly 
forgotten." 

" But can I suffer it to rest here ? Is such an imputation to lie on iBj 
character as he would cast on me ?** 

" Take no steps in the matter on that score : vindication is time enough 
when the attack is made directly: besides, where should you find your 
witness — ^where is the third party, who could prore your innocence, and 
that all you did was in self-defence ? — ^without his testimony, your stoty 
would go for nothing. No, no. Be well satisfied if the charge is soffered 
to sleep, which is not unlikely. Crofts would scarcely like to confess that 
his antagonist was little more than a child; his prowess would gain noUung 
by the avowal ; besides, the world goes well with him latterly : it is bat a 
month ago, I think, he succeeded, unexpectedly, to a large landed pro- 
perty.** 

T^e stranger, whose name was M'Dougall, continued to talk for some 
time longer, most kindly volunteered to advise me in the difficult position I 
found myself, and having given me his address in town, wished me a good 
night and departed. 

It was to no purpose 1 laid my head on my pillow ,• tired and fafe*gued 
as I was, I could not sleep ; the prospect of fresh troubles awaiting me 
made me restless and feverish, and I longed for day to break, that I might 
manfully confront whatever danger was before me, and oppose a stout heart 
io the arrows of adverse fortune. My accidental meeting with the stranger 
also reassured my coto^ge, and I felt gratified to think that snch rencontres 
in life are the sunny spots which iUumxQe Our career is tiie world — ^tke har- 
bingers of bright days to come. 

This feeling was still more strongly impressed on me as I entered tin 
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small room on the ground-floor at the Castle, where was the secretary's 
office, and beheld MDongall seated in an arm-chair, reading the newspaper 
of the . day. I could not help connecting his presence there with some 
kindly intention towards me, and already regarded him as mj friend. 
Major Barton stood at the secretary's side, and whispered from time to time 
in his ear. 

''I have before me certain information, sir," said the secretary, addressing 
me, ''that you were connected with parties who took an active part in the 
late rebellion in this country, and by them sent over to France to negotiate 
co-operation and assistance from that quarter" — ^Barton here whispered 
something, and the secretary resumed— ''and in continuance of this scheme 
are at present here." 

" I have only to observe, sir, that I left Ireland a mere boy, when, what- 
ever my opinions might have been, they were, I suspect, of small moment 
to his majesty's government ; that I have served some years in the French 
army, during which period I neither corresponded with any one here, nor 
had intercourse with any from Ireland ; and lastly, that I have come back 
unaccredited by any party, not having, as I believe, a single acquaintance in 
the island." 

" Do you still hold a commission in the French service ?" 

" No, sir. I resigned my grade as captain some time since." 

" What were your reasons for that step P" 

" They were of a purely personal nature, having no concern with politics 
of any sort. I should, therefore, ask of you not to demand them. I can 
only say, they reflect neither on my honour nor my loyalty." 

" His loyalty ! Would you ask him, sir, how he applies the term, and to 
what sovereign and what government the obedience is rendered?" said 
Barton, with a half smile of malicious meanings 

" Very true. Barton — ^the question is most pertinent." 

"When I said loyalty, sir," said I, in answer, "I confess I did not ex- 
press myself as clearly as I intended. I meant, however, that an Irishman, 
and a subject of his Majesty George m., as I now am, no act of mine in the 
French service ever compromised me." 

" Why, surely, you fought against the allies of your own countiy." 

" True, sir. I speak only with reference to the direct interests of England. 
I was a soldier of the Emperor, but never a spy under his government." 

" Your name is amongst those who never claimed the indemnity P How 
is this?" 

"I never heard of it. I never knew such an act was neoeasaiy. I am 
not guilty of any crime, nor do I see any reason to seek a favour." 

"Weli^ well; the gracious intentions of the Crown lead us to look 
leniently on the past. A moderate bail for your appearance when called on, 
and your own recognisances for the same object, wHl suffice." < 
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''I am quite willing to do the latter; but as t^ bail, I repeat it, I have 
not one I could ask for such a service." 

" No relative P— no friend ?" 

''Come, come, young gentleman,'^ said M^ougall, speaking for the 
first time, " recollect yourself. Try if you can't remember some one who 
would assist you at this conjuncture." 

Basset was the only name I could think of, and however absurd the idea 
of a service from such a quarter, I deemed that, as my brother's agent, he 
would scarce refuse me. I thought that Barton gave a very peculiar grin 
as I mentioned the name ; but my own securities being entered into, and a 
few formal questions answered, I was told I was at liberty to seek out the 
bail required. 

Once more in the streets, I turned my steps towards Basset's house, 
where I hoped, at all events, to learn some tidings of my brother. I was 
not long in arriving at the street, and speedily recognised the old house, 
whose cobwebbed windows and unwashed look reminded me of former 
times. The veiy sound of the heavy iron knocker awoke its train of recol- 
lections ; and when the door was opened, and I saw the narrow hall, with its 
cracked lamp and damp, discoloured waUs, the old heart-sinking with which 
they once inspired me came back again, and I thought of Tony Basset, when 
his very name was a thing of terror to me. 

Mr. Basset, I was told, was at court, and I was shown into the office to 
await his return. The gloomy little den, I knew it well, with its dirty 
shelves of dirtier papers, its old tin boxes, and its rickety desk, at which 
two meanly-dressed starveling youths were busy writing. They turned a 
rapid glance towards me as I entered ; and, as they resumed their occupa- 
tion, I could hear a muttered remark upon my dress and appearance, 
the purport of which I did not catch. 

I sat for some time patiently, expecting Bassef s arrival, but, as the time 
stole by, I grew wearied with waiting, and determined on ascertaining, if I 
might, from the clerks, some intelligence concerning my brother. 

** Have you any business with Mr. Burke ?" said the youth I addressed, 
while his features assumed an expression of vulgar joculiuity. 

" Yes," was my brief reply. 

" Wouldn't a letter do as well as a personal mterview ?" said the other, 
with an air of affected courtesy. 

" Perhaps so," I replied, too deeply engaged in my own thoughts to mind 
their flippant impertinence. 

"Then mind you direct your letter 'Churchyard, Loughrea;' or, if you 
want to be particular, say, 'Family vault.^ " 

"Is he dead? Is George dead?" 

"That's hard to say," interposed the other, "but they've buried him, 
that's certain." 
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Like a stiumin^ bloir, the shock of iJus wbws left me uoable to speak or 
hear. A maze of xonfosed thoughts crossed and jostled each other ia mj 
brain, and I could neither collect myself, nor listen to what was said aroimd 
me. My £i^ qlear memory v^ of a thousand little ehildish tcaits of love 
whieh had once passed between us. Tokens of affection long forgotten now 
roshed freshly to my mind ; and he whom, a moment before, I had eon* 
demned as wanting in all brotherly feeling; I now sorrowed fox wiik true 
grief. The low and vulgar insolence of the speakers made no impression on 
me; aai when, in answer to mj questions, they narrated the manner <rf kis 
death — a ferer oontracted after some debanch at Oxford — ^I only hesfd the 
tidii^, but did not notice the unfeeling tone ii was eonYejed in. My bpo< 
ther dead ! — ^tbe only one of kith or kindred belonging to me. How slight 
the tie seemed bat a few moments back ! What would I not give for it 
now ? l^en, for the first time, did I know how the heart can heap up its 
stores of consolation in secrecy ; and how nnoonscionsly the mind can dwdli 
on hopes it has neyer confessed even to itself! How I fancied to mjsdf 
onr meeting, and thought <jvev the long pent-up affection years of abseaee 
had aociimnlated, now flowing in a gushing stream from heart to heart! 
The granre is indeed hallowed when tlte grass of the ehurchyard earn e0v«r 
all memory, save that of love. We dwell on every good gift of the bst one* 
as though no unworthy thought could cross that little mound of earth — the 
barrier between two worlds ! Sad and sorrow-struck, I covered my face 
with ray hands, and did not notice that Mr. Basset had entered, and takcm 
his place at the desk. 

His voice, every harjsh tone of which I well remembered, first made 
me aware of his presence. I lifted my eyes, and there he stood, liltle 
changed, indeed, since I had seen him last. The hard hues about the montb 
had grown deeper, the brow more furrowed, and the hair more mixed vriA^ 
giej, but in other respects he was the same. As I gazed at him I oonid not 
help fancying that time makes less impression on men of coarse, unfeelmg 
mould, than on natures of a finer temper. The world's changes leave bo 
trace on the stem surface of the one, while they are wearing deep tracts of 
sorrow in the other. 

" Insert the advertisement again, Simms," said he, addressing one of the 
clerks, " and let it appear in some paper of the seaport towns. Among the 
Plemish or Erench smugglers who frequent them there might be some ono 
to give the information. They must be aide to show that though Thomas 
Burke " 

I started at the sound of my name. The motion surprised him — he looked 
round and perceived me. Quick and piercing as Ids glance was, I could not 
trace any sign of recognition, although, as he scanned my features, and suf- 
fered his eyes to wander over my dress, I perceived that hii was no mere 
chance or cursory observation. 
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•* Wi^, «ir,** said he, at length, " is your hoBiness here with me ?" 

" Yes ; but I would speak with you in private." 

" Come in here, then. MeanVhile, Sam, make out that deed — ^for we may 
g9 oa without the proof of demise.'' 

Few and vague as the words were, their real meaning flashed on me, and 
I pereeiTed that Mr. Basset was engaged in the search of some evidence of 
mj death, doubtless, to enable the heir-at-law to succeed to the estates of 
my brother. The moment the idea struck me, I felt assured of its certainty, 
and at osoe detennined on the plan I should adof^t. 

" You have inserted an advertisement regarding a Mr. Burke," said I, as 
soon, as the door was closed, and we were alone together — " what are the 
paHioidar circmnstanees of which you desire proof ?** 

** The place, date, and manner of his death," replied he, slowly — " for, 
^magh. informed that sudi occurred abroad, an authentic evidence of the 
&et will save some trouble. Circumstances to identify the individual with 
the person we mean, of course, must be affared — showing whence he came, 
kis probable age, and so on. Por this intelligence I am prepared to pay 
liberally — at least a hundred pounds may be thought so." 

" It is a question of succession to some property, I have heard.** 

** Yes ; but the information is not of such moment as you may suppose," 
replied he, quickly — ^and, with the wariness of his calling, anticipating the 
value I might be disposed to place on my intelligence — "we are satisfied 
with the fact of the death ; and even, were it otherwise, the individual most 
concerned is littb likely to disprove the belief — his own reasons will, pro- 
bacy, keep him from visiting Ireland." 

^'Indeed 1" I exclaimed, the word escaping my lips ^e I could cheek its 
utterance. 

"Even so," resumed he; "but this, of course, has no interest for you. 
Your accent bespeaks you a foreigner — have you any information to offer on 
thb matter P* 

** Yes ; if we speak of the same individual who may have left this country 
about 180Q, as a boy of some fourteoi years of age, and entered the Ecoie 
Fofyteeknique of Paris.*'' 

*Like enougL Continue, if you please — what became of him after- 
wasids ?" 

*^ He joined the Trench service, attained the rank of captain, and then left 
the anny — came back to Ireland — and now, sir, stands before you." 

Mr. Basset never changed a muscle of his face as I made this declaration. 
6o nnmoved, so stolid was his look, that, for a moment or two, I believed 
him incredulous of my story ; but this impression soon gave way, as with 
Ym eyes bent sm. me, he said : 

"I kacv you, sir, I know yon, the mjcaouent I passed you in the oj£ee 
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without — but it miglit have fared ill with you to have let my recognition 
appear." 

" As how P— I do not understand you." 

''My clerks there might have given information for the sake of the 
reward — and once in Newgate, there was an end of all negotiation." 

" You must speak more intelligibly, sir, if you wish me to comprehend 
you. I am unaware of any circumstance which should threaten me with 
such a fate." 

" Have you foi^tten Captain Crofts — Montague Crofts ?" said Basset, 
in a low whisper, while a smile of insulting malice crossed his features. 

" No ; I remember him well— what of him P" 

" What of him ! He charges you with a capital felony— a crime for 
which the laws have little pity here, whatever your French habits may 
have taught you to regard it. Yes — ^the attempt to assassinate an officer 
in his majesty's service, when foiled by him in an effort to seduce the 
soldiery, is an offence which might have a place in your memory." 

" Can the man be base enough to make such a charge as this against me 
— a boy, as I then was ?" 

"You were not alone— remember that fact." 

" True ; and most thankful am I for it. There is one, at least, ean prove 
my innocence, if I can but discover him." 

''You will find that a matter of some difficulty. Your worthy friend, and 
early preceptor, was transported five years since." 

"Poor fellow — I could better bear to hear that he was dead." 

"There are many of your opinion on that head," said Basset, with a 
savage grin ; " but the fellow was too cunning for all the lawyers — and his 
conviction, at last, was only effected by a stratagem." 

"A stratagem !" exclaimed I, in amazement. 

" It was neither more nor less. Darby was arraigned four several times, 
but always acquitted. Now, it was defective evidence — ^now, a lenient 
jury — now, an informal indictment — but so was it, he escaped the meshes of 
the law, though every one knew him guilty of a hundred offences. At last, 
Major Barton resolved on another expedient. Darby was arrested in Ennis 
— thrown into gaol — kept four weeks in a dark ceU, on prison fare— and at 
the end, one morning, the hangman appeared to say his hour was come, 
and that the warrant for his execution had arrived. It was to take place, 
without judge or jury, within the four walls of the gaol. The scheme suc- 
ceeded — ^his courage feU — and he offered, if his life was spared, to plead 
guilty to any transportable felony, for which the grand jury would send up 
true bills. He did so, and was then undergoing the sentence." 

" Great Heavens ! and can such iniquity be tolerated in a land where men 
call themselves Christians ?" exclaimed I, as I heard this to the end. 
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"Iniquity!" repeated he, in mockery, "to rid the country of a rujfian, 
stained with every crime — a fellow mixed up in every outrage in the land. 
Is this your notion of iniquity P Not so do I reckon it ; and if I have told 
you of it now, it is that you may learn, that when loyal and well-affected 
men are trusted with the execution of the laws, the principle of justice is of 
more moment than the nice distinction of legal subtleties. You may learn 
a lesson from it worth acquiring." 

" I ! how can it affect me or my fortunes ?" 

" More nearly than you think. I have told you of the accusation which 
hangs over your head ; weigh it well, and deliberate what are your chances 
of escape. We must not waste time in discussing your innocence. The 
jury who will try the cause will be more difficult of belief than you suspect. 
Neither the opinions you are charged with, your subsequent escape, nor 
your career in !France, will contribute to your exculpation, even had you 
evidence to adduce in your favour ; but you have not. Your only witness is 
equally removed, as by death itself. On what do you depend, then ? Con- 
scious innocence ! Nine out of every ten who mount the scaffold proclaim 
the same ; but I never heard that the voice that cried it stifled the word 
'guilty/ No, sir. I tell you, solemnly, you will be condemned !" 

The tone of his voice, as he spoke the last few words, made my very 
blood run cold. The death of a soldier, on the field of battle, had no 
terrors for me — but the execrated fate of a felon I could not confront. The 
pallor of my cheek, the trembling of my limbs, must have betrayed my 
emotion — ^for even Basset seemed to pity me, and pressed me down into a 
chair. 

" There is one way, however, to avoid all the danger," said he, after a 
pause — "an easy and a certain way both. You have heard of the adver- 
tisements for information respecting your death, which it was surmised had 
occurred abroad. Now, you are unknown here — ^without a single acquaint- 
ance to recognise or remember you — ^why should not you, under another 
name, come forward with these proofs ? By so doing, you secure your own 
escape, and can claim the reward." 

""What, perjure myself, that I may forfeit my inheritance !" 

"As to the inheritance," said he, sneeringly, "your tenure does not 
promise a very long enjoyment of it." 

" Were it but a day — ^an hour !" exclaimed I, passionately, " I will make 
no compromise with my honour. On their own heads be it, who sentence an 
innocent man to death — better such even on a scaffold, than a life of igno- 
miny and vain regret." 

" The dark hours of a gaol change men's sentiments wonderfully," said 
he, slowly. " I have known some who faced death in its wildest and most 
appalling shape, shrink from it like cowards, when it came in the guise of 
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a Qommoii exeeationer. Come, sir, be adviaed hj me, ttAed at least on 
vhat I hare said, and if there be any paib in life, y/here a moderate $nm 
Bftj assist yon " 

** Peace, sir — ^I b^ of yoa to be silent ; ii jdxj be that yoQ.r connsel is 
prompted by kindly feeling towards me ; but, if you ^ifonld have me think 
so, say no more of this — my mind is made up.^ 

" Wait until to-morrow, in any case ; perhaps some other plan may wa%- 
gest itself. What say you to America — ^have yoa any objeetkm to go 

Had ycm asked me the question an hour since, I had replied, ^ None 
vhatever.' Now it is differei^ ; my departure would be like the flight of 
a gsilty man. I cannot do it." 

^Better the flight, than the fate of one,^ muttered Basset, between his 
teeth, while at the same instant the sound of voices talking loudly togeite: 
was heard in the haU without. 

"Tlunk again, before it is too late ; Fememl)er what I have told yoa: 
your opinions, your career, your associates, are not such as to reoommend 
you to the favourable oonsideration of a jury. Is your case strong enough 
to oppose all these? Sir Montague will roskt liberal terms — ^he has ao 
desire to expose the calamities of a family.'' 

'* Kr Montague ! — of whom do you speak ?" 

• Sir Montague Crofts," said Basset, reddening, for he had unwittingly 
suffered the name to escape his lips. " Are you ignorant that he is jowr 
rektire — a distant one, it is true — ^but your nearest of kin notwiUistand- 
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And the heir to the estate V* said I, suddenly, as a new light flashed on 
my mind. "The heir, in the event of my life lapsing?'' Bai^et nodded 
sa assent. 

** You played a deq> game, kt,** said I, drawing a long breath, "but you 
nefer were near winning it.^' 

" Nor you either," said he, throwing wide the door between the two 
rooms. " I hear a voice without there, that settles the question for ever.** 

At the same instant. Major Barton entered, followed by two men. 

•^ I suspected I should find you here, sir," said he, addressing me. "You 
need scarcely trouble my worthy friend for his bail I arrest you now under 
a warrant of felony." 

^ A fdony 1*^ exclaimed Basset, with a counterfeited astonishmesEt in his 
kwk. ** Mr. Burke accused of such a crime f* 

I could not utter a word— indignation and shame overpowered me, weA, 
merely motioning with my hand that I was ready to accompany him, I fol- 
lowed to the door, at wl^fa a carriage was'^tauding, getting into vhidi we 
^ve towards Kewgatte. V 
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CHAPTBIt XXXTII. 

THB VEBSL ATBBTSD. 

Iv I !mi« dwelt witli unxieceasaErj proloitj om this dark portioE «f nqr 
r, it is because the only Icbboii my life teaches has lain in flimilar pas- 
The train of eyils which flows from one misdirection in eailj life, 
the axisfbrtTmes which ensue from a single false and inconsiderate step, fre- 
quently darken the whole subsequent career. This I now thought over in 
the solitade of my cell. However I could acquit myself of the crime laid 
to my charge, I could not so easily absolve my heart of the early folly 
whieh made me suppose that the regeneration of a land should be accom- 
plished by the efforts of a sanguinary and bigoted rabble. To this error 
ODsId I trace every false step I made in life — ^to this eause attribute the 
long struggle I endured between my love of liberty and my detestation of 
mdb rule ; and yet how many years did it cost me to learn, that to alleviate 
the burdens of the oppressed may demand a greater exercise of tyranny 
than ever their rulers practised towards them. Like many others, I lodged 
to Zr«nce as the land of freedom — but where was despotism so unbounded! 
where the sway of one great mind so unlimited 1 They had bartered liberty 
for equality, and because the pressure was equal on all, they deemed them- 
selves free ; while the privileges of class with us suggested the sense -of 
bondage to the poor man, whose actual freedom was yet unencumtoed. 

Of all the day-dreams of my boyhood, the ambition of military glory alone 
siimved, and that lived on amid the dreary solitude (^f my prison, comfoit- 
mg many a lonely hour by memories of the past. The glittering ranks of 
the mounted squadrons, the deep-toned thunder of the artillery, the solid 
masses of the infantry, immovable beneath the rush of cavalry, were pictures 
I eould dwell on for hours and days ; and my deurest wish could point to no 
h^her destiny than to be once more a soldier in the ranks of France. 

During all this time my mind seldom reverted to the circumstances of my 
imprisonment, nor did I feel the anxiety for the result my position might 
well have suggested. The conscious sense of my innocence kept the flame 
of hope alive, without suffering it either to flicker or vary. It burned like 
a steady Are within me, and made even the dark cells of a gaol a pl^ce of 
repose and tranquiUity. And thus time rolled on, the hours of pleasure 
and bappiness to thousands, too short and flitting for the enjoyments they 
brought. They went by, also, to the prisoner as to one who waits on the 
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bank of -the stream, nor knows what fortune may await him on his Yoyage. 
A stubborn feeling of conscious right had prevented my taking even the 
ordinary steps for my defence, and the day of trial was now drawing nigh, 
without any preparation on my part. I was ignorant how essential the 
habits and skill of an advocate are in the conduct of every case, however 
simple, and implicitly relied on my guiltlessness, as though men can read 
the heart of a prisoner and know its workings. 

M'Dougall, the only member of the bar I knew even by name, had ac- 
cepted a judicial appointment in India, and was already on his way thither, 
so that I had neither friend nor adviser in my difficulty. Were it otherwise, 
I felt I could scarcely have bent my pride to that detail of petty circum- 
stances which an advocate might deem essential to my vindication, and 
was actually glad to think that I should owe the assertion of my innocence 
to nothing less than the pure fact. 

cWhen November at length arrived, I learned that the trial had been 
deferred to the following February ; and so listless and indifferent had im- 
prisonment made me, that I heard the intelligence without impatience or 
regret. The publicity of a court of justice, its exposure to the gaze and ob- 
servation of the crowd who throng there, were subjects of more shrinking 
dread to my heart than the weight of an accusation which, though false, 
might peril my life, and for the first time I rejoiced that I was friendless. 
Yes, it brought bahn and comfort to me to think that none would need to 
blush at my relationship, nor weep over my fate. Sorrow has surely eaten 
deeply into our natures, when we derive pleasure and peace firom what, in 
happier circumstances, are the sources of regret. 

Let me now hasten on. My reader will readily forgive me if I pass with 
rapid steps over a portion of my story, the memory of which has not yet lost 
its bitterness. The day at last came, and amid all the ceremonies of a pri- 
son I was marched from my cell to the dock. How strange the sudden re- 
volution of feeling, from the solitude and silence of a gaol to the crowded 
court, teeming with looks of eager curiosity, dread, or perhaps compassion, 
all turned towards him, who himself, half forgetful of his condition, gazes on 
the great mass in equal astonishment and surprise. 

My thoughts at once recurred to a former moment of my life, when I 
stood accused among the Chouan prisoners before the tribunal of Paris ; but 
though the proceedings were less marked by excitement and passion, the 
stem gravity of the English procedure was far more appalling ; and in the 
absence of all which could stir the spirit to any effort of its own, it pressed 
with a more solemn dread on the mind of a prisoner. 

I have said I would not linger over this part of my life. I could not do 
so if f would. Beal events, and the impressions they made upon me — ^facts, 
and the passing emotions of my mind, are strangely confused and com- 
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mingled in my memory ; and although certain minute and trivial things are 
graven in my recollection, others of moment have escaped me unrecorded. 

The nsQsl ceremonial went forward, the jury were empannelled, and the 
derk of the Crown read aloud the indictment, to which my plea of ''Not 
Qtiilty** was at once recorded. Then the judge asked if I were provided 
with counsel, and hearing that I was not, appointed a junior barrister to act 
for me, and the trial began. 

I was not the first person who, accused of a crime of which he felt inno- 
cent, yet was so overwhelmed by the statements of imputed guilt — so 
confused by the inextricable web of truth and falsehood, artfully entangled, 
that he actually doubted his own convictions, when opposed to views so 
strongly at variance with them. 

The first emotion of the prisoner is a feeling of surprise to discover that 
one utterly a stranger — the lawyer he has, perhaps, never seen — ^whose name 
he never so much as heard of — ^is perfectly conversant with his own histofy, 
and, as it were by intuition, seems acquainted with his very thoughts and 
motives. Tracing out not only a line of actmg, but of devising, he con- 
ceives a story of which the accused is the hero, and invests his narrative 
with all the appliances to belief which result horn time, and place, and cir- 
cumstance. 

No wonder that the very accusation should strike terror into the soul. 
No wonder that the statement of guilt should cause heart-sinking to him 
who, conscious that all is not untrue, may feel that his actions can be 
viewed in another and a very different light to that which conscience sheds 
over them. 

Such, so far as I remember, was the channel of my thoughts. At first 
mere astonishment at the accuracy of detail regarding my name, age, and 
condition in life, was uppermost, and then succeeded a sense of indignant 
anger at the charges laid against me, which yielded gradually to a feeling of 
confusion as the advocate continued, which again merged iato a sort of 
dubious fear as I heard many trivial facts repeated, some of which my 
refreshed memory acknowledged as true, but of which my puzzled brain 
could not detect the inapplicability to sustain the accusation — all ending in 
a chaos of bewilderment, where conscience itself was lost, and nothing left 
to guide or direct the reason. 

Ths counsel informed the jury, that although they were no tplaced in the 
box to try me on any charge of a political offence, they must bear in mind 
that the murderous assault of which I was accused was merely part of a sys- 
tem organised to overthrow the government ; that, young as I then was, I 
was in intimate connexion with the disaffected party, which the mistaken 
leniency of the Crown had not thoroughly eradicated on the termination of 
the late rebellion, my constant companion being one whose crimes were 
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alreftdy imderg(mi^ their \mk too meroif ol pimishment in tronsporfatioB loc 
life ; thftty to tamper with the military, I had succeeded in iatrodueii:^ nj^ 
sedf into the barradi, irere I obtained the confidence of a weak-iainded bat 
good-natured officer o£ the regiment. 

'^ These sdiemes,'' ecmtinued he^ " were but partially soeoessfuL My datift> 
guished client was then aa ^cer of the corps, and with that erer-watchliil 
loyalty which has dLstinguished him, he determined to keep a T%ilanEt cgpt €■ 
this intruder, who, from circumstances of youth and apparent imuxxnce, 
already had won upon the eonfidence of the majority of the regimeikt ; 
was this impression, a false one. An event, apparently little likely to 
a treasonable intention^ soon unmasked the true chsoncter of the 
and the nature of his mission." 

He then proceedec( to narrate with circumstantial accuracy the m^b& in 
the George's-streei barracks, when Hilliard, Crofts, and some others came 
wfthBubbletonto his quarters to decide a wager between two of the pirtioL 
Calling the attention of the jury to this part of the case, he detailed tbe 
scene which oecuned, and if I could trust my memory, noi a phrascy not ft 
word escaped him, which had been. said. 

^ It waa theoy geatloDen," said he, ''at that instant^ that the prisoner'a 
habitual caution failed him, and an unguarded moment developed the fidl 
story of his guilt. Csqirtain Bubbleton lost the wager, of which my dStnt 
was the wiuier. The habits of the service are peremptory in these BEWtteis ; 
it was necessary that payment should be made at once. BubUeton had noi 
the means of dischai^ng his debt, and while he looked around amcmg ha 
comrades for assistance, the prisoner steps forward and supplies the tatm, 
Mark what followed. A sudden call of s^vice now summoned the cheers 
beneath, aiUl save Crofts, who, not being on duty, had no necessity for «e- 
compaaying them. 

"The bank-note so oppo^unely furnished by the prisoner lay on the 
table, and thisCnsftsproeeeded leisurely to open and examine before he left 
the room. Siowly unfolding the paper, he spread it out before hbn, and 
what, think you, gentlemen, did the paper display ? A Bank* of England 
bill for twenty poiutds, you'll say, of course. Far from it, indeed ! The 
paper was a Eteneh assignat, Wring the worda—^Fayez au porieur U 
somme de deux milU livres.' Yes, the sum so carelessly thrown on the table 
by this youth was an ord^ for eighty pounds, issued by the French gof ^n- 
ssent. 

" Remember the period, gestlfnien, when this occurred : we had }«ii 
fseaed the thredidd of a most fearful and sanguinary rebellion — the tna- 
^Ihty of the knd scarce restored after a eonvubicm that shook th« ^ravj 
eoBstitution and the throne to their oentres—the interference of Ftmk6» k 
the afiyr» of the oouatty had nei been » mere Ihreat^her ships had laikd, 
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her armies had landed, and thongli the brarery and the lojaltjof our troops 
had made the expedition result in utter defeat and overthrow, the emissaries 
of the land of anarcliy yet lingered on our shores, £md disseminated that 
treason in secret, which openly they dared not proclaim. If they were 
sparing of their blood, they were lavisli of their gold — ^what they failed in 
courage they supplied in assignats. Large promises of gain, rich offers of 
booty, were rife throughout the land, and wherever disaffection lurked, or 
rebellion lingered, the enemy of England found congenial allies. * Nothing 
too base, nothing too low for this confederacy of crime ; neither was any- 
thing too lowly in condition or too humble in efficiency. Treason cannot 
ehoose its agents ; it must take the tools which chance and circumstances 
offer ; they may be the refuse of mankind, but if inefficient for good, they 
are not the less active for evil. Such a one was the youth who now stands 
a prisoner before you, and here was the price of his disloyalty." 

At these words he held up triumphantly the French assignat and wa^ed 
it before the eyes of the court. However little the circumstances weighed 
within me, such was the impression manifestly produced upon the jury, hj 
this piece of corroborative evidence^ that a thiill of anxiety for the result san 
suddenly through me. 

Until that moment I believed Darby had repossessed himself of the as»%> 
not when Crofts lay insensible on the ground — ^at least I remembered weU 
that he stooped over him and appeared to take something from him. While 
I was puzzling my mind on this point, I did not remark that the lawyer was 
proceeding to impress on the juij the fall force of conviction such a cir- 
enn»tance implied. 

The offer I had made to Crofts to barter l^e assignat for an English note 
-—my urgent entreaty to have it restored to me— the arguments I had em- 
ployed to persuade hhn that no suspidon could attach to my possession of it 
-—were all narrated with so little of exa^eration, that I was actually unable 
to say what assertion I could object to, while I was conscious that the in- 
ferences sought to be drawn from them were false and unjust. 

Having displayed with consummate skill the critical position this paper 
had invdved me in, he took the opportunity of contrasting the anxiety I 
evinced for my escape from my difficulty, with the temperate conduct of my 
antagonist, whose loyalty left him no other course than to retain possession 
di the note, and ijiquire into the cireumstances hj which it reached my 
hands. 

Irritated by the steady determination of Crofts, it was said that I endear 
voured by opprobrious epithets and insultinglanguage to provoke a quarrdl» 
which a sense of my infmority as an antagonist rendered a thing impossible 
to be thought of. Baffled in every way, I was said to have rushed from the 
rooa, double^kckisg it «■ the oaliide> and kuxkd down tlie stairs aad out 
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of the barrack, not to escape, however, but with a purpose very different — 
to return in a few moments accompanied by three fellows, whom I passed 
with the guard as men wishing to recruit. 

To ascend the stairs, unlock the door, and fall on the imprisoned officer, 
was the work of an instant. His defence, although courageous and reso- 
lute, was but brief. His sword being broken, he was felled by a blow of a 
bludgeon, and thus believed dead. The ruffians ransacked his pockets, and 
departed: 

The same countersign which admitted, passed them out as they went, and 
when morning broke the wounded man was found weltering in his blood, 
but with life still remaining, and strength enough to recount what had 
occurred. By a mere accident, it was stated, the French bank-note had not 
been consigned to his pocket, but fell during the struggle, and was dis« 
covered the next day on the floor. 

These were the leading features of an accusation, which, however im- 
probable, while thus briefly and boldly narrated, hung together with a 
wonderful coherence in the speech of the lawyer, supported as they were by 
the number of small circumstances corroboratory of certain immaterial por- 
tions of the story. Thus, the political opinions I professed, the doubtful-— 
nay, equivocal — ^position I occupied, the intercourse with France or French- 
men, as proved by the billet de ba»que, my sudden disappearance after the 
event, and my escape thither, where I continued to live until, as it was 
alleged, I believed that years had eradicated all trace of, if not my crime, 
myself,— «uch were the statements displayed with all the specious inferences 
of habitual plausibility, and to confirm which, by evidence, Sir Montague 
Croffcs was called to give his testimony. 

There was a murmur of expectancy through the court as this well-known 
individual's name was pronounced, and in a few moments the throng around 
the inner bar opened, and a tall figure appeared upon the witness-table. 
The same instant that I caught sight of his features he had turned his 
glance on me, and we stood for some seconds confronting each other. 
Mutual defiance seemed the gage between us ; and I saw, with a thrill of 
savage pleasure, that, after a minute or so, his cheek flushed, and he averted 
his face, and appeared ill at ease and uncomfortable. 

To the first questions of the lawyer he answered with evident constraint, 
and in a low, subdued voice ; but soon recovering Ids self-possession, gave 
his testimony freely and boldly, corroborating by his words all the state- 
ments of his advocate. By both the court and the jury he was heard with 
attention and deference ; and when he took a passing occasion to allude to 
his loyalty and attachment to the constitution, the senior judge interrupted 
him, by saying, 

" On that point. Sir Montague, no second opinion can exist. Your cha- 
racter for unimpeachable honour is well known to the court." 
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The examination was brief — ^lasting scarcely lialf an hour ; and when the 
young lawyer came forward to put some questions as cross-examination, his 
want of instruction and ignorance were at once seen, and the witness was 
dismissed almost immediately. 

Sir Montague's advocate declined calling any other witness. The regi- 
ment to which his client then belonged was on foreign service, but he felt 
satisfied that the case required nothing in addition to the evidence the jury 
had heard. 

A few moments of deliberation ensued among the members of the bench, 
and then the senior judge called on my lawyer to proceed with the defence. 
The young barrister rose with diffidence, and expressed in few words his 
inability to rebut the statements that had been made by any evidence in his 
power to produce. " The prisoner, my lord," said he, " has confided no- 
thing to me of his case. I am ignorant of everything, save what has taken 
place in open court." 

" It is true, my lord," said I, interrupting. *' The facts of this unhappy 
circumstance are known but to three individuals. You have already heard 
the version which one of them has given : you shall now hear mine. The 
third, whose testimony might incline the balance in my favour, is, I am told, 
no longer in this country ; and I have only to discharge the debt I feel 
due to myself, and to my own honour, by narrating the real occurrence, 
and leave the issue in your hands, to deal with as your consciences may 
dictate." 

With the steadiness of purpose truth inspires, and in few words, I nar- 
rated the whole of my adventure with Crofts, down to the moment of 
Barby^s sudden appearance. I told of what passed between us, and 
how the altercation, that began in angry words, terminated in a personal 
struggle, where, as the weaker, I was overcome, and lay beneath the weapon 
of my antagonist, by which already I had received a severe and dangerous 
wound. 

" I should hesitate here, my lords,'* said I, "before I spoke of one 
who then came to my aid, if I did not know that he is abready removed by a 
heavy sentence, both from the penalty his gallant conduct might call down 
on him, and the enmity which the prosecutor would as certainly pursue him 
with ; but he is beyond the reach of either, and I may speak of him freely." 
I then told of Darby's appearance that night in the barrack, disguised as 
a ballad-singer; how, in this capacity, he passed the sentry, and was present 
in the room when the officers entered to decide the wager ; that he had 
quitted it soon after their arrival, and only returned on hearing the noise of 
the. scuffle between Crofts and myself. The struggle itself I remembered 
but imperfectly, but, so far as my memory bore me out, recapitulated to 
the court. 
" I will relate, my lords," said I, " the few events which followed— not 
VOL. n. u 
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that they euL in aaj wise eonoborate the plain stsfcement I iunre made, nor 
indeed that thej bear, save remotely, on the events mentioBed*-bnt I iriU 
do so in the hope — ^a faint hope it is — that in this ooort there might be 
found some one person who conld add his testimony to mine;, and say, 
'This is true; to that I can myself bear witness.' '* 

With this brief preface, I told how Darby had brought me to a house in 
an obscure street, in which a man, apparently dying, was stretched upon a 
miserable bed. That while my wound was being dressed, a car came to the 
door, with the intention of con?eying the sick man away somewhere. This, 
howcTer, was deemed impossible, so near did his last hour appear ; and in 
his place I was taken off, and placed cm board the vessel bound f<» France. 

" Of my career in tiiat country it is needless that I should speak ; it can 
neither ^kaaw lig^t upon the events which preceded it, nor have any interest 
for the oonrt. My commission as a captain ai the Impmal Hussars maj, 
however, testify the position that I occupied, while the certificate of the 
minister of war on the bad^ will show that I quitted the service volunta- 
rily, and with honaur." 

" The court would advise you, sir,'' said the judge, ''not to advert to 
circumstances which, while they contribate nothing to your exculpation, 
may have a very serious effect on the minds of the jury against you. Have 
you any witnesses to call ?" 

" None, my lord." 

A pause of some minutes ensued, when the only sounds in the court were 
the whisp^ong tones of Crafts' voioe, as he said something into his counsel's 
ear. The lawyer rose. 

" My task, my lords," said he, '' k a short one. Indeed, in all proba- 
bility, I need not trouble either yonr lardsfaq»s ot the jury with an addi- 
tional woid on a case where tiie evidenee so conclusively establishes the 
guilt of the accnsed, and where the attempt to contradict it has been so 
abortive. Never, perhaps, was a story narrated within the walls of a court 
80 full of improbable — ^might I not almost say impossible— everts, as that 
of the prisoner." He then recapitulated with rapid but accurate detail the 
principal drcumstancet of my story, bestowiog some brief comment on each 
as he went. He sneered at the aooount of the struggle, and turned the 
whole description of the contest with Crofts into ridicule, calling on the 
jury to bestow a glance on the manly strength and vigorous proportions of 
his cli^t, and then remember the age of his antagonist — a boy of fourteen. 
''I foigot, gentlemen— I ask your pardon— he confesses to cme ally, this 
famous piper. I really did hope that was a name we had done with for 
ever. I indulged the dream, that among the memories of an awfiol period, 
this was never to recur ; but, unhappily, the expectaticm was delusive. Die 
fellow is brought once more before us ; and, perhaps, for the first time in his 
long life of iniquity* charged with a crime he did not oommit." In a few 
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scnteacea be expIaiDed tkat a large reward was at that verj moment ofoed 
finr the appi^diensioii of Darby, who never would haTe Tentnred, under any 
disgoise, to] a^Hoaoh the eapital^ much leas trust himaelf within the walla 
of a barmL ^The tissue of wild and inc(»isistent e?eniB whkk the pd- 
soner has detailed as following the assanlt^ desenres no attention at mj 
handa. Where was this hoose? What was the street ? Who was tdiis 
doctor of wbieh he speaks P — and the sid: man, hov icas he called ?" 

" I remember his name welL It is the only one I remember among all I 
beard»" said I, from the dock. 

'' Let us hear it, then/' said the lawyer, half contemptnoo^. 

*' J)amel Eortesene was the name be was oailed by." 

Scareely was the name uttered by me, when Crofts leaned baek in his 
seat aad became pale as death, while;, stretehing out bis hand, he took 
hold of tiie lawyer's gown and drew him towaids him. . for a seoooid oir two 
he continued to speak with rapid utterance in the advocate's ear, and then 
oOToring bis face with his bandkerehief, leaned his head on the rail before him. 

'' It is necessary, my lords," said the lawyer, ''that I dionld explain the 
reason of my ebent's onotion, and» at the same time, unveil Hio baseness 
iriiicbhas dictated this kst effort of the prisoner, if not to injure the reputa- 
tion, to wound the feelings of my client. The individiial whose name has 
been mentioned was the balf4»oth» of my dient, and whose unhappy oon- 
nexion with the disastrous events of the year ^98 inmived him in a series of 
calamities, wbidi ended in hb death> wb^i todc place in the year 1 800, but 
soaane months earliiQr than the cireamstaDce wbkk we now are investigating. 
The introduction of this unhappy man's name was, then» a malignant effcH^ 
of tiie prisoner to issolt the DecdiBgs of my cMeBt, on wbicb your lordships 
and tbe jury will plaoe its tme valneu" 

A murmur of disapprobation ran through the crowded omrt as tiiese 
wordB were spoken; but whether diieeted against me or agaiBst the com- 
ment of tbe lawyer, I could not determine ; nor, snob was the conf uaoa I 
iken h^ could I folbw the remainder of the adrooate's address with any- 
thing like dearness. At last he concluded, and the chief jnstioe, after a 
wbi^Mffed conversation witb his bretbreaof the bench, thus began : 

*' Gentlemen of tbe jury, ikt ease whiek yon have ibis day to try, to ni^ 
mind, pKcsents but one feature of doobt and difficulty. Tbe great £ust f ca 
yonr ooosideratioin isi, to determine to wloeb ol two opposite and ooDiiciang 
teatuBOsdes you will accord your (»edenoe. On the one side you have tiie 
atcKy of the psoseeutor, a man ol position and character, hi^ in the oon- 
fidenee of kowHirable men, and invested witb all tbe attributes id rank and 
statiflB ; On the other, you have a nanative straagly eoh^sent in some partly 
eqiia% diffieolt to aoeonnt for in othen» given by the prisoner, whose life^ 
efcn by bb own showing, has mme of tkoae reeommendations to your good 
opinions, which are based on loyalty and attachment to the ocmstitotioa of 
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these realms. Both testimonies aie unsupported by auj collateral eTidence. 
The prosecutor's regiment is in India» and the only witnesses he could 
adduce are many thousand miles off. The prisoner appeals also to the 
absent, but with less of reason ; for if we could call this man, M'Keown, 

before us — if, I say, we had this same Darby M'Keown in court " 

I A tremendous uproar in the hall without drowned the remainder of the 

V sentence, and although the crier loudly proclaimed silence, and the bench 
twice interposed its authority to enforce it, the tumult continued, and even- 
tually extended witbm the court itself, where all semblance of respect seemed 
suddenly annihilated. 

"If this continues one moment longer," exclaimed the chief justice, ''I 
wiU commit to Newgate the very first disorderly person I can discover.'* 

The threat, however, did but partially calm the disturbance, which in a 
confused murmur prevailed, from the benches of the counsel to the very 
( galleries of the court. 

\^ " What means this ?" said the judge, in a voice of anger. "Who is it 
that dares to interfere with the administration of justice here P" 

" A witness — ^a witness, my lord," called out several voices from the pas- 
sage of the court, while a crowd pushed violently forward, and came strug- 
gling onwards till the leading figures were pressed over the inner bar. 

Again the judge repeated his question, while he made a signal for the 
officer of the court to approach him. 

"'Tis me, my lord," shouted a deep-toned voice from the middle of the 
crowd. " Your lordship was asking for Darby M'Keown, and it isn't him- 
self s ashamed of the name !" 

A perfect yell of approval broke from the ragged mob, which now filled 
every avenue and passage of the court, and even jammed up the stairs and 
the entrance-haUs. 

And now, raised upon the shoulders of the crowd. Darby appeared^ borne 
aloft in triumph; his broad and daring face, bronzed with sun and weather, 
glowed with a look of reckless effrontery, which no awe of the court, nor 
any fear for himself, was able to repress. 

Of my own sensations while this scene was enacting I need not speak ;. 
and as I gazed at the weatherbeaten features of the hardy piper, it de- 
manded every effort of my reason to believe in the testimony of my eyesight. 
Had he come back from death itself the surprise would scarcely have been 
greater. Meanwhile the tumult was allayed, and the lawyers on either side 
— for now that a glimmer of hope appeared, my advocate had entered with 
spirit on his duties — ^were discussing the adndssibility of evidence at the 
present stage of the proceedings. This pomt being speedily established in 
my favour, another and a graver question arose : how far the testimony of a 
convicted felon—for such the lawyer at once called Darby — could be 
ceived as evidence. 
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Cases were quoted^ and authorities shown, to prove that such cannot be 
heard as witnesses — ^that they are among those whom the law pronounces 
infamous and unworthy of credit ; and while the lawyer continued to pour \ . 
forth on this topic a perfect ocean of arguments, he was interrupted by the ' 
court, who affirmed the opinion, and concurred in his view of the case. 

" It only remains, then, my lord," said my counsel, " for the Crown to es- 
tablish the identity of the individual^—" 

" Nothing easier," interposed the other. 

" I beg pardon. I was about to add — ^and produce the record of his con- 
viction." 

This last seemed a felling blow; for, although the old lawyer never 
evinced here, or at any other time, the slightest appearance of discomfiture 
at any opposition, I could see by the puckering of the deep lines around his 
mouth that he felt vexed and annoyed by this new suggestion. 

An eager and animated discussion ensued, in which my advocate was 
assisted by the advice of some senior counsel, and again the point was 
ruled in my favour, and Darby M'Keown was desired to mount the table. 

It required all the efforts of the various officers of the court to repress 
another outbreak of mob enthusiasm at the decision ; for already the trial 
had assumed a feature perfectly distinct &om any common infraction of the 
law. Its political bearing had long since imparted a character of party war- 
fare to the whole proceeding; and while Sir Montague Crofts found his 
well-wishers among the better dressed and more respectable persons pre- 
sent, a much more numerous body of supporters claimed me as their own, 
and, in defiance of all the usages and solemnity of the place, did not scruple 
to bestow on me looks, and even words, of encouragement, at every stage 
of the trial. Darby's appearance was the climax of this popular enthusiasm. 
There were few who had not seen, or at least heard of, the celebrated piper 
in times past. His daring infraction of the law — his reputed skill in evading 
detection — ^his acquaintance with every clue and circumstance of the late re- 
bellion — ^the confidence he enjoyed among all the leaders — ^had made him a 
hero in a land where such qualities are certain of obtaining their due esti- 
mation. And now, the reckless effrontery of his presence as a witness in a 
-court of justice, while the sentence of transportation still hung over him, 
was a chdm to admiration none refused to acknowledge. 

His air and demeanour as he took his seat on the table seemed an ac- 
knowledgment of the homage rendered him ; for though as he placed his 
worn and ra^;ed hat beside his feet, and stroked down his short black hair 
on his forehead, a careless observer might have suspected him of feeling 
awed and abashed by the presence in which he sat, one more conversant 
with his countrymen would have detected in the quiet leer of his roguish 
black eye, and a certain protrusion of his thick under lip, that Darby was as 
perfectly at his ease there as the eminent judge was, who now fixed hb eyes 
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upon him. A siK»:t, but not disrespecifiil nod wbs the oolj notice he be- 
stowed OB me, and th^a conoealiBg bis joined hands within his ideeves, and 
drawing his legs back beneath the chair, he assumed that attitude of moc^ 
\ humility jour leas^ bashful Lrishman is s» eommonly fond of. 

The Teteran barrister was, meanwhile, surveying the witoess with the 
peculiar scrutiny of his caste : he looked at him through his spectades, and 
then he stared at him above them ; he measured him from head to foot, Ihb 
eye dwelling on every little circumstance of his dress or demeanour, as 
though to etAck some clue to his habits of thinking or acting. Never did a 
matador survey the brawny animal with which he was about to contend in 
^dll or strength with more critical acumen than did the lawyer i^ard 
Darby the Blast ; nor was the object of this examination unaware of it. 
Very far frcnn this, indeed, he seemed pleased by the degree of attention 
bestowed on him, and felt all the flatteiy such notice conveyed ; but while 
doing so, you could only detect his satisfaction in an occasional sidelong 
look of drollery, which, brief and fleeting as it was, had still a numooos 
body of admirers through the court, whose muttered expressions of *' Divfl 
. fear ye, Darby, but ye're up to them any day ;" or, " Faix. \ *i3B himself 
1 eares little about them f showed they had no lack of confidence in the 
\ piper. 

"Your name is M*Keown, sir ?^ said the lawyer, witVthat abruptness 
which so often succeeds in oversettii^ the balance of a witness's wH- 
possessioil. 

" Yes, sir— Darby M^eown.*' 

" Did you ever go by any other than this ?*' 

"They do call me 'Darby the Ekst ' betimes, av thafs a name.** 

*' Is- that the only other name you have been called by P* 

" I misremember rightly, it's so long since I was among friends and «e- 
quaintances ; but if yer honour would remind me a little, maybe I caM 
tdl." 

** Well, were you ever called * Larry the Flaal ?' ** 

"Faix, I was," replied he, laughii^, "divil a doubt of it." 

" How did you come by the name of ' Larry the Flail P* '* 

"They gave me that name up at Mulhuldad, th^e, fcH* bating one 
M'Claney wid a flaQ." 

" A very good reason. So you got the name because you beat a certain 
M'Clancy with a flail r 

" I didn't say ^ssbA, I only said they gave me the name because i^ 
said I bate him." 

"Were you ever called 'fire-the-HaggardP** 

" I was, often." 

" For no reascm, of conne ?" 
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''Diyil a rayson. The boys said it in sport, just as they talk of yer 
honour ont there in the hall." 

"How do you mean, talk of me ?" 

" Sore I heard them say myself, as I was coming in, that yon wor a 
clever man and a cute lawyer. They do be always humbugging that way." 

A titter ran round the benches of the barristers at this speech, which was 
delivered with a naive simplicity that woidd deceive many. 

"You were a United Irishman, Mr. M'Eeown, I believe ?" rejoined the 
oonnsel, with a frown of stem intimidation. 

** Yes, sir, and a White Boy, and a Defender, and a Thrasher besides. I 
was in all the fun them times." 

" The Thrashers are the fellows, I believe, who must beat any man they 
aie appcmited to attaek— -isn't that so F" 

« Yes, sir." 

" So that, if I was mentioned to you as a person to be assaulted, although 
I had never done you any injury, you'd not hesitate to waylay me ?" 

" No, sir, I wouldn't do that. I'd not touch yer honour." 

" Come, come — what do you mean ? Why wouldn't you touch me P" 

"I'd rather not tell, av it was plazing to ye." 

" You must tell, sir. Speak out ! Why wouldn't you attack me P" 

"They say, sir," said Darby — and, as he spoke, his voice assumed a pecu- 
liar lisp, meant to express great modesty — " they say, sir, that when a man 
has a big wart on his nose there, like yer honour, it's not lucky to bate 
Idm, for that's the way the divil marks his own." 

This time the decorum of the court gave way entirely, and the unwashed 
faces which Med the avenues and passages were all expanded in open 
laught^; nor was it easy to restore order again amid the many marks of 
approval and encouragement bestowed on Darby by his numerous admirers. 
Eememb^ where you are, sir," said the judge, severely. 
Yes, my lord," said Darby, with an air of submission. " 'Tis the first 
time I was ever in sich a situation as this. I'm much more at my ease 
wlien I'm down in the dock there— ifs what I'm most used to, God 
help me." 

The whining tone in which he delivered this mock lament on his misfor- 
tunes occasioned another outbreak of the mob, who were threatened with 
expulsion from the court if any future interruption took place. 

" You were, then, a member of every illegal society of the time, Mr. 
Darby P" said the kiwyer, returning to the examination. " la it not setP" 

" Most of them, anyhow," was the oooi rq>ly. 

" You took an active part in the doings of the year '98 also ?" 

" Throth I did— mighty active. I walked from beyant Gastlecomor one 
day to Dabhm, to see a tdal here. !Be the same token, it was Mr. Ckirran 
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made a hare of yer honour that day. Begorra ! I wonder'ye ever held up 
yer head after." 

Here a burst of kughter at the recollection seemed to escape Darby so 
naturally, that its contagious effects were felt throughout the assembly. 

" You are a wit, Mr. M^Keown, I fancy— eh P" 

*' Bedad I'm not, sir. Very little of that same would have kept me out 
of this to-day." 

" But you came here to serve a Mend — a very old friend, he calls you." 

" Does he P" said Darby, with an energy of tone and manner very dif- 
ferent from what he had hitherto used. " Does Master Tom say that ?" 

As the poor fellow's cheek flushed, and his eye sparkled with proud emo- 
tion, I could perceive that the lawyer's face underwent a change equally 
rapid. A look of triumph at having at length discovered the assailable 
point of the witness's temperament now passed over his pale features, and 
■gave them an expression of astonishing intelligence. 

" A very natural thing it is. Darby, that he should call you so. You were 
companions at an early period — ^at least of his life; — ^fellow-travellers, too, 
if I don't mistake P" 

Although these words were spoken in a tone of careless freedom, and in- 
tended to encourage Darby to some expansion on the same theme, the 
-cunning fellow had recovered all his habitual self-possession, and merely 
answered, if answer it could be called, 

" I was a poor man, sir, and lived by the pipes." 

The advocate and the witness exchanged looks at this moment, in which 
their relative positions were palpably conveyed. Each seemed to say it was 
a drawn battle ; but the lawyer returned with vigour to the charge, desiring 
Darby to mention the manner in which our first acquaintance began, and 
how the intimacy was originally formed. 

He narrated with clearness and accuracy every step of our early wander- 
ings, and while never misstating a single fact, contrived to exhibit my career 
as totally devoid of any participation in the treasonable doings of the period. 
Indeed, he laid great stress on the fact that my acquaintance with Charles 
de Meudon had withdrawn me from all relations with the insurgent party, 
between whom and the French allies feelings of open dislike and distrast 
existed. 

Of the scene at the barrack his account varied in nothing from that I had 
Already given; nor was all the ingenuity of a long and intricate cross-exa- 
mination able to shake his testimony in the most minute particular. 

" Of course, then, you know Sir Montague Crofts P It is quite dear that 
you cannot mistake a person with whom you had a struggle such as you 
4speak of." 

" Faix, I'd know his skin upon a bush," said Darby, ''av he was like 
what I remember him ; but sure he may be changed since that. They tell 
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me Tm lookiiig ould myself, and no wonder. Himtmg kangaroos wears the 
constitution ternblj." 

"Look around the court, now, and say if he be here." 

Darby rose from his seat, and shading his eyes with his hand, took a deli- 
berate survey of the court. Though well knowing, from past expeiience, in 
what part of the assembly the person he sought would probably be, he seized 
the occasion to scrutinise the features of the various persons, whom, under 
no other pretence, could he have examined. 

'' It's not on the bench, sir, you need look for him,'' said the lawyer, as 
M'Eeown remained for a considerable time with his eyes bent in that 
direction. 

"Bedad there's no knowing," rejoined Darby, doubtfully; **av he was 
dressed up that way, I wouldn't know him from an old ram." He turned 
round as he said this, and gazed steadfastly towards the bar. It was an 
anxious moment for me. Should Darby make any mistake in the identity 
of Crofts, his whole testimony would be so weakened in the opinion of the 
jury as to be nearly valueless. I watched his eyes, therefore, as they ranged 
over the crowded mass, with a palpitating heart ; and when, at last, his 
glance settled on a far part of the court, very distant from that occupied by 
Crofts, I grew almost sick with apprehension lest he should mistake another 
for him. 

" WeD, sir," said the lawyer, " do you see him now ?" 

" Arrah, it's humbugging me yez are," said Darby, roughly, while he threw 
himself down into his chair in apparent iU temper. 

A loud burst of laughter broke from the bar at this sudden ebullition of 
passion, so admirably feigned that none suspected its reality; and while the 
sounds of mirth were subsiding. Darby dropped his head, and placed his 
hand above his ear. " There it is, by gorra ; there's no mistaking that laugh, 
anyhow," cried he; "there's a screech in it might plaze an owl;" and with 
that he turned abruptly round and faced the bench where Crofts was seated. 
" I heard it a while ago, but I couldn't say where. That's the man," said 
lie, pointing with his finger to Crofts, who seemed actually to cower beneath 
his piercing glance. 

" Remember, sir, you are on your solemn oath. Will you swear that the 
gentleman there is Sir Montague Crofts ?" 

" I know nothing about Sir Montague," said Darby, composedly, while 
rising he walked over towards the edge of the table where Crofts was 
sitting, "but I'll swear that's the same Captain Crofts that I knocked 
down while he was shortening his sword to run it through Master Burke ; 
and by the same token, he has a cut in the skull, where he fell on the 
■fender;" and, before the other could prevent it, he stretched out his hand, 
and placed it on the back of the crown of Crofts' head : " There it is, just 
•aa I tould you." 
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Tlie smsatioiL these vwds citiied in t]ie cowt was moit stnkiiiig, wad 
even the old lawyer appeared overwhelmed at the united cnft $ad oqdsis- 
tency of the piper. l%fi examiBatian ms resomed ; bat Jka^» evidence 
tallied so aconiately with nygtatement^ Hoi its continuanee os^ weakened 
the ease for the prosecatioB. 

As the sodden flash of the lightning will sometimes disdose what in tie 
long blase of noondaj has escaped the beholder, so will oonviotion bnak un- 
expectedly upon the human mind, from some alight bat striking eireometanoe, 
which comes with the irresistible force of unpremeditated tncthfalness. 
from that moment it was dear the jury to a man were with Darby. They 
paid implicit attention to all he said, and made notes of every trivial fact he 
mentioned; while he, as it divining the impressicm he had made, became 
rigoionaly cautious that not a particle of his evidence ooold be shaken, nor 
the effect of his testimony weakened by even a passing phrase of ezaggeia- 
tion. It was, indeed, a phemmenon worth studying, to see tins fellow, 
whose natural disposition was the irrepressible love of drollery and xeok- 
lessness— -whose whole heart seemed bent on the indulgence of hk vrayward, 
careless hnmoor — suddenly throw off every eccentricity of his diaracter, 
and become a steady and accurate witness, delivering his evidence oarefnlfy 
and cautiously, and never sufferii^ his oim leanings to repartee, nor tiie 
badgering allusions of his questioner, to draw him for a moment away from 
the great object he had set before him ; resisting every line, every bait the 
conning lawyer tiurew out to seduce him into that land of fancy so conge- 
nial to an Irishman's temperament, he was firm against all temptation, and 
even endured that severest of all tests to the forbearance of his country— 
he sufficed the laugh more than once to be raised at his expense;, without 
an effort to retort on his advetsary. 

The examination lasted three hours, and, at its conclosioii, evexy heb I 
stated had received oonfimation from Darby's testimony, down to the mo- 
jBent when we left the barrack tc^ther. 

** Now, M^eown," said the lawyer, ^I am about to call your reooUec- 
tbn, wbieh kb so wonderfolly accurate that it can give you no trouble in 
remembering, to a circumstance which inmiediately followed this affiur." 
As he got thus far. Crofts leaned over and drew the oounsd towards him, 
while he whispered some words rapidly in his ear. A bnef dialogue ensued 
between them, at the conclusion of whidi the lawyer turned round, and ad- 
dresdng Darby, said, '* You may go down, sir ; Tve done with you." 

" Wait a moment," said the young barrister on my side, who quickfy 
perooved that the interruption had its secret object. " My learned Mend 
was about to ask you oonoendng something which hiq[>pened after you left 
Ihe barrack, and dthough he baa changed his mind on the sulqect, we, on 
side, would be glad to hear what you have to u,j" 

Darby's eyes flashed with unwonted brilliancy, and I thought I canght a 
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gbaoe of tiinniphaiit meaning towirds Grofts^as he begaa his ledtal, which 
vas in sabstanoe nothing. more than ivhat the reader abeady knows. When 
lie oome to the mention of Foitescne'e name, howeroiv Crofts, whose ex- 
citemeflEk was iocreasing at eadi moveiit, lost aii command over himself, 
and cried out, ** If 8 false h^-eraj word nntroei The man was dead ati^ 
time." 

The court id}«kML the intemiption, and Darby went on. 

''No, mj lord, he was aKre. But Mx. Ooffcs is not to blame, for he 
beUeTed he was dead ; a&d, more than that, he thought he took the sure 
way to make him so.^ 

These words produced ike greatest excitement throughout the court, and 
an animated dsscassion ensued, how far the testimony could go to inculpate 
a party not accused. It was mled, at last, the evidence should be heard, as 
toadikg the case on trial, and not immediately as regarded Crofts. And 
tb^ Darby b^an a reci^ of which I had nerer heard a syllable before, 
Bor had I conceived the slightest au^^icion. 

13ie story, partly told in narrative fdrm, partly elicited by questioning, 
was briefly this : 

Daniel Eorteaeue was the son of a Boscommon gentleman of large for-- 
tusie, of whom, also, Crofts was the ill^timate child. The father, a man 
of high Tory pditios, had taken a most detomined part against the patriotic 
paity in Irdand, to whidi hu son Danid had shown himself, on more than 
one occasion, favourable. The oonsequenoe vras, a breach c^ affection be- 
tween them, widened into an actual rupture by the old man, who was a 
widower, taking home to his house the illegitimate son, and announcing to 
hk household that he would leafe him everything he could in the wwld. 

To Daniel, the blow was all that he needed to predpitate his rdn. He 
abandoned the university, where already he had cQstinguished himself, and 
threw himself heart and soul into the movement of the '' United Irish" 
party. At first, high hopes of an independent nation — a sqiarate kingdom, 
with its own train of interests, audits own sphere of power and influence-— 
was the dream of those witii whom he associated ; but, as events rolled on, 
it was found that, to mature their plans, it was necessary to conneet them- 
selves with the masses, by whose agency the insurrectionary movement was 
to be effected, and in doing so, they discovered that, although theories of 
liberty and independence, high notions of pure govonmient, may have charms 
for men of intelleet and inteUigenoe, to the mob, the price of a rebellion 
must be paid down in the sterling ocnn of pillage and fkmdet — oar even 
Wdse, the triumphant dominion ol the depraved and the base over the 
educated and the worthy. 

Many who favoured the patriotic eaose, as it was called, became so dis- 
gusted at the low assodates and base interoouise t^e game of party requirec^ 
tiiat they abandoned the field at once, leaving to others, less scmpalouB or 
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more ardent, the path they could not stoop to follow. It was probable that 
young f ortescue. might We been among these, had he been left to the 
guidance of his own judgment and inclination ; for, as a man of honour and 
intelligence, he could not help feeling shocked at the demands made by 
those who were the spokesmen of the people ; but this course he was not 
permitted to take, owing to the influence of a man who had succeeded in 
obtaining the most absolute power oyer him. This was a certain Maurice 
Mulcahy, a well-known member of the various illegal dubs of the day, and 
originally a country schoolmaster. Mulcahy it was who first infected Por- 
tescue's mind with the poison of this party — ^now lending him volumes of 
the incendiary trash with which the press teemed ; now, newspapers, whose 
articles were headed, "Orange outrage on a harmless and unresisting 
peasantry !'' or, ''Another sacrifice of the people to the bloody vengeance 
of the Saxon !" By these, his youthful mind became interested in the fate 
of those he believed to be treated with reckless cruelty and oppression, 
while, as he advanced in years, Ms reason was appealed to by those great 
and spirit-stirring addresses which Qrattan and Curran were continually de- 
livering, either in the senate or at the bar, and wherein the most noble as- 
pirations after liberty were united with sentiments breathing love of country 
and devoted patriotism. To connect the garbled and lying statements of a 
debased newspaper press with the honourable hopes and noble conceptions 
of men of mind and genius, was the fatal process of his political education, 
and never was there a time when such a delusion was more easy. 

Mulcahy — now stimulating the boyish ardour of a high-spirited youth, 
now flattering his vanity by promises of the position one of his ancient name 
and honoured lineage must assume in the great national movement — gra- 
dually became his directing genius, swaying every resolution, and ruling 
every determination of his mind. He never left his victim for a moment; 
and while thus ensuring the unbounded influence he exercised, he gave 
proof of a seeming attachment, which Tortescue confidently believed in. 
Mulcahy, too, never wanted for money — alleging that the leaders of the 
plot knew the value of Fortescue's alliance, and were willing to advance 
him any sums he needed, he supplied the means of every extravagance a 
wild and careless youth indulged in, and thus riveted the chain of his bond- 
age to him. 

When the rebellion broke out, Tortescue, like many more, was horror- 
struck at the conduct of his party. He witnessed, hourly, scenes of cruelty 
and bloodshed at which his heart revolted, but to avow his compassion for 
which would have cost him his life on the spot. He was in the stream, 
however, and must go with the torrent, and what will not stem necessity 
compel ! Daily intimacy with the base-hearted and the low, hourly associa* 
,tion with crime, and, perhaps, more than either, despair of success, broke 
-Jiim down completdy, and with the blind fatuity of one predestined to evil* 
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he became careless what happened to him, and indifferent to whateyer fate 
was before him. 

Still, between him and his associates there lay a wide gulf. The tree, 
withered and blighted as it was, still preserved some semblance of its once 
beauty, and, among that mass of bigotry and bloodshed, his nature shone 
forth conspicuously as something of a different order of being. 

To none was this superiority more insulting than to the parties them- 
selves. So long as the period of devising and planning the movement of an 
insurrection lasts, the presence of a gentleman, or a man of birth or rank, 
will be hailed with acclamation and delight. Let the hour of acting arrive, 
however, and the scruples of an honourable mind, or the repugnance of a 
high-spirited nature, will be treated as cowardice by those who only recog- 
nise bravery in deeds of blood, and know no heroism save when allied to 
cruelty. 

Tortescue became suspected by his party. Hints were circulated, and 
rumours reached him, that he was watched — ^that it was no time for hanging 
back. He who sacrificed everything for the cause to be thus accused ! He 
consulted Mulcahy, and to his utter discomfiture discovered that even his 
old ally and adviser was not devoid of doubt regarding him. Something 
must be done, and that speedily : he cared not what. Life had long ceased 
to interest him either by hope or fear. The only tie that bound him to ex- 
istence was the strange desire to be respected by those his heart sickened 
at the thought of. 

An attack was at that time planned against the house and family of 
a Wexford gentleman, whose determined opposition to the rebel movement 
had excited all their hatred. Fortescue demanded to be the leader of that 
expedition, and was immediately named to the post by those who were glad 
to have the opportunity of testing his conduct by such an emergency. 

The attack took place at night — ^a scene of the most fearful and appalling 
cruelty, such as the historian yet records among the most dreadful of that 
dreadful period. The house was burned to the ground, and its inmates 
butchered, regardless of age or sex. Lithe effort to save a female from the 
flames, Fortescue was struck down by one of his party, while another nearly 
cleft his chest across with a cut of a large knife.' He fell, covered with 
blood, and lay seemingly dead. When his party retreated, however, he 
summoned strength to creep under shelter of a ditch, and lay there till near 
daybreak, when he was found by another gang of the rebel faction, who 
knew nothing of the circumstances of his wound, and carried him away to a 
place of safety. 

For some months he lay dangerously ill. Hectic fever, consequent, on 
long suffering, brought him to the very brink of the grave; and at last he 
managed by stealth to reach Dublin, where a doctor well known to the party 
resided, and under whose care he ultimately recovered, and succeeded at 
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last in taking a paasage t& America, MeaanHifla bia deitk inos ean«n% 
believed, and Crofts was everywhere recognised as the heir to the fbrtime. 

Mnkahy, of whcmi it is neoeaaary to apeak a few words^ was aoon after 
apprehended on a diarge of rebeUian, and aenteBOBd to tnaaBportation. He 
appealed to many who had known hxm, as he said, in better tines, to speak 
to his character. Amoi^ others, Oaptain Grofta — so he tiben waa — waa 
summoned. Hia evidenoe, however, waa ratilier injoriooa than ^Tonrable 
to the prisoner, and, altiiongh not in any way infhtfBining the sentisnce, waa 
beher^ by the populace to have mainly oontiibated to its aererity. 

Snch waa, in substance, the aingnW story whidi was now t^ before 
the court — told without any effort at ooncealment or gp scrTC ■ - an d to the- 
proof of whidi M'Keown waa willing to proceed at once. 

''This, my lord," said Darby, as he concluded, ^ia a good time and place 
to give back to Mr. Crofts a trifling article I took from him the night at the 
barracks. I though it waa the benk^iotea I waa gettiiig, but it tamed out 
better, after alL^ 

With that he produced a strong bhck leather podcetrhook, fasteBied by a 
steel chisp. No sooner did Crofts behold it, than, with the spring of a tiger, 
he leaped forward and endeaTOured to duteh it. But Dadby was on his 
guard, and immediately drew baek his hand, calling oat, 

''No, no, sir I I didn't keep it bjme eight long yean to gm it xqp 
that way. There, my lords,'^ said he, aa he handed it to the bench, 
" there's his pocket-book, with plenty of notes in it from many a one well 
known — ^Mauriee Muloahy among the rest— «Dd yon^U aoon see who it was 
first tempted Fortescue to ruin, and who paid the money ks doing it" 

A burst of horrar and astonishmeaKt broke from the aasemUed crowd as 
Darby spoke. Then, in a loud, determined tone, 

"He is a perjurer!" screamed Orofts. ''IrepeatftynqrIacdflbrteBeae 
is dead." 

Taiz, and for a dead man he has a lemaTkahle appetite," said Darby, 

and an elegant colour in bis face besides^ for there he stands;" and as he 
spoke he pointed with his finger to a man yfho was leaning with folded arms 
against one of the piUais that supported the gallery. Every eye was now 
turned in the direction towards hki, while the young bani^er called oat, 
** Is your name Daniel Forteseoe ?" But before any answer oonid follow, 
several amm^ the lawyers, who had known him in his eolkge da(ys, and ktk 
attachment to him, had surrounded and reoogniaed him. 

''I am Daniel Eortescoe, my lord," said the stranger. ^ Whatevermi^ 
be the consequences of the avowal, I say it here, before this oourt, tiiat 
every statement the witness has made regarding me is true to the letter.'' 

A low, faint sound, heard tfaroughoiit the stilhKSS that fbUowad these 
words, now echoed throughout the court, and CtotM had fallen, fsintiBi^ onat 
the bendi behind him. 
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A Boene of tuBultiuMfl exoitemcBt now easa^d, for mt^oIb Grofis' friendsiy 
many of whom wexe present, aadsted to oany him into the air, otheni 
pressed eagedy forward to csteh a sight of Eoriescnei who had ahready 
liTsUed Darby himself in the estimadoa of t^ spectators. He was a taQ, 
powerfolly-biiilt mazi, of about thirty-flTe or six, dnsaed in the bhie jacket 
and trousers of a sailor; but neither liie habitude of his profession, nor the 
humble dress he ware, could conceal the striking evidence his air and bear- 
ing indicated of condition and birth. As he mounted the witness4able— for 
it was finally agreed that his testimony in disproof or corroboration of 
M'Keown should be heard-Hi murmur of i^probation went round, partly at 
the darin^^step he had thus ventured oa taking, and partly excited by those 
personal gifts which are ever certain to have thar effect upon any crowded 
assembly. 

I need not ent» into the details of lus evidence, which was given in a 
frank, straightforward manner, well suited to his appearance; never con- 
cealing for a moment the cause he had himself embarked in, nor «MwnmiTig 
any favourable colouring for actions which ingenuity and the seal of party 
would have found subjects for encomium rather than oensure. 

His narrative not only eonfirmed all that Darby asserted, but also dis- 
closed the atrocious scheme by which he had been first indueed to join the 
ranks of the disaffected party. This was Ihe work of Crofts, who knew and 
felt that Fortescue was the great barrier between himself and a laige fortune. 
Tor this purpose Mulcahy was hired; to this aid the whd^e long train of 
perfidy laid, which eventuated in his ruin; for so artfully had the plot been 
devised, each day's occunenoe rendered retreat more difficult, until at last it 
became impossible. 

The reader is ahready aware of the catastrqphe whidi oondnded his career 
in the rebel army. It only remains now to be told that he escaped to Ame- 
rica, where he entered as a sailor on board a merchantman; and although 
his superior acquirements and conduct might have easily bettered his for- 
tune in his new walk in life, the dread of detection never left his mind, and 
he preferred the hardships before the mast to the vacillation of hope and 
fear a more conspicuous positbn would have exposed him to. 

The vessel in which he served was wrecked off the coast of New HoUand, 
and he and a few others of the crew -went taken op by an English ship on 
her voyage outward. In a party sent on shore for water, Eortescue came up 
with Dari)y, who had made his escape from the convict settlement, and was 
wandering about the woods, almost dead of starvation, and scarcely covered 
with dothing. His pitiful condition, but perhaps more still, his native 
drollery, which even then was unextinguished, induced the sailors to yield 
to Fortescue's proposal, and they smuggled him on board in a water^oaak, 
and, thus concealed, he made the entire voyage to Rngland, where he landed 
about a fortnight before the trial Fearful of beiog apprehended before the 
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day, and determined at all hazards to give his evidence, he lay hid till the 
time we have already seen, when he suddenly came forward to my rescue. 

Mulcahy, who worked in the same gang with Darhy, or, to use the 
piper's grandiloquent expression, for he hurst out in this occasionally, was 
''in concatenated proximity to him," told the whole story of his own base- 
ness, and loudly inveighed against Crofts for deserting him in his mis- 
fortunes. The pocket-book taken from Crofts by Darby amply corro- 
borated this statement. It contained, besides various memoranda in the 
owner's handwriting, several letters from Mulcahy, detailing the progress 
of the conspiracy; some were in acknowledgment of considerable sums of 
money, others asking for supplies, but all confirmatory of the black scheme 
by which Fortescue's destruction was compassed. 

Whatever might have been the sentiments of the crowded court regard- 
ing the former life and opinions of Fortescue and the piper, it was clear 
that now only one impression prevailed — a general feeling of horror at the 
complicated villany of C;:ofts, whose whole existence had been one tissue of 
the basest treachery. 

The testimony was heard with attention throughout ; no cross-examina- 
tion was entered on, and the judge, briefly adverting to the case which was 
before the jury, and from whose immediate consideration subsequent events 
had in a great measure withdrawn their minds, directed them to deliver a 
verdict of not guilty. 

The words were re-echoed by the jury, who, man for man, exclaimed these 
words aloud, amid the most deafening cheers from every side. 

As I. walked from the dock, fatigued, worn out, and exhausted, a dozen 
hands were stretched out to seize mine ; but one powerful grasp caught my 
arm, and a well-known voice called in my ear, 

" An' ye wor with Boney, Master Tom P Tare and 'ounds, didn't I know 
you'd be a great man yet." 

At the same instant Fortescue came through the crowd towards me, with 
liis hands outstretched. 

" We should be friends, sir," said he, " for we both have suffered from a 
common enemy. If I am at liberty to leave this " 

" You are not, sir," interposed a deep voice behind. We turned and be- 
held Major Barton. '^ The massacre at Eilmacshogue has yet to be atoned 
for." 

Fortescue's face grew actually livid at the mention of the word, and his 
breathing became thick and short. 

" Here," continued Barton, "is the warrant for your committal; and you 
alsoi Darby," said he, turning round ; " we want your company once more in 
Newgate." 

" Bedad, I suppose there's no use in sending an apology when friends is 
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ao pressing/' said he, buttoning his coat ad coolly as possible ; ''but I hope 
you'll let the master come in to see me." 

" Mr. Burke shall be admitted at all times/' said Barton, with an obse- 
quious ciyility I had never witnessed in him previously. 

" Faix, maybe you'll not be for letting him out so aisy/* said Darby^ 
drily, for his notions of justice were tempered by a considerable dash of sus- 
picion. 

I had only time left to press my purse into the honest fellow's hand, and 
salute Fortescue hastily, as they both were removed, under the custody of 
Barton ; and I now made my way through the crowd into the hall, which 
opened a line for me as I went ; a thousand welcomes meeting me from 
those who felt as anxious about the result of the trial as if a brother or a 
dear &iend had been in peril. 

One face caught my eye as I passed ; and partly from my own excite- 
ment, partly from its expression being so different from its habitual charac- 
ter, I could not recognise it as speedily as I ought to have done.- Again 
and again it appeared ; and at last, as I approached the door into the street, 
it was beside me. 

'* If I might dare to express my congratulations," said a voice, weak from 
the tremulous anxiety of the speaker, and the shame which, real or affected, 
.seemed to bow him down. 

" What," cried I, " Mr. Basset !" for it was the worthy man himself. 

" Yes, sir. Your father's old and confidential agent— I might venture 
to say, friend — come to see the son of his first patron occupy the station he 
has long merited." 

"A bad memory is the only touch of age I remark in you, sir," said I, 
endeavouring to pass on, for I was unwilling at the moment of my escape 
from a great difficulty to lose temper with so unworthy an object. 

" One moment, sir— just a moment," said he, in a low whisper. "You'll 
want money, probably. The November rents are not paid up ; but there's 
a considerable balance to your credit. Will you take a hundred or two for 
the present P" 

" Take money !— money from you !" said I, shrinking back] 

"Your own, sir — ^your own estate. Do you forget," said he, with a 
miserable effort at a smile, " that you are Mr. Burke of Cromore, with a 
clear rental of four thousand a year P We gained the Cluan Bog lawsuit, 
air," continued he. *"Twas I, sir, found the satisfaction for the bond. 
Your brother said he owed it all to Tony Basset." 

The two last words were all that were needed to sum up the measure of 
my disgust, and I once more tried to get forward. 

" I blow the property, sir, for thirty-eight years. I was over it. Your 
father and your brother always trusted me " 

VOL. n. X 
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** Let me pan on, Mr. BMset," said I, calmly. '* I have no dante to be- 
come a greater object of mob curiosity. Pray let me pass on.** 
And jbr Darby ICEeoini," whispered he. 

What of him V* said I; for he had touched tiie most aaxio» duid of 
my heart at that instant. 

** ril have him free. He shall be st liberty in forty-eig^ honn for yon. 
I have the whole papers by me ; and a statement to the priyy oonnotl wffl 
obtain his liberation.'' 

''Be this,** said I, '*and TH forgiTe more of your treatmeni of me iium I 
eonld on any other pka."* 

*' May I call on yon this evening, or to-morrow motning) al yonr betel? 
Where do you stop, sirP** 

''This evening be it, if it hasten M'Keown'a Kbeiation. lUaiiember, 
however, Mr. Basset, I'll hoid no cenrrorae with yon on any otim subject 
till that be settled, and to my perfect satis&etion." 

''A bargain, sir," said he, with a grin of satisfectkn; and dn^ping hudky 
he suffered me to proceed. 

Along the quays I went, and down Dame-street, accompanied by a great 
mob of people, who thought in my aeqnittai they had gained a triumph; for 
so it was*»efery case had its pQlitseal featore, and seemed to be mtnaately 
connected with the objects of one party or the other. IBartiBan c he c ai 
the watchwords of iactioiH-were ntteared as I went, and I waa made to 
suffer that least satiafaetary of aU conditions^ wiudi bestofwa notoriety with- 
out fam^ and popnhuity without merit. 

As I entered the hotel, I recognised many of the penKma I had seen 
there before ; but their looks were no longer thrown towmda me witti the 
impertinence they then assumed. On tiie contrary, astni&d denie to •rinee 
courtesy and pditoiesa waa evidenft. ^ How strange is it !" thought I — ^^'how 
differently does the whde world smSe to tiie zidi man and to the poor !" 
Here were many who eonld in no wise derive advantage from my altered 
condition — as perfeetly independent of me as I of them ; and yet evoi they 
showed that degree of deference in their manner which the expeoCoi bi^ 
stows upon a patron. So it is, however. Hie poeition whieh wealth con- 
fers is recognised by all— the ii^vidnal who fiUsitisbntanattribiteof the 
station. 

Life had, indeed, opened on me with a new and very diffmeat aqied^ and 
I felt, as I indulged in Hie day-dieams which the sudden ponenmi of for- 
tune excites, that to enjoy thoion^y the Uessings of indBpendBoee, one 
must have experienced, as I had, the hard pressure of adiersity. It aeoned 
to me that the long road of gbomy fate had at length leaoiied ^ taauae>- 
point, and that I shoold now travel ahmg a oahaoer aid a happier paft. 

Thoughts of the new career tiiat lay before me weie bkaufed wifeii titt 
memories of the past—hopes they were, but dashed with the shadows 
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a blighted affection \?ill throw over the whole stream of life. Still that 
evening was one of happiness — ^not of that excited pleasure derived from the 
attainment of a long-coveted object, but the calmer enjoyment felt in the 
safety of the haven by him who has experienced the hurricane and the 
storm. With such thoughts I went to rest, and laid my head on my pillow 
in thoughtfulness and peace. In my dreams my troubles still lingered ; 
but who regrets the anxious minutes of a vision which wakening thoughts 
dispel — are they not rather the moontain shadows that serve to brighten 
the gleam of the sunlight in the plain ? 

It was thus the morning broke for mt, with adl the eostasy of danger 
passed, and all the crowding kpes of a happy fotuie. The hundred speca- 
lations which in poverty I had formed foar the comfort d the poor and the 
humble might now be realised ; and I faniaed myself the centre of a haappj 
peasaatiy, confiding and oontei^d. 

It would be hard, indeed, to forget '^ the oacmp and the tented field" in 
the peaceful paths of a country life ; but smiple duties are oftcB «a en- 
grossing as those of a higher order, and bnng a reward not kas giatef ul 
to the heifft, and I flattered myself to think my ambitioii reached sot above 
them. 

Tbe moments in which such day-dreams are indulged are the vety hap- 
piest of a lifetime. The hopes which are baaed on the boiefita we may 
render to others are sourees of devatioa to oondves; and such motives 
purify the soul and exab the mind to a pitdi fiir above the petty amlntions 
of the world. 

To myself, and to my own enjoyments^ wealth could o oa trib i Kt e kss than 
to most men. The simj^ habits of a addier^ Hfe satisfied erery wish of 
laj mind. Hie hixuries which custom makes neeessairy to others I never 
knew ; and I formed my resolutioii not to wander from thia path of humUe, 
inexpensive tastes, so ^t the stream of chanty might fiow the wider. 

These were my waking tiboughts. Abe, how little do we ever realise of 
such speculations ! and how few glide down the i^ream of life unswayed by 
the eddres and eross-currei]^ of f artime ! Hie higfaer we build the temple 
of our hopes, the more surdy will it temple to its fall. Who shall say that 
our greatest enjoymeBt 10 not in raising the pQe,and our happiest hours the 
foil abandonment to those hopea oar cahaer reason never n^ed P As yet 
it had not occurred to me to think what position tiie woiid might concede 
to one whose life had hem passed Mke mine, nor did I bestow a care upon a 
matter whraeon so mudi of fatnre happiness dqiended. Hies^ however, 
were considerations wIMbl could not be long averted. How th^came, and 
IB what naiBner tb^ were met, must remiim fer a futsre chapter of my 
history. 



x2 
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CHAPTER XXXVm. 

A HA8TT BB80LVTI0V. 

Ik jny last ehapter I brought my reader to that portion of my story which 
formed the tumiDg-point of my destiny ; and here I might, perlmps, conclude 
these brief memoirs of an early life, whose chief object was to point out the 
results of a hasty and rash judgment, which, formed in mere boyhood, ex- 
erted its influence throughout the entire of a lifetime. One only incident 
remains still to be told; and I shall not trespass on the good-natured 
patience of my readers by any delay in the narrative. 

i*rom being poor, houseless, and unknown, a sudden turn of fortune had 
made me wealtiiy and conspicuous in station, the owner of a large estate — 
almost a leading man in my natiye county. My influence was sufficient to 
procure the liberation of M'Keown, and my interference in his behalf mainly 
contributed to procure for Fortescue the royal pardon. The world, as the 
phrase is, went well with me ; and the good ludc which attended every step 
I took, and every plan I engaged in, was become a proverb among my 
neighbours. 

Let not any one suppose I was unmindful or ungratefol, if I confess thai, 
even with all these, I was not happy. No. The tranquil mind, the spirit 
at ease with itself, cannot exist where the sense of duty is not. The im- 
pulse which swayed my boyish heart still moved the ambition of the man. 
The pursuits I should have deemed the noblest and the purest seemed to 
me uninteresting and ignoble; the associations I ought to have felt the 
happiest and the highest appeared to me vulgar, and low, and common- 
place. I was disappointed in my early dreatn of liberty, and had found 
tyranny where I looked for freedom, and intolerance where I expected en* 
lightenment ; but, if so, I recurred with tenfold enthusiasm to the career of 
the soldier, whose glories were ever before me. That noble path had not 
deceived me — far from it. Its wild and whirlwind excitement, its hazardous 
enterprise, its ever-present dangers, were stimulants I loved and gloried in. 
All the chances and changes of a peaceful life were poor and mean compared 
to the hourly vicissitudes of war. I knew not then, it' is true, how much of 
enjoyment I derived from forgetfulness, how many of my springs of happi- 
ness flowed horn that preoccupation which prevented my dwelling on the 
only passion that ever stirred my heart— my love for one whose love was 
hopeless. 
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How thoroughly will the character of an early love tinge the whole of a 
life ! Oar affections are like flowers, they derive their sweetness and their 
bloom from the soil in which they grow — some, budding in joy and glad- 
ness, amid the tinkling plash of a glittering fountain, live on ever bright and 
beautiful ; others, struggling on 'mid thorns and wild weeds, overshadowed 
by gloom, preserve their early impressions to the last — ^their very sweetness 
tells of sadness. 

To conquer the memory of this hopeless passion I tried a hundred ways. 
I endeavoured, by giving myself up to the duties of a country gentleman, to 
become absorbed in all the cares and pursuits which had such interest for 
my neighbours. Failing in this, I became a sportsman. I kept horses and 
dogs, and entered, with all the zest mere determination can impart, upon 
that life of manly exertion, so full of pleasure to thousands ; but here again 
without succeeding. 

I went into society, but soon retired from it, on finding that, among the 
class of my equab, the prestige of my early life had still tracked me. I was, 
in their eyes, a rebel, whose better fortune had saved him from the fate of 
his companions. My youth had given no guarantee for my manhood ; and 
I was not trusted. Baffled in every endeavour to obliterate my secret grief, 
I recurred to it now, as though privileged by fate, to indulge a memory 
nothing could efface. I abandoned all the petty appliances by which I 
sought to shut out the past, and gave myself up in full abandonment to the 
luxury of my melancholy. 

Living entirely within the walls of my demesne, never seen by my neigh- 
bours, not making nor receiving visits, I appeared to many a heartless 
recluse, whose misanthropy sought indulgence in solitude. Others, less 
harshly, judged me as one whose unhappy entrance on life had unfitted him 
for the station to which fortune had elevated him. By both I was soon for- 
gotten. 

The peasantry were less ungenerous, and more just. They saw in me one 
who felt acutely for the privations they were suffering ; yet never gave them 
that cheap, delusive hope, thit legislative changes will touch social evils — 
that the acts of a parliament will penetrate the thousand tortuous windings 
of a poor man's destiny. They found in me a friend and an adviser. They 
only wondered at one thing — ^how any man could feel for the poor and not 
hate the rich. So long had the struggle lasted between affluence and 
misery, they could not understand a compromise. Bitter as their poverty 
had been, it never extinguished the poetry of their lives. They were hungry 
and naked; but they held to their ancient traditions, and they built on them 
great hopes for the future. The old family names — ^the time-honoured 
memories of place — ^the famous deeds of ancestors, made an ideal existence, 
powerful enough to exclude the pressure of actual daily evils; and they 
argued from what had been to what might be, with a persistency of hope it 
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seemed almost crnel to destroy. So deeply mse these tboo^ts ei^ndiiBd 
into their natures, they felt him hnt half tiidr fnend who Tentmed to 
despise them. The relief of present poverty— -the succour of actqal suffer- 
ing, heeame in their eyes an effort o£ mere passing kindness. They looked 
to some great amehorafcion of oandkiiMi: — some woodrQus change — aoaDoe 
restoration to an imaginary standard of indqfwndenee and eonlort, which all 
the efforts of common interference fell sadly short of; and thns they 
strained th^ gaze to a gorenunent, a nling pow^, for a boon undefined, 
unknown, and illimitable. 

To expectations like these, advice and slight assistance are as the men 
drop of water to the parehed tongue of thirst, and so I found it. I could 
neither encourage thcon in their hopes of such kgislative dianges as would 
greatly ameliorate their oondition, nor flatter them in the dehuion that none 
of their misfortunes were of home origin; and thus, if they £elt gratitide 
for many kindnesses^ they reposed no onniidenre in my (pinion. The 
trading patriot, who promised much, while he pocketed their hard-earned 
savings ; the rabid newspaper writer, who libelled the government and de- 
ifounoed the landlord, were their standards of sympathy, and he who fell 
short of eith» was not their friend. 

In a word, the social state of the people was rotten to its very ooie. 
Their highest qualities, degraded by the combined force of poverty, miarale, 
and superstition, had become sources of crime and misery. They had 
suffered so long and so much, their patience was ezhansted, and th^ pr&* 
ferred the prospect of any violent convulsion which might change the hoe 
of the land, whatever dai^rB it might come with, to a slow and gndualiufc- 
provement of condition, however safe and certain. 

To win thdr confidence at the <mly price they would accord it I never 
could consent to, and vrithont it I was almost powerless for good. Here 
again, therefore, did I find closed against me another avenue for exertion, 
and the only one of all, I could have Mi a fitting sphere for my labour. 
The violence of their own passionate nature^ the headlong impulses bj 
which they suffered themselves to be swayed, 4eft them no power of judg- 
msot regarding those whose views were more moderate and temperata. 
They could understand the high Tory landlord, whom they invested mHn 
every attribute of tyranny, as their open, candid opponent. They could see 
a warm friend in the violent mob-orator of the day ; but they leoogaiaed no 
trait of kindness in him who would rather see them fed than flattered, and 
behold them in the enjoyment of comfort sooner than in the ecstasy of 
triumph. 

IVom " Darby the Blasts" for he was now a member <^ my household, I 
learned the light in whieh I was regarded by the people, and heard the dia* 
satisfaction they expressed that one who " sarved Boney" should not bo 
ready to head a rising if need be. Thus was I in a biiae poaLtion on eveij 
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aide. Mistnuted by all, because I voiild neither eater into the exa^pgera* 
tions cf party* nor bec(»ne blind to the truth my senses revealed before me, 
my sphere of ntiKty was narrowed to the disduu^e of the mere duties of 
eommooi charity and beaerolenee, and my presence among my tenantry no 
more productive of benefit than if I had left my purse as my representativa 

Tears rolled on» and in the noiseless track of time I forgot its flight. I 
nour had grown so wedded to the halnts of my solitary life, that its very 
monotony was a source of {deasnre. I had entrenched myself within a little 
drde of engoyments, and among my hooka and in my walks my days went 
plea8an% ovor. 

for a long time I did not dare to read the daily papers, nor learn the 
great evients which agitated Europe. I tried to think that an interval of 
repose would leave me indiSeremt to their mention, and so rigidly did I 
abstain from indnlgiug my curiosity, that the burning of Moscow aod the 
commencement of the dreadful retreat which foUowed was the first fact I 
read of. 

JEVxxn the moment I gave way, the passion for intelHgence from France 
becune a perfect mania. Where were the different corps of the " Grand 
ArmyP' Where the Emperor himself? By what great stroke of genius 
w<mlid he emerge from the difficulties around him, and deal one of his fatal 
blows on the enemy P were the questions which met me as I awoke, and 
tortured me during the day. 

Each movement of that terrible retreat I followed in the gaeettes with an 
anxiety verging on insanity. I tracked the kmg journey on the map, and as 
I oounted towns and villages, dreary deserts of snow, and vast rivers to be 
traversed, my heart grew &dnt to think how many a brave soldier would 
never reach tiiat fair France for whose glory he had shed his best blood. 

Disaster fbUowed disaster, and as the news reached England, came ac« 
Qopnts of those great defections which weakened the force of the '' Grand 
Airnj" and deranged the places formed for its retiring movements. 

Thesj who can reeal to mind the time I speak of, will remember the effect 
produced in England by the daily accounts from the seat of war, how heavily 
km the blows of that altered fortune which once rested on the eagles of 
Fraaoe-^how eseh new bulletin announced another feature of misfortune^ 
some shattered remnant of a great corps d'arm^ cut off by Cossacks, some 
drea^fal battle ei^aged against superior numbers, and fought with despera- 
tion, not for victory, but the libc^y to retreat. Great names were men-^ 
tioiied among the slain, and the proudest chivalry of Ganl left to perish on 
tiie ifar-off steppes of Hussia. 

Sujch were the fearfol tales meo. read oi that tenifale campaign; and the 
joy in FiBgland was great, to hear that the most powerful of her enemies 
hai at kngth experienced the full bitterness of defeat. While men vied 
with each other in stories of the misfortunes of the Emperor — ^when each 
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post added another to the long catalogue of disasters to the '' Grand Aimy/^ 
I sat in my lonely house, in a remote part of Ireland, brooding over the sad 
reverses of him who still formed my ideal of a hero. 

I thought how, amid the crumbling ruins of his splendid force, his great 
soul would survive the crash, that made all others despair — ^that each new 
evil would suggest its remedy, as it arose, and the mind that never failed in 
expedient would shine out more brilliantly through the gloom of darkening 
fortune, than even it had done in the noonday splendour of success. When 
all others could only see the tremendous energy of despair, I thought I 
could recognise those glorious outbursts of heroism by which a French army 
sought and won the favour of their Emperor. The routed and straggling 
bodies which hurried along in seeming disorder, I gloried to perceive could 
assume all the port and bearing of soldiers at the approach of danger, and 
form their ranks at the wild " houra'' of the Cossack, as steadily as in the 
proudest day of their pix>sperity. 

The retreat continued. The horrible suffering of a Russian winter added 
to the carnage of a battle-tide, which flowed on unceasingly, from the ruined 
walls of the Kremlin to the banks of the Vistula. The battle of Borisow 
and the passage of the Berezina followed fast on each other ; and nuow we 
heard that the Emperor had surrendered the chief command to Murat, and 
was hastening back to France with lightning speed, for abready the day of 
his evil fortune had thrown its shadow over the capital No longer 
reckoned by tens of thousands, that vast army had now dwindled down to 
divisions of a few hundred men. The Old Guard scarce exceeded one 
thousand; and of twenty entire regiments of cavalry, Murat must^ed a 
single squadron as a body-guard. Crowds of wounded and mutilated men 
dragged their weary limbs along over the hardened snow, or through dense 
pine forests, where no villages were to be met with — a fatuous determina- 
tion to strive to reach France the only impulse surviving amid all their 
sufferings. 

With the defections of D'York and Massenbach then began that new 
feature of disaster, which was so soon to burst forth with all the fell fury of 
long pent up hatred. The nationality of Germany— so long — so cruelly 
insulted — ^now saw the day of retribution arrive. Misfortune hastened mis- 
fortune, and defeat engendered treason in the ranks of the Emperor's allies. 
Murat, too, the favourite of Napoleon, the king of his creation, deserted him 
now, and fled ignominiously from the command of the army. 

'' The Elbe ! the Elbe !" was now the cry amid the shattered ranks of that 
army, which but a year before saw no limit to its glorious path. The Elbe 
was the only line remaining which promised a moment's repose from the 
fatigues and privations of months long. Along that road the army could 
halt, and stem the tide of pursuit, however hotly it pressed. The Prussiaiis 
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tiad alreadj united with the Eussians — ^the defection of Austria could not 
be long distant. Saxony was appealed to, as a member of the German 
^iu^y> to join in arms* against the Tyrant ; and the wild " houra'' of the 
Cossack now blended with the loud '' Yorwarts" of injured Prussia. 

'< Where shall he seek succour now P What remains to him in this last 
eventful stru^le P How shall the Emperor call back to life the legions by 
whose valour his great victories were gained, and Europe made a vassal at 
the foot of his throne P" Such was the thought that never left me day or 
night. Ever present before me was his calm brow, and his face paler, but 
not less handsome than its wont. I could recal his rapid glance — the quick 
and hurried motion of his hand — ^his short and thick utterance, as words of 
command fell from his lips — ^and his smile, as he heard some intelligence 
with pleasure. 

I could not sleep — scarcely could I eat. A feverish excitement burned 
through my frame, and my parched tongue and hot hand told how the very 
springs of health were dried up within me. I walked with hurried steps 
from place to place, now muttering the words of some despatch — now fancy- 
ing that I was sent with orders for a movement of troops. As I rode, I 
spurred my horse to a gallop, and in my heated imagination believed I was 
in presence of the enemy, and preparing for the fray. Great as my exhaus- 
tion frequently was, weariness brought no rest. Often I returned home at 
evening, overcome by fatigue, but a sleepless night, tortured with anxieties, 
and harassed with doubts and fears, followed, and I awoke to pursue the 
same path, till in my weakened frame and hectic cheek the signs of illness 
could no longer be mistaken. 

Terrified at the ravages a few weeks had made in my health, and fearful 
what secret malady was preying upon me. Darby, without asking any leave 
from me, left the house one morning at daybreak, and returned with the 
physician of the neighbouring town. I was about to mount my horse, when 
I saw them coming up the avenue, and immediately guessed the object of 
the visit. A moment was enough to decide me as to the course to pursue ; 
for, well knowing how disposed the world ever is to stamp the impress of 
wandering intellect on any habit of mere eccentricity, I resolved to receive 
the doctor as though I was glad of his coming, and consult with him re- 
garding my state. This would at least refate such a scandal, by enlisting 
the physician among the allies of my cause. 

By good fortune. Dr. Clibbom was a man of shrewd common sense, as well 
as a physician of no mean skill. In the brief conversation we held together, 
I perceived that while he paid all requisite attention to any detail which im- 
plied the existence of malady, his questions were more pointedly directed to 
the possibility of some mental cause of irritation — the source of my ailment. 
I could see, however, that his opinion inclined to the belief that the events 
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of the tiial had left iheir indelible traoes on my miid, vkiefa, imincmg ne to 
adopt « life of iflolaiiaa and idiieiDiaifc* had nov piodnoed theeffBcts he wit- 
neased. 

I was mat aony at this nnatake ok his pari. By adBmng him to indrigo 
in this deinsiTe impresaioii, I saved mjaetf all the troaUe of oaneeaiiiig my 
zeal feeliagSy which I had no desiEe to expose hefioie him. I paonkted hiiBy 
therefore, to reason with me on the groondleaB Botiona he sappoaed I had 
coneeiTed of the world's f eeHng regardkig me, and heaid him patioDtiy, as 
he detailed the oouise of public duty, by f olfiilmg whidi I ahonld ocoiqiy 
my fitting place in aociety, and best oansnlt my own health and happiaasa. 

" There are," said he, ''certain fixed impreasions, which I wonld not ao 
eombat. It was but yesteiday, for instance, I yielded to the wish of on <dd 
general o£&cer, who has served upwards of half a century, and desizea once 
more to pat himaelf at the head of his regiment. His heairt waa bent oa it. 
I saw ihai though he might conseani to abandon his porpose, I was not so 
sue hia mind might bear the diaappointeent,fQr the inteikct wiU aometnrai 
go astray in endeayouiing to retrace its steps. 80 I ihoog^ it better to 
GonoBde what mig^ cost more in the zefosaL" 

The last words of the doctor nmiained in my head bng after he took lua 
leave, and I eonld not avoid applyii^ them to niy own case. Waa not my 
impres8i(m of this natore P Were not si^ thoughts all centred on one theme 
as fixedly as the offioer's of whcmi he spoke P GoakL I, by any effort of mj 
reason or my will, control my wandering Csacies^ and odl them baok to tiia 
dull realities amongst widdi I lived? 

These were ever recurring to me, and always with tibe same reply. It is 
m vain to stmggie against an impulse whiehhas swallowed np all a4hcr am- 
bitions. My heart is among the ghttedng ranks and neighing sqoadiona d 
li'rance. I wonld be there onos more. I would follow that career whii^ 
first stkred the proudest hopes I ever cherished. 

That same evening the mail bioo^t the news that Engbie BeaKhanuda 
had fallen back on Magdeboorg, and sent repeated despatehes to iho 
Emperor^ entreating his immediate presence among the troops, wheat 
nothing, but Napoleon himself in. ^o midst of them, could restore to thenr 
wcmted bravery and determination. The reply of Napc^eon was briefiy« 

'' I am coming; and all who love me^ foUow me.'' 

How the words rang in my ears--" ibst cetuf qm m'mmeiUI" I heard 
them iu evj^ rustling of the wind and motion of tiie leaves against the 
window. They were whispeoed to my sense by every avenue of my braiB» 
and I aat no knger occupied in xeading as nanid, bat with folded anns» 
repeatmg word by word the brief aentenoe. 

It was midnight. All was still asd silent through the honaa. No 
servant stirred, and the jery wind was hnahed to a perfect calm. I was 
sitting in my library when the words I have repeated seemed spoken in a 
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low; elaar Toice beside me. I started up— the perq^tiaa broke ojei my 
forehead and fell upcm my dieek with tenror, for I knew I was akme; and 
the feaifidthoiigkt flashed OIL me^-thismaj be macbess! IVtf a aeoo^d oc 
two the agony of the idea was almost hunippcNrti^e— 4hen. eame a resolve as 
sodden. I opened my desk and took from it aU iiie ready money I pos« 
sessed. I wrote a few knnied lines to my agent, and then, makii^ my way 
noiseLesaly to the stshle^ I saddled my horse and led him oat. 

In two hours I was nearly twenty ndles on my way to DuUin. Day was 
breaking as I entered the capital. I made no delay there, but, taking fresh 
hocses, started for ^ernes^ ^ere I knew the Mimanen of the coast re- 
sorted. 

''One hundred pounds to the man who will land me on the coast of 
Erance or Holland^"' said I to a group Uiat were prepazang their nets on the 
shore. 

A loc^ of inereduHty was the only reply. A very &w words, however, 
settled the bai^ain. Ike half an hour I was on board. The wind feeshened, 
and we stood out to sea. 

"Let the breeae keep to this," said the swapper, ''and we'U make the 
voyage quickly." 

Both wind and tide were in our fiaEvour. We held down Channel rainc^y, 
and I saw the blue bills grow fainter and fsinter, till the eye could but 
detect a grey cloud on the horizon, which at last disappeared in the bright 
sun of nooa, and a wide waste of blue water lay on every side. 



CHAPnaa XXXIX. 

THB ZiAST C^HPAIOir. 



The sdow, half melted with the heavy rains, lay still deeply on the roads, 
and a dark, lowering sky stretched above, as I hurried onwards^ with all the 
speed I could, towards the east of Eranoe. 

Already the allies had passed the Bhome. Schwartaenbeig in the south, 
Bludter in the east, and Bemadotte on the Flemish frontier, were conveying 
their vast armies to bear 4own on him whom, singly, none had dared to eo* 
counter. All France was in arms, and every step was turned eastwards* 
Immense troops of conscripts, many scarce of the age of boyhood^ crowded 
the highways. The veterans themselves were enrolled once more, and 
formed battalions for the defence of their native land, livery town and vil- 
lage was a garrison. The deep-toned rolling of ammunition waggons, and 
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the heavy tramp of hones, sounded through the nights long. Wac^ terrible 
war, spoke from every object around. Strongholds were strengthening, re- 
giments brigading, cavahy organising on all sides. No longer, however, did 
I witness the wild enthusiasm which I so well remembered among the 
soldiers of the army. Here were no glorious outbreaks of that daring spirit 
which so marked the Frenchman, and made him almost irresistible in arms. 
A sad and gloomy silence prevailed : a look of fierce, but hopeless, determi- 
nation was over all They marched like men going to death, but with the 
step and bearing of heroes. 

I entered the little town of Yerviers. The day was breaking, but the 
troops were under arms. The Emperor had but just taken his departure for 
Chdlons-sur-Mame. They told me of it as I changed horses ; not with that 
fierce pride which a mere passing glance at the great Napoleon would once 
have evoked. They spoke of him without emotion. I asked if he were 
paler or thinner than his wont : they did not know. They said that he tra- 
velled post, but that his staff were on horseback. From this I gathered that 
he was either ill, or in that frame of mind in which he preferred to be alone. 
While I was yet speaking, an officer of engineers came up to the carriage, 
and called out, 

" Unharness these horses, and bring them down to the barracks. These, 
sir," said he, turning towards me, " are not times to admit of ceremony. We 
have eighteen guns to move, and want cattle." 

" Enough, sir," said I. "I am not here to retard your movements, but, 
if I can, to forward them. Can I, as a volunteer, be of any service at this 
moment P" 

"Have you served before? Of course you have, though. In what 
armP" 

'' As a Hussar of the Guard, for some years." 

" Come along with me : Til bring you to the general at once." 

Be-entering the inn, the officer preceded me up-stairs, and, after a mo- 
ment's delay, introduced me into the presence of General Letort, then com- 
manding a cavalry brigade. 

" I hive heard your request, sir. Where is your commission P Have you 
got it with you P" 

I handed it to him in silence. He exammed it rapidly, and then turning- 
the reverse, read the few lines inscribed by the minister of war. 

" I could have given you a post this day, sir, this very hour," said he, 
^ but for a blunder of our conmiissariat people. There's a troop here vrait- 
ing for a re-mount, but the order has not come down from Paris, and our 
officials here will not advance the money till it arrives, as if these were 
times for such punctilio. They are to form part of General Kellermann's 
force, which is sadly deficient. Eemain here, however, and pqirhaps bj to- 
morrow ** 
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"How much may the sum be, sirP'* asked I, mterrupting. 

The g^eral almost started with surprise at the abruptxiess of my question^ 
and in a tone of half reproof answered, 

" The amount required is beside the matter, sir; unless," added he, sar-» 
castically, "you are disposed to advance it yourself." 

*'Such was the object of ;my question," said I, calmly, and determining 
not to notice the manner he had assumed. 

''Parbleul'* exclaimed he, "that is very different. Twenty thousand 
francs, however, is a considerable sum." 

"I have as much, and something more, if need be, in my carriage — ^if 
English gold be no objection." 

"No, pardie, that it is not," cried he, laughing; "I only wish we saw 
more of it. Are you serious in all this ?" 

The best reply to his question was to hasten down stairs and return with 
two small canvas bags in my hands. 

" Here are one thousand guineas," said I, laying them on the table. 

While one of the general's aides-de-camp was counting and examining the 
gold, I repeated, at his request, the circumstances which brought me once 
again to Erance, to serve under the banner of the Emperor. 

" And your name, sir," said he, as he seated himself to write, " is Thomas 
Burke, ci-devant captain of the Eighth Hussars of the Guard. Well, I can 
promise you the restoration of your old grade. Meanwhile, you must take 
command of these fellows—they are mere partisan troops, hurriedly raised, 
and ill organised; but I'll give you a letter to General Damr^mont, at 
Ch^ons, and he'll attend to you." 

" It is not a position for myself I seek, general," said I. " Wherever I 
can best serve the Emperor, there only I desire to be." 

" I have ventured to leave that point to General Damr^mont," said he, 
smiling. "Your motives do not require much explanation. Let us to 
breakfast now, and by noon we shall have everything in readiness for your 
departure." 

Thus rapidly, and as it were by the merest accident, was I again become 
a soldier of the Emperor, and that same day was once more at the head of a 
squadron, on my way to Chalons. My troop were, indeed, very imlike the 
splendid array of my old Hussars of the Guard. They were hurriedly raised, 
and not over well equipped, but still they were stout-looking, hardy pea- 
sants, who, whatever deficiency of drill they might display, I knew weU- 
would exhibit no lack of courage before an enemy. 

On reaching Chfidons, I found that General Damri^mont had left with the 
staff for Vitry only a few hours before, and so I reported myself to the 
officer commanding the town, and was ordered by him to join the cavalry 
brigade then advancing on Vitry. 

Had I tim^ at this moment, I could not help devoting some minutes to an 
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account of that Btomge and mdi^ maas -vhidk tkea wan brigaded aa Im- 
penal oavaliry. Dragocniaof everjda8SylifiBTyaiid]^i4«ned,gn^^ 
2i cheral and hnssars, cuirassiers, carbiiiiifaBy and kncos, veie aU, pell-maQ, 
nuxed iifr eoafuaedfy together, sod kuried oiiwaxda> acme to jam their 
respective corps, if they cosid find tiun, but all pECfwred to aenre idurerer 
ti»ir sabres mi^ be eaUed lor. It -wna oonliLsdon to the iast degree^ but a 
tumult without enthusiasm or iBifmker llie aaperior offieen^ vho wm 
weXk acquainted with'tfae state of etenfa^ made no aecaeet of thor gloomy 
forebodbgs. The juniors lacked energy in a caBoae wbere they sanr no fieid 
for a dftn ce m ept, imd the aoldieKs, alwspt prapared to nidiAe thor feelings 
from their officers, seemed alike sad and disprnted. What a diaii^ was 
this from the wild and joyova spirit vMch onee nxBDated efery gotde and 
class — ^from the generous enthusiasm tint onee wanned each bold heart, and 
made every soSdin a heio! Alaal the terriUe eooaequmoes of long defieat 
were on all; — ^the tide of battle that loUed disaskroimly from the nined 
walls of the Eiendm stili aw^t along toaneKb ^b g^'eat pakoe of the 
Taikrieek Oersuarf hadwitieasedtkedeatraciioafiftwomi^iijyaimies — 
tiie third and last was now awattiBg the evcntfrd straggle on terety soil 
of their country. fDie tide of fugiiiTn, whaeh pceoeded tiie xetiiing 
columns of Yictor and 1^, met the adfaneing bodies of the cfmaer^^ and 
spread dismay and eonsteinataoB as they went. The d^tim was bet the 
fl^iadow of iAnb last afp^j^mohing disaster. 

Ottthenigfatof the ST^hJaanary, the eanralry brigade wiiiL whieb I was 
received ovders to march by iib» Fweat of Bar on BrienxK;, iriiere Bludier 
was stationed, in no expectation of being attacked. 

The mcyrement^ notwithstaaiding- the heavy xoads» was made witiiL great 
rapidity, and by noon on t&e loikwing day we oame up with the man bod^ 
of the army in frdl BUffch agoiBst the enemy. ^^Mm, onee aune, did Ireoog- 
nise the dd i^nrit ef the amry. Joyom songs and gay cheers were beaid 
from the different eorps we pasaed. TbeannonnoemeHt ol a speedy meeting 
with the Prussians had infused new vigour among the troops. We woe 
emerging from the deep shade el the wood into a Y9ik^,Tf^mm a ligbt- 
infanibyregHnentwerebcvooaeked. Their fires w«refriEBied is a wide oindey 
and the oooknig wei^ mendy on» amid the pleasant song and jocond eceo. 
Our own brief ha2t was jostecmelBde^ wheethebogieasoDndedtaieaimie 
the marek, anel I stood for a monoit admiring the mecry gambds of the 
infantry, when OB air I wen nsmembered was ehoated fovtiiinfrdlchenia; 
but my memory was not kft kmg ie dotdit as to where and how these 
sounds were imt heavd. The wM vpioar aft cnce necalled balih^ as tkey 
song out, 

" Hurrah for the Faubourg of JBt Antohief* 
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No soonesr did I hew the iroicdsy than I sfraned ^^ 
2ode down iowaids them. 



Wlirt i^jimnlfs yours, oonndeP' fluid I to a fettow bioiTiDg ti> tiie 



" The Fifth, mon cfficier," said hfr— " Voltigeurs of the Lme." 

**BAre jWL ft eettaa franpois, ft maStie d'arme^ BtiU among jouf^ 

''Yes, that we faanre. 'Otm he is, jfxmdBr, beatiiig timeto the roidadB." 

I looked IB the direetioii he pdnted, and than atood mj okL fiund. Ha 
waa advanoed in front of a companj, and with the air of a tambonr-major 
he seemed as if he was glTing the time to the melody. 

^ Ah, M^eonserijits that ye ave!^ eried he, aa with his fist denched he 
Hesticalated tocely towKds them. ''CSsa't ye keep the measure P Oacv, 
sow, and all together. Picacdy fiist, aodthen " 

''Holloa! MaitreFnm)^, Gwyoii remember am oMfiriend?" 

llie little man tnniedsiiddeBly, and, biisi^iiig Ms hand to the saiate, re- 
mained stiff and ereet, as if on parade. 

" Gmnmi pa9, mom mpiicnu** was has answer, after a oonaidBrable 
pause. 

" Whad! not know me I-nnc^ whom yon made one of your own gaUant 
oompany, osUing me 'Burke of OmsP ** 

"Ah,pMrlaimied$SL Pierre/ is ths my dear oomrade of the lighthP 
Why, where have you been? Ihey said yoa kft us for ever and aye.** 

"I isiedit, iPrangois, but it wouldn't do.'' 

" Mille bombes /" said he, ^ but yoa^re badk in pleasant times — \g> see the 
CJossacks leanoing to drink ohaanpagae^ and lesfve ns to pay the score. 
Come along, howeyer ■ take yonr old phice here. ¥oa are free to ^mose 
now, and needn't be a dnigoon any longer; not but tiwt jma old geneial 
will be glad to see yon agauL** 

" General d'AuTergne— •where is he nowP" 

""With tin light eafidry biigade^ in front. I saw him pass here two 
hoora since." 

<" And how looks he, Ftmpoia P^ 

" A little stooped, or so^ more than yon kimv him; bat his seat in the 
saddle seems just as firm. Fenirebleul if he'd been aToltigeu^ he'd be 
a good man these ten yaans to eena'* 

D^hM to kam that I waa so near my tonst and oldest friend in the 
world, I shook Fhm^CBi^ hadf sul puted ; but not without a pledge tha^ 
idienover I jouwd ^ infaitiy, the fifth YottigeDra of tiie line wore to 
have the preference. 

Aa we advanced towanb Brismie tiie Atant thnnder of laige guns was 
heard, wfaidi gndaally grew lender and more awAained, and betokened that 
the bottle had already begim. ThenadsybloQkBdi^witkdcnaesHBBeaaf 
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infimtry and long trams of wagi^ns, prerented our lapid advance ; and 
when ve tried the fields at either side, the soil, cat up with recent rains^ 
made us sink to the very girths of onr horses. Still, order afterordercsme 
for the troops to press forward, and every effort was made to ohey the* 
command. 

It was five o'clock as we debouched into the plain, and beheld the fidds 
whereon the battle had been contested ; for already the enemy were re- 
tiring, and the French troops in eager pursuit. Behind, however, lay the 
town of Brienne, still held by the Bnssians, but now little better than a 
heap of smoking ruins, the tremendous fire of the French artillery having 
reduced the place to ashes. C!onspicuous above all rose the dismantied 
walls of the ancient military college — ^the school where Napoleon had learned 
his first lesson in war — where first he essayed to point those guns which 
now with such fearfol hayoc he turned against itself. 

What a strange, sad subject of contemplation for him who now gazed on 
it ! On either side the fire of the artillery continued till nightfall ; but the 
Russians still held the town. A few straggling shots closed the combat, 
and darkness now spread over the wide plain, save where the watch-fires 
marked out the position of the French troops. A sudden flash of lurid 
flame, however, threw its gleam over the town, and a wild cheer was heard 
rising above the clatter of musketry. It was a surprise party of grenadiers, 
who had forced their way into the grounds of the old chateau, where 
Bliicher held his head-quarters. Louder and louder grew the firing, and a 
red glare in the dark sky told how the battle was raging. 

Up that steep street, at the top of which the venerable chiteau stood, 
poured the infantry columns in a run. The struggle was short. The dull 
sound of the Bussian drum soon proclaimed a retreat ; and a rocket darting 
through the black sky announced to the Emperor that the position had.been 
won. 

The next day the Emperor fixed his head-quarters at the chateau, and ,a 
battalion of the guard bivouacked in the park around it. I had sent for- 
ward the letter to GteneraL Damr^mont, and was wondering when, and in 
what terms, the reply might come, when the general himself rode up, ac- 
companied by a single aide-de-camp. 

"I have had the opportunity, sir, to speak of your conduct in the proper 
quarter,'' said he, courteously, ''and the result is, your appointment as 
major of the Tenth Hussars, or, if you prefer it, the staff." 

" Wherever, sir, my humble services can best be employed. I have no 
other wish." 

" Then take the regimental rank," said he ; '' your brigade will see enough 
of hot work ere long. And now push forward to Mdzi^res, where you'll 
find your regiment. They have received orders to march to-morrow, early. 



» 
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I was not sorry to be relieved from the command of my irregular Horse, 
who went by the title of ''brigands" in the army generally; thongh, if 
truth were to be told, the reproach, on the score of honesty, came ill from 
those who conferred it. Still, it was a more gratifying position to hold a 
rank in a regiment of regular cavalry, and one whose reputation was second 
to none in the service. 

" I wish to present myself to the colonel in command, sir,'' said I, ad- 
dressing an officer, who, with two or three others, stood chatting at the 
door of a cottage. 

'' You'll ^find him here, sir," said he, pointing to the hut. But, as he 
spoke, the dank of a sabre was heard, and at the same instant a tall, soldier- 
like figure stooped beneath the low doorway, and came forth. 

"The Colonel of the Tenth, I presume?" said I, handing the despatch 
from General Damr^mont. 

''What ! my old coMege £riend and companion !" cried the Colonel, as he 
stepped back in amazement ; " have I such good fortune as to see you in 
my regiment P" 

"Can it be really so?" said I, in equal astonishment. "Are you 
Tascher P' 

" Yes, my dear friend, the same Tascher you used to disarm so easily at 
ooliege — a colonel at last. But why are you not at the head of a regiment 
long since? Oh! I forgot, though," said he, in some confusion; "I 
heard all about it. But, come in here— Fve no better quarters to offer you, 
but, such as it is, make it yours." 

My old companion of the Polytechnique was, indeed, little altered by 
time — careless, inconside^te, and good-hearted as ever. He told me that 
he had only gained the command of the regiment a few weeks before; 
"and," added he, "if matters mend not soon, I am scarcely like to hold it 
much longer. The despatches just received tell that the allies are con- 
centrating at Trannes, and if so, we shall have a battle against over- 
whelming odds. No matter, Burke, you have got into a famous corps— 
they fight splendidly; and my excellent uncle, his majesty, loves to indulge 
their predilection." 

I passed the day with Tascher, chatting over our respective fortunes; 
uid in discussing the past and the future the greater part of the night went 
over. Before dawn, however, we were on the march towards Chaumi^re, 
whither the army was directed, and the Emperor himself then stationed. 

It was the 1st of FebruaTv, and the weather was dark, louring, and 
gloomy. Ji. cold wind drove the snowdrift in fitful gusts before it, and 
the deep roads made our progress slow and difficult. As our line of ad- 
vance, however, was not that by which the other divisions were marching, 
it was abeady past noon befc^re we knew that the enemy was but three 
leagues distant. 

VOL. ii. T 



On adTaseiii^ fwrtber, we hcaid ike faint mmaia of a fimniiMadi^ and 
tkeuiliejgre'rloiiiferaikdkiider, tiii the w^k air seemed iromuknaiNrilb 
tlie eoiumBsioiL 

''A heavy Hit, eobad/' said a veteran offieer of the xeguMuk. '^I^oeid 
gveaa theve aresoikee thaft eighty or a hnndred guas engaged.'' 

" Press on, men^ press on !" cried Tascher. *' When, hia najeid?^ pamndes 
audi miifltfi, it's acaroelj poUte to he late." 

At a quiek trot ve cane on, and ahoirt three o'doA debcmohed in ik» 
plain behind Oudinot's battalions of reserve, which were £oaiifli ia tva 
dense caloams, about a hnndred yarda a]Murt. 

''Hussaca to the front!" cxkd an aide-d»«an{>> aa he gaUoped paafc^ and 
waved his cap in the directioiLof the apace between the eoJnaoaa. 

In separate squadrons we penetialed through the deile, and canie out aa an 
open plain behind the centre of the first line. 

The groond was sofficietntlj elorated herc^ ao thallcoiild overlook i^ 
front line; bat all I eoikld aee waa a dena^ heavy wnoke, whk^ intenwBd 
between the two positions, in the midst of which, and direc% in fixMBt, a 
village la^. Towards thia, three eolumns el in^txy wcare conyeigingv fmd 
around, the sounds of battle were raging. This was La Giberie. Die kaoH 
let formed the key of the iVeneh poaition, and had hem twice 49ariaed by, 
agod twiee regained fran, the allies. Aa I looked, the aupporiing ^mtannri 
halted^ wheeled, and rehired, while a tiemendona shower of gxape waa 
poured np(m Hkem £iom the viUage, whidi.now ae^oaed to havebMnietakn 
by the allies. . 

''Cavaky to the firont 1" waa now the ^rder ; and a foiee of six thousand 
sabres advanced from between the battalions* and fcnaaed for attadc. It waa 
Nansouty who led theni» and hia heavy euirasaiera wece in the van; and 
then oame the gr^aadi^sa k oh^al; ooxa was the third, in oohioui. Aa 
eaeh r^menib debcmehed, the word " Charge \" rang oat, and forward we 
went. The snow dnCting atvaight against ns, we could aee nothing, aox vaa 
I conscious of any check to our conrae, till the shaking ol the vast oohonn 
in fronts and then the opoung of the sqnadrona, denoted xeaistanoe^ when 
suddenly a flash flared out, and a hurricane of cannon-shot ixHSO throog^ our 
dense files. Then» I knew thai we were attacking a battery of guns» and not 
till then. Mad cheers, and cries of wonnded men, burst forth upon the air* 
with the clashing din of sabres and smaU-arms, The mass of cavalry np^ 
peared to heave and throb like some great monster in its agoQy. The 
trumpet to retreai sounded^ and we galloped baek to our lines^ leavoig 
above five hundred dead behind us* on a field whererl had not yet seen iiiB 
enemy. Meanwhile the Bassians were assembling a mighty force aroand 
the vilh^, for now the oannimade opened with tenfold vigour in front, and. 
£resh guns were called up to reply to the fire. Hitherto all was ahrojided ia. 
the blue smoke of the artillery, and the dense flakes of the snowdnft^ vhfioi 
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sBddexkij a storm of wind swept past, cariying with, it both sleet and smoke^ 
and nowj within less l^an five hundred yards^ we beheld the allied armies in 
£ront o£ ns. Two of the three villages, whieh formed our advanced position, 
abreadj had been carriedj and towards the third, La Eothi^e, they were ad- 
vancing quickly. 

Key^) corps, ordered up to its defence, rushed boldly on, and the clatter- 
ing musketry announced that they were engaged, while twelve guns were 
moved up, in full gallop, to their support, and opened their fire at onee. 
Boaxm had they done so, whena wild hurra was heard* and, Uke a whirlwind, 
a vast nass of cavalry, the cossacks of the Don and the Uhlans of the 
South, commingled and mixed, bear down on the guns. The struggle is for 
life (»r deatk No quarter given. Ney recab his columns, and the guns are 
lost. 

"Who shall bring the Emperor the tidings F" said Tascher, as his voice 
trembled with excitement. " I'd rather storm the battery single-handed 
than do it." 

" He has seen worse than that already to-day," said an aide-de-camp at 
onur side. "He has seen Lahorie's squadrons of the Dragoons of the Guard 
CTKt to pieces by the Eussiaa horse." 

"The Guard I the Guard !" repeated Tascher, in accents where doubt and 
despair were blended. 

" There goes another battalion to certain death," muttered the aide-de* 
camp, as he pointed to a cdumn of grei^adiers emerging from the front line. 
" See, I knew it well, they are moving on La Bothl^re. But here comes 
the Emperor," 

Before I could detect the figure among the orowd, the staff tore rapidly 
past, followed by a long train of cavaby moving towards the left. 

"His favourite stroke," said Tascher: "an infantry advance, and a 
flank movement with cavaJiy." 

And as the words escaped him, we saw the horsemen bearing down at top 
speed towards the village. But now we could look no longer ; our brigade 
was ordered to support the attack, and we advanced at a trot. The enemy 
saw the movement, and a great mass of cavahn^ were thrown out to meet it. 

" Here they come I" was the cry repeated by three or four together, and 
the earth shook as the squadrons came down. Our column dashed forward 
to meet them, when suddenly through the drift we beheld a mass of fugi- 
tives, scattered and broken, approaching. They were our own cavalry, 
touted in the attempt on the fiank, now flying to the rear broken and dis- 
ordered. 

Before we could cover their retreat, the enemy were upon us. The shock 
was dreadful, and for some minutes carried all before it ; but then rallying, 
the brave horsemen of France closed up and faced the foe. How vam all 
the efforts of the redoubted wacrior of the Dnieper and the Wolga against 

t2 
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the stem soldier of Napoleon. Their sabres flashed like lightning glances, 
and as fatally bore down on all before them ; and as the routed squadrons 
fell back, the wild cheers of Vive PEmpereur /told that one great moment of 
success at least atoned for the misfortunes of the day. 

'' His majesty saw your charge, colonel," said a general officer to Tascher, 
as he rode back at the head of a squadron. '' So gallant a thing as that never 
goes unrewarded." 

Tascher's cheek flushed as he bowed in acknowledgment of the praise, 
but I heard him mutter to himself the same instant : *' Too late — ^too late !" 
Fatal words they were — ^the presage of the mishap they threatened ! 

A great attack on La Bothilre was now preparing. It was to be made by 
Napoleon's favourite mauGeuvre of cavalry, artillery, and infantry combined, 
each supporting and sustaining the other. Eighteen guns, with three 
thousand sabres, and two columns of infantry, numbering four thousand 
each, were drawn up in readiness for the moment to move. Ney received 
orders to lead them, and now they issued forth into the plain. 

Our own impatience at not being of the number was quickly merged in 
intense anxiety for the result. It was a gorgeous thing, indeed, to see that 
mighty mass unravelling itself. The gu^ galloping madly to the front, 
supported on either flank by cavalry ; while, masked behind, marched the 
black colunms of infantry, their tall chakos nodding like the tree-tops of a 
forest. The snow was now falling fast, and the figures grew fainter and 
fainter, and all that remained within our view was the tail of the columns 
which were only disengaging themselves from the lines. A deafening 
cannonade opened from the allied artillery on the advance, unreplied to by 
our guQS, which were ordered not to fire until within half range of the 
enemy. Suddenly a figure is seen emerging from the heavy snowdrift at 
the full speed of his horse. Another and another follow him in quick 
succession. They make for the position of the Emperor. " What can it 
be ?" cries each, in horrible suspense. " See ! the columns have halted." 
Dreadful tidings ! The guns are imbedded in the soft ground — the horses 
cannot stir them — one-half of the distance is scarcely won — and there they 
are beneath the withering cannonade of the allied guns, powerless and immov- 
able. Cavalry are dismounted, and the horses harnessed to the teams — all 
in vain-— the wheels sink deeper in the miry earth ; and now the enemy have 
found out the range, and their shot are sweeping through the dense mass J 
with frightful slaughter. Again the aides-de-camp hasten to the rear for 
orders ; but Ney can wait no longer. He launches his cavalry at the foe, and 
orders up the infantry to follow. Meanwhile a great cloud^of cavaliy issues 
from the allied lines, and directs its course towards the flai^of the column. 
The Emperor sees the danger, and despatches one of his staff to prepare 
them to receive cavalry. Too late! too late! The snowdrift has con- 
cealed the advance, and the wild horsemen of the desert ride down on the 
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brave ranks. Disorder and confusion ensue. The column breaks and 
scatters. The lancers pursue the fugitives through the plain, and before the 
very eyes of the Emperor, the Guard— Aw Guard— are sabred and routed. 

"What is to become of our cavalry?" is now the cry; "for they have ad- 
vanced unsupported against the village !" Dreadful moment of suspense ! 
None can see them. The guns lie deserted, alike by friend and foe. Who 
dares approach them now ? " They are cheering yonder," exclaimed an 
officer. " I hear them again." 

" Hussars, to the front !" caUs out Damr^mont ; " to your comrades' 
rescue ! Men, yonder !" and he points in the direction of the village. 

Like an eagle on the swoop, the swift squadrons skim the plain, and 
mount the slope beyond it. The drift clears, and what a spectacle is before 
us ! The cavalry are dismounted ; their horses, dead or dying, cumber the 
ground; the men, sabre in hand, have attacked the village by assault. Two 
of the enemy's guns are taken, and turned against them ; and the walls are 
won in many places. 

An opening in the enclosure of a farm-yard admits our leading squadron ; 
and in an instant we have taken them in flank and rear. 

The Russians will neither retreat nor surrender; and the carnage is 
awful : for, though overpowered by numbers, they still continue the 
slaughter, and deal death while dying. The chief farm-house of the village 
has been carried by our troops ; but the enemy still holds the garden. The 
' low hedge offers a slight obstacle, and over it we dash, and down upon them 
ride the gallant Tenth with cheers of victory. 

. At this instant the crashing sound of cannon-shot among masonry is 
heard. It is the allied artillery, which, regardless of their own troops, has 
opened on the village. Every discharge tells; the range is at quarter dis- 
tance ; and whole flies fall at every flre. The trumpet sounds a retreat ; and 
I am endeavouring to collect my scattered followers, when my eye falls on 
the aiguillette of a general officer among the heap of dead ; and at the same 
time I perceive that some old and gallant officer has fallen sword in hand, 
for his long white hair is strewn loosely across his face. I spring down 
from my horse and push back the snowy locks, and with a shriek of horror 
I recognise the friend of my heart, Greneral d*Auvergne. I lift him in my 
arms, and search for the wound. Alas ! a grape-shot had torn through his 
'Xjhest and cut asunder that noble heart, whose every beat was honour. 
Though still warm, no ray of life remained. The hand I had so often 
grasped in friendship, I wrung now in the last energy of despair, and fell 
upon the corpse in the agony of my grief. 

The night was falling fast ; all was still around me ; none remained near ; 
the village was deserted by both. The deafening din of the cannonade con- 
tinued; and at times some straggling shot crashed through the crumbling 
walls, and brought them thundering to the earth— but ail had fled. By the 
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pale descent t>f a new moon I dug a grsi^ beneath the raned irallof te 
fftrm-hotise. The labofor was long and tedious ; hat my breaking heart took 
no note of time. My task eompksted, I sat down beside the grare, aad 
taking his now cold hand in mine, pressed it to my lips. Oh ! oould I have 
shared that nanow bed of clay, what rapture would it hare brought to mj 
soiTowing sonl. I lifted the body and laid it gently in the earth ; and as I 
arose, I fonnd that something had entangled itsdf m my uniform, and hdd 
me. It seemed a locket, which he wore by a ribbon round his neck. £ de> 
tached it from its place, and pnt it in my bosom. One lode of the snowy 
hair I serered from his noble head, and then oovered up the grare. 

** Adieu for ever !" I muttered, as I wandered from the spot. It was the 
death of a true D'Au rci ' gn e ■ '* on the field of battle.** 



CHAPTEKXL. 

XBXt BBIDGX: Oir KOirrSBXJLXT. 



£be I left the village, a shower of riiells was thrown into it from tie 
French lines, and in a few minutes the whole blazed up in a red flame, aad 
threw a wide glare over the battle-field. Sparring my horse to his speed, I 
galloped onward, and now disoorered that our troops were retiring in all 
haste. The allies had won the battle, and we were falling back on Brienne. 

Leaving seventy-three guns in the hands of the enemy, above one thou- 
sand prisoners, and six thousand killed in battle. Napoleon drew off his 
shattered forces, and marched through the long darkness of a winter's nigfat. 
Thus ended the battle of Arcis-sur-Aube, the most fatal for the hopei of 
the Emperor since the dreadful day of Leipsic. 

From that hour fortune seemed to frown on those whose aims ahe kaA 
80 often crowned with victory ; and he himself, the mighty leader of so 
many conquering hosts, stood at the window of the eh&teau at l^esne the 
whole night long, dreading lest the enemy should be on his track. Hie 
whose battles were wont to be the ovations of a conqueror, now beiieldwith 
joy his masses retiring unpursued. f^ >. i < • r • p/;?^ 

Why should I dwell on a career of disaster, or linger <m the expiitag Mo- 
ments of a mighty empire? Of what avail now are tiie reinforoemenlB 
which, arrived to our aid— the veteran legions of the Pemnsula f The <sry 
is ever—** Too late ! too late !** BreadM words, heard at every moment ! 
•^sad omens of jin army devoted and despairing ! From Biieniie we nr- 
treat to Troyes — from thence to Bar-sur-Aube — ever nearer and nearer to 
that capital to which the allies tend with wikLidioats of trivmpiu OatbslMt 
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day of Ibbraay, oar kead-quHrtei» are ait; Nogeufe^noi tlii% leagpaes from 
JBHifr*-Nogent, witb the great forest of iFoatnizwi^u on its left, and Meaui:^ 
tbe aaoieiLt bisbopfrie of tbe monarch j, on its right, and, behind thatsdeen, 
Palis i Leating Boxunost in coaunand of the line wbick holds the Aus- 
iaaum in check, the Emperor himself hasteaa to oppose Bldoher, the most 
intrepid and the viost daring of all his enemies. 

A eitx»«iarch in the depth of winter, with the groimd ocnreied with half- 
koma. anew, will bring him on the fladc of the Prassian army. It is dared. 
Dangers and diffienlties beset evety step—the artsUety are almost lost — the 
eafBh*y edliaasted. But the cry of ''The enemy!" rouses every energy; 
th^ debouch on the plain of Ghamp-Aubesi, to fall on the moving column 
«f the KossiaaBi under Alsuiief. Glorious stroke of late ! Yictory again 
caiesses iht spmled child of fcrtune. J!h» enemy is routed, and retires on 
Montmirail and Chiyions. 'Hxb adTHoeed army of the Prusstaiis hear the 
enBiisonade, and fall back to support the allies on Montmirail ; but the Sm- 
peror already awaits tiiem wi^ the battalions of the Old Guard, and another 
great battle ends in victofy. Aieola and Eivoli were again remembered, 
and recalled by victories not less ^onous, and once more hope returned to 
tile ranks it seemed to have* quitted for eter. Another druuiful blow is 
aimed at BlQcher'scdiumns, and Marmont attacks them at Vanx-Champs, 
and the army of Siksia falls baek beaten ; and now the Emperor hastens 
towards Nogent, whisce he has left Bourmont in front of the Austrians. 
" Too late! too late !" is again the ery. The columns of Oudinot and Yic- 
ixx are already in retreat. Schwartsenberg, with a force triple liieir own, 
advances on the plains of tiie Seine. The Cossadcs bivouac in the forest of 
Fontaineblesu. Staff-officers hurry onward with the news that the Emperor 
is approaching : the victorious anny whidi had subdued Blucher is on ike 
march, reinforced by the veteran cavalry of Spain and the laried legicms of 
tlie Peninsula. They halt, and form in battle. The allies arrest their steps 
at Nangis, and again are beaten. Nangis beeomes anotiier name of glory to 
the ears of Frendmien. 

Let me rest one instant in this rapid recital of a we^ whose great deeds 
uort ev«n Napoleon's life can show the eqncd of— <^ last flash of the lamp 
of glory ere it darkened for ever. 1%ree days had elapsed fixmi ihid sad 
keur in yMdk I laid my dearest friend m his grave, ere I opened the locket 
I head taken from his bosom. The wild work of war mingled its mad ex- 
citement in my brain with thoughts of deep sorrow, and 1 lived in a kind of 
f eveied dream, and hurried from the affliction which beset me into the tor- 
lent of danger. 

The gambler who cases not to win rarely leses-Hio he that seeks dea<^ in 
battle comes anscathed through every danger. Each day I threw myself 
lieadHong into some post where escape seemed scarcely possible, but reek- 
kasMss has its own armour of safety. 
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On the field of Montmirail I was reported to the Emperor ; and for an . 
attack on the Austrian rear-guard at Melnn made colonel of a cuirassier 
regiment on the field of battle. Such promotions reigned on every side. 
Hundreds were falling each day. Many regiments were commanded by 
officers of twenty -three or twenty-four years of age. Few expected to carry 
their new epaulettes beyond the engagement they gained them in. None 
bdieved the Empire itselt could surviye the struggle. Each played for a 
mighty stake. Eew cared to outHve the game itself. The Emperor 
showered down favours on the heads which each battle-field laid low. 

It was on the return from Melun I first opened the locket, which I con- 
tinued to wear around my neck. In the fdll expansion of a momentary 
triumph, to see myself at the head of a regiment, I thought of him who 
would have participated in my pride. I was sitting in the doorway of a 
little cabaret on the roadside, my squadrons picketed around me, for a brief 
halt ; and as my thoughts recurred to the brave D' Auvergne, I withdrew 
the locket from my bosom. It was a small oval case of gold, opening by a 
spring. I touched this, and, as I did so, the locket sprang open, and dis- 
played before me a miniature of Marie de Meudon. Yes, beautiful as I had 
seen her in the forest of Versailles, her dark hair clustering around her 
noble brow, and her eyes, so full of tender loveliness, were there, shadowed 
by their deep fringes, as I remembered them. The lips were half parted, 
as though the artist had caught the speaking expression ; and, as I gazed, 
I pould fancy that voice, so musically sweet, still ringing in my ears. I 
could not look on it enough. The features recalled the scenes when first I 
met her, and the strong current of love against which so long I struggled 
and contended flowed on with tenfold foroe once more. Should( we ever 
meet again — and how ? were the questions which rushed to my mind, and 
to which h(^e and fear dictated the repHes. The locket was a present from 
the Empress to the general — at -least, so I interpreted an inscription on the 
back — and this— shall I confess it ? — ^brought pleasure to my heart. 

lake one whose bosom bore some wondrous amulet — some charm against 
the approach of danger— I now rode at the head of my gallant band. Life 
had grown dearer to me, without death becoming moro dreaded. Her 
image next my heart made me feel as if I should combat beneath her very- 
eyes ; and I burned to acquit myself as became one who loved her. A wild, 
half frantic joy animated me as I went, and was caught by the gay com- 
panions around me. 

At midnight a despatch reached me, ordering me to hasten forward by a 
forced march toMontereau,the bridge of which town was a post of the greatest 
importance, and must be held against the Austrians till Victor could come 
up. We lost not a moment. It was a calm frosty night, with a bright 
moon, and we hastened along without halting. About an hour before day- 
break we were met by a cavalry patrol, who informed na that Q^ratd and 
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Victor bad both amyed^ but too late. Montereau was beld by the Wurtem- 
berg troops, who garrisoned the village, and defended the bridge with a 
strong force of artillery. Twice the French troops had been beateoi back 
with tremendous loss, and all looked for the morrow, to renew the encounter. 
We continued our journey; and as the sun was rising, discovered, at a dis- 
tance on the road beside the river, the mass of an infantry column. It was 
.the Emperor himself, come up with the Guards to attack the position. 

Already the preparations for a fierce assault were in progress. A battery 
of twelve guns was posted on a height to command the bridge. Another, 
somewhat more distant, overlooked the village itself. Different bodies of 
infantry and cavahy were disposed wherever shelter presented itself, and 
ready for the command to move forward. The approach to the bridge was 
by a wide road, which lay for some distance along the river bank, and this 
was deeply channelled by the enemy's artillery, which, stationed on and 
above the bridge, seemed to defy^any attempt to advance. 

Never, indeed, did an enterprise seem more full of danger. Every house 
which looked on the bridge was crenelated for small-arms, and garrisoned 
by sharpshooters — ^the fierce Jager of Germany, whose rifies are the boast 
of the Yaterland. Gannon bristled along the heights, their wide mouths 
pointed to that devoted spot— already the grave of hundreds. Withdrawn 
under cover of a steep hill, my regiment was halted, with two other heavy 
cavalry corps, awaiting orders, and from the crest of the ridge I could 
observe the first movements of the fight. 

As usual, a fierce cannonade was opened from either side, which, directed 
mainly against the artillery itself, merely resulted in dismantling a stray bat- 
tery here and there, without further damage. At last the hoarse roU of a 
drum waslieard, and the head of an infantry column was seen advancing up 
the road. They passed beneath a rock, on which a little group of officers 
were standing, and, as they went, a cheer of " Five VEmpereur!'' broke from 
them. I strained my eyes towards the place, for now I knew the Emperor 
himself was there. I could not, however, detect him in the crowd, who all 
waved their hats in encouragement to the troops. 

On they went, descending a steep declivity of the high road to the bridge. 
Suddenly the connonade redoubles from the side of the enemy ; the shot 
whistles through the air, while ten thousand muskets peal forth together. I 
rivet my eyes to watch the column, but what is my horror to perceive that 
none appear upon the ridge : the masses move up — ^they mount the ascent — 
they disappear behind it-*and< then are lost to sight for ever. Not one 
.escapes Ihe dreadful havoc of the guns, which, from a distance of less than 
. two hundred yards, enfilades the bridge. 

But still they moved up. I could hear, from where I lay, the conmiands 
of the officers, as they gave the word to their companies. No fear nor hesi- 
tation there ^ they went to death. In less than fifteen minutes twelve hun- 
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d]»d f ei, dniA or woimded, iMd It lut the ngi^ 

tliesiiattaedfragiBeatof»(MAiiiimi«ekdbickbelim Agaimtiie 

twrnonade opeoed, and mcttmag en. botk ndes, was mamtaiBfid ffx tkofe 
an honct, without ia!(eiiiiiBa»Mi. ]>Bni^ tida, oa guns did IsenesdMs 
exeeatioii on the Tiitege, bat witlioai effiectkig aaythiBg of nportaace 
respoDtiBg the, bridge. 

The Gfettadien of the ChoMid had leached the Mne c^ eombol^ by farecd 
naivhes, from Naagia, and after a brief time to recrvit their strength, were 
now ordered xcp. What a Bplen£d force that massrre eobuBB, cona|»iciioiis 
by their scariet shoaider-kBots and tall ohakns of .black bearskin ! With 
what confide&oe they novo \ They halt beneath the rock— the Smperor is 
there too — and. see, iht ofioer who stands beside him descends from the 
height, and pnts himself at 1^ head of i^eolnmn: it is Gayot, tike colonel 
of the battalion— ^he waves his pkined hat in answer to the Emperor. 1%at 
salute is the last he shall ever grre on earth. The drons roll ont ; but l^e 
hoarse shout c^ ** JW <iM(ji# .''' diowBstheDrtanndt. Ontheyrash-^-they are 
oter the height-*~they disappear down the deseen^-^and see ! there they are 
onthebridge! Tiv^/b 6^4Eiy^/*'shont ten thousand of their oomrades, who 
wsitch them fjcom the height^---'* Ptcw la Garde r* is echoed from the tdl 
cii& beyond the river. The edenm moves on, and aheady reaches ^ 
middle oif the bridge, when eighteen guns throw their fire into it; the bine 
smoke roUs down the rodty heights, and settles on the bridge, broken here 
and there by flashes, like the forked gleam of lightning; the dond passes 
over; the bridge is empty, save of dead and dying: the Chrenadien of the 
Guard are no morel 

^ What heart is his who gives his feDow-men to deatii like this f** was my 
ffltdamation as I withessed tiiis terrible straggle. 

" The Gtdrassmrs and GarbinierBof the Gnardtoformby tloeesineoliinm 
of attadc," shoated an aide-de-camp, as he rode up to wheie I lay; and no 
more thought had I of ^ motives, irho now opened the path oif gkfy to 
myself. 

The squadrons were arrayed under cover of the ridge; 1^ shot and sheSs 
fitom the enemy's batteries flew tMitiy ofer us^«-« presage of the atona we 
were about to meet. 

The order to moont was g«v<ai; and, as the men sprang latotiicirfladifteB, 
a group of horsemen galloped rapidly round the angle of the elt£^ and «p- 
preached. One glanee showed me it was the Emperor and his Bta£ 

*' Cuirassiers of the Guard,^ said he, as witii raised tliapein. he aaMed 
his brave followers, "I have ordered two battalions to cany tint bridge. 
They have failed. Let those who never faal adraaee to the atoRu. MonAe- 
reau shall be inscribed on yoex hefanets, men, when X eee fm on yonder 
heights. GofbrwawL" 
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" Forward ! forward !" shouted the mailed ttakA, half maddened hj the 
tauMug piesenoe of NapdboA, 

The £me was fomed m four sepisata colamns of attach, the Hist Oeor 
rassiers leading, foUoired by ihb CadNniers of the Guard, ^tea m7"own regi- 
ment; and kstiy, the Fovxtii, tiie corps of poor Fk>ehe. What would I 
ha^e ^ven to know hie w«a tbsre ; but there was not time for such inqoixy 
now. The squadrons were ready, awaiting the moment to dash on. A loud 
detonation of nigh twenty guns ahook the earth ; and in the smoke that 
rolled from them the bridge was concealed £rom yiew. A trsmpet sounded^ 
and the cry of "Charge!" followed. The mass sprang forth. What a 
dieer was theirs as they swept past ! The caniionade opens agaift— the 
whole ground trembles. The mi^try follows ; and the clatter of a thou- 
aaod sabres mingles witili the war-cries of the combatants. It is but brief-^ 
the tumult is already subsiding ; and now comes the order for the carbiniers 
to noore up. The cuirassiera have been cut to pieces. A few, mangled and 
bleeding, ha?e reded back behind the hill, but the regiment is gone. 

*' Where are the troops of Wa^ram and Eylau?" said the ihnperor, in 
bitterness, as he saw the one brdcen squadron, sole remnant of a gallattt 
ooirps, reeling, blood-stained and dying, to the rear. ** Where is that cavaliy 
that carried the HossieHi battery at Moskowa? You are not what you once 
wwreT 

This ctuel taunt, at the rtsrj moment when the earth was steeped in the 
blood of his brave soldiers, was heard in mournful silence. None spoke a 
word, but ^th clenched lip and clasped hand sat waiting the command to 
diarge. It came ; but no cheer fdlowed. The carbiniers dashed om, pre- 
pared to die. What death so dreadful as the cold irony of Napolecm I 

*' Ik uvtmtf cuirassiers of the lOth," called out the Emperor, as the last 
sqtutdrons of the carbiniers went by ; "support your comrades. Eollow up 
there, men of the FourtL I must have that bridge." 

And now the whole line moved up. As we turned the diff in fuU tret, 
the scene of combat lay before us. The terrible bridge now actually choked 
up with dead and wounded— the very battlements strewn 'with corpses. Li 
an instant the carbiniers were upon it ; and struggling through the mass of 
carnage, ^ey rode onward. Like men goaded to despair, they pressed ea, 
9mA aictually reached the arehway beyond, which, defended hj a strong gsi«» 
doted up the way. Whole files now fell at every discharge ; but others 
took their plaoes, to fell as rapidly beneath ika muiderous musketry. 

*'A petaid to the ^tePis now ti&e cry— *'a petard, aaid the bridge is 
won!" , 

Qxick as lightau^ four Sa;)pers of tie Quatd rush across the road and 
gain the bridge. They cany somfi^ing between them, but soon are lost m 
mka dense masses of the horse. The enemy's fire redoubles, the brxd^e 
crashes beneath the casBRMMde, when a kmd shoot is raised— 
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" Let the eavaliy fall baok." 

A cheer of trinmph breaks from the town as they behold the retiring 
. squadrons. They know not that the petard is now attached to the gate, and 
that the horsemen are merely withdrawn for the explosion. 

The bridge b cleared, and every eye is turned to watch the discharge 
which shall break the strong door, and leave the passage open. But un- 
happily the fuze has missed, and the great engine lies inert and inactive. 
"What is to be done P The cavalry camiot venture to approaxsh the spot, 
which at any moment may explode with rain on every side ; and thus the 
bridge is rendered impregnable by our own fault. 

" Fatality upon fatality !'' is the exclamation of Napoleon, as he heard 
the tidings. " This to the man who puts a match to the fuze !" said he, as 
he detaches the great cross of the Legion from his breast, and holds it 
aloft. 

With one spring I jump from my saddle, and dash at the burning match a 
gunner is holding near me ; a rush is made by several others ; but I am 
fleetest of foot, and before they reach the road I am on the bridge. The 
enemy has not seen me, and I am half-way across before a shot is aimed at 
• me. Even then a surprise seems to arrest their fire, for it is a single ball 
whizzes past. I see the train ; I kneel down ; the fuze is faint and I stoop 
to blow it, and then my action is perceived, and a shattering volley sweeps 
the bridge. The high projecting parapet protects me, and I am unhurt. But 
the fuze will not take. Horrible moment of agonising suspense, the powder 
is clotted with blood, and will not ignite. I remember that my pistols are 
in my belt, and, detaching one, I draw tHe charge, and scatter the fresh 
powder along the line. My shelter still saves me, though the balls are 
crashing like hail around me. It takes, it takes, the powder spits and 
. flashes, and a loud cry from my comrades burst out, " Come back ! come 
backl" 

Forgetting everything in the intense anxiety of the moment, I spring to 
my legs ; but scarce is my head above the parapet when a bullet strikes me 
in the chest. I fall covered with blood. 

" Save him I — save him !" is the cry of a thousand voices ; and a rush is 
made upon the bridge. The musketry opens on these brave fellows, and 
they fall back woimded and discouraged. Crouching beneath the parapet^ 
I try to stanch my wound, but the blood is gushing in torrents, my senses 
are reeling, the objects around grow dimmer, the noise seems fainter ; but 
suddenly I fed a hand upon my neck, and at the same instant a flask is 
\ pressed to my lips. I drink, and the wine rallies me ; the bleeding ^ 
stopped, my eyes open again, and dare I trust their evidence? Who is i^ 
that now shelters beneath the parapet beside me P Minette the Vivandi^rc ! 
her handsome face flushed, her eyes wild with excitement, and her brown 
hair in great tangled masses on her back and shoulders. 
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" Minette, is it indeed thee ?" said I, pressing her hand to my lips. 

" I knew jou at the head of your regiment, some days ago, and I thought 
we should meet ere long. But lie still ; we are safe here. The fire slackens 
too ; they have fallen back since the gate was forced." 

" Is the gate forced, Minette P" 

''Ay, the petard has done its work, but the columns are not come up. 
Lie still till they pass." 

" Dear, dear girl, what a brave heart is thine !" said I, gazing on her 
beautiful features, tenfold handsomer from the expression which her heroism 
had lent them. 

" You would surely adventure as much for me," said she, half timidly, as 
she pressed her handkerchief against the wound, which stHl oozed blood. 

The action entangled her fingers in a ribbon. She tried to extricate 
them, and the locket fell out, opening by accident at the same moment. 
With a convulsive energy she clasped the miniature in both hands, and 
riveted her eyes upon it. The look was wild as that of madness itself, and 
her features grew stiff as she gazed, while the pjJlor of death overspread 
them. It was scarce the action of a second ; in another, she flung back the 
picture from her and sprang to her feet. One glance she gave me, fleeting 
as the lightning flash, but how full of storied sorrow ! The moment after 
she was in the middle of the bridge. She waved her cap wildly above her 
head, and beckoned to the column to come on. A cheer answered her. 
The mass rushed forward, the fire agam pealed forth, a shriek pierced the 
din of all the battle, and the leading files halt. Tour grenadiers fall back to 
the rear, carrying a body between them. It is the corpse of Minette the 
Vivandi^re, who has received her death-wound. 

The same evening saw me the occupant of a bed in the ambulance of the 
Guard. Dreadful as the suffering of my wound was, I carried a deeper one 
within my heart. 

" The Emperor has given you his own cross of the Legion, sir," said the 
surgeon, endeavouring to rally me from a dejection whose source he knew 
not. 

" He has made him a general of brigade, too," said a voice behind him. 

It was General Letort who spoke ; he had that moment come from the 
Emperor with the tidings. I buried my head beneath my hands, and felt 
as though my heart was bursting. 

" That was a gallant girl, that vivandi^re," said the rough old General. 
"She must have had a soldier's heart within that corsage. Parbleu! I'd 
rather not have another such in my brigade, though, after what happened 
this evening." 

" What is it you speak of P" said I, faintly. 

"They gave her a military funeral this evening, the Fourth Cuirassiers. 
The Emperor gave his permission, and sent General Degeon of the staff to 
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be present. • And vhen ihej placed her in tke graTO> cma of tihe aoUKflrs, a 
corporal I beUeye, luieeled down to kisa bar, before they eov^red in &e 
earthy and vben he bad done so be lajj skwlj down on bia £aq« on tbe 
grass. 'He has fainted,' said one of bis conurades; and tbe^tnned bim ok 
bis back. Morbleu ! it was worse than that — hei vas ^cme dead I Que of 
the very finest fellowa of the raiment/' 

"Yes — yes, I know bim/' muttered I, endeavonnng to amoftber niy 
emotion. 

The GenenJi b)Qked at me> as if my miad una in>ndering> and biieflj 
added: 

"And ao tbey laid tbem in tbo same gniTea and fbe aame faatttade gai^e 
the last honours to both.'^ 

"Your atoiy bas affected my patient OTcr muob, genersd^" said the 
doctor. " We mnat leave bim to biaudi lor acne time.'' 



CHAPTER XLI. 
nrnxaiNBiguvikir. 



An order isxm. Bertbii^, written at the command of tbe Emperor, ad- 
mitted me into tbe ancient palace of iEbntaineblean, wbere I ky for upwards 
of two months und» my wound. Twioe bad fever nearly brongbt me to the 
grave ; but youth and unimpaired bealUi succoured me, and I rallied through 
alL Asurgeott of tbe staf accompanied me, and by bis kind eompanicttship, 
XMot less than by bia skill, did I recover from an iUnesa wiyere sorrow bad 
made an iron inroad not less deep than disease. 

In my little chamber, whieb looked out upon the" court-yard of the 
palace, I paseed my days, thinking over the past and all its vicissitudes. 
Each day we learned some intelligence either from the seat of war or from 
Parish— defeat in one, treason and disaffectiim in tbe other, were rapidly 
hastening tbe downfal of tbe aughtkst empire the genius of man bad ever 
oonstmoted. Cbamp-Aubert, Montmirail, and Montereau, great vietoiies 
as they were, retarded • not the current of evmits. '^ Tbe week of gki/' 
brought not hope to a cause predestined to rain. 

It was tbe latter end of Mardbi. For soma days jMreviona the surgeon bad 
left me to visit an outpoat amboknoe near Melon, and I was aloioe. My 
strength, however, enabled me to sit up at my window ; and even in this 
slight pleasure my weaned senses found enjoyment, after the tedious hours 
of a alok-bed, Hie evening was calm» and, £cMr the season, mild and 
wmmer-Uke. The shrubs w^te pitting foi& tbeic first leaves^ aad aronad 
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th» maVk ibftntoins ibe vfonag ioimxn were obeftdy aboving signs o£ 
bliossom. The setting sim made the taU sibsdows of tiie auoient beech.- 
trees streteb acsoss tbe ynd^ oourt, whece ell vbs stiU asataoddnigbi. No 
mbabitaiii of tbe paUce was aboatr-not a. servant moved, iu>t a footstep was 
beard. It was a moment of sucb perfect stiUness as kads the miad to 
reTede ; and my tboagbts. wandered awikj to tbat distant time wbea gay 
caTabers axid stately dames tiod tbose spAciotts terraces j. wbea tales of 
cbivalry and love mii^;iled vitb tbe plaabbg aoinids of tbose biigbt f o vstaias^ 
and the fair nnocm looked down on m(»« lovely fonxvi than even those graoe* 
fal marbles around. 

I fancied tbe time when the horn of the chasseur was beard echoing 
tbrongh tbose vast oourts, its hsi notes k»t in the merry voices of the 
corUg^ round t'he moiBatcb. And then I ealled up tbe bnlbant group, with 
caraeoling steeds and gay housings^ proudly advancing up that great; 
ai^eaue to tbe royal entrance^ and pictured the indent ceremonial that 
awaited bis coming — ^the descendant of a long line of kings. The frank and 
kingly Franeis» the valiant Henry lY^ the " Grand Monarch" himself— all 
passed in review before, my mind as once tb^ lived, and moved^ and spoke 
in tbat stately pUe^ 

Tbe snn had set» the mingled shadows &ew their gloom over the wide 
conxty and one wing of tbe palace was in deep shade, when suddenly I heard 
the roll of wheels and tbe tramp of horses on the distant xoad. I listened 
attentively. They were eoming near. X could hear tbe tread of many toge- 
ther ^ and my practised ear could detect the clank of dragoons, as their 
sabres and sabretascbes jingled against the horses' flanks. ''Some hurried 
news from the Emperor," thought I ; '' perhaps some marshal wounded^ and 
about to be conveyed to the palace.^' Tbe same instant tbe guard at the 
distant entrance beat to arms, and an equipage drawn by si^ horses dashed 
in at fuU gallop. A aeoond followed as fast, with a peloton of dragoons at 
tke side. Hy ansiety increased. *' What if it were the Emperor himself !" 
thought I ; but as the idea flashed across me» it yielded at once, on seeing 
that the carriages did not draw up at the grand stair, but passed on to a low 
and private door at the distant wing of the palace.. 

The bustle of tbe cort^ arriving was but a moment's work. The car* 
riages moved rapidly away, tbe dragoons disappeared, and all was as stiU as 
before, leaving me to poiider over the whole, and actually ask myself could 
it have been reality ? I opened my door to listeoa^ but not a sound awoke 
tbe echo of the long corridors. One could have fancied tbat no living thing 
was beneath tbat wide roof« so silent was aU around. 

A strange feeling ol anxie<7-*-the dread of sonietbiTtg undefined, I knew 
not what, or whence coming^was over me, and nly nerves, long irritable 
from illness, became now jarringly sensitive^ and banished all tibought of 
sleep. Wild fancies and incoherent ideas crossed my mind, and made me 
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restless and nneasy. I felt, too, as if the night were nnnsuallj dose and 
snltiy, and I opened my window to admit the air. Scarcely had I drawn 
the curtain aside, when my eye rested on a long line of light, that, issoing 
from a window on the ground-floor of the palace, threw its bright gleam 
far across the court-yard. 

It was in the same wing where the carriages drew up : it must be so- 
some officer of rank, wounded in a late battle, was brought there. *'Poor 
fellow !" thought I, ''what suffering may he be enduring amid all the peace- 
fulness and calm of this tranquil spot ! Who can it be P" was the ever- 
recurring question to my mind ; for my impression had already strengthened 
itself to a conviction. 

The hours went on, the light shone steadily as at first, and the stillness 
was unbroken. Wearied with thinking, and half forgetful of my weakness, 
I tottered along the corridor, descended the grand stair, and passed out into 
the court. How refreshing did the night air feel— how sweet the fair 
odours of the spring, as, wafted by the motion of the jet iPeau, they were 
diffused around. The first steps of recovery from severe sickness have a 
strange thrill of youthfolness about them. Our senses seem once more to 
revel in the simple enjoyments of early days, and to feel that their greatest 
delight lies in the associations which gave pleasure to childhood. Weaned 
from the world's contentions, we seem to have been lifted, for the time, 
above the meaner cares and ambitions of life, and love to linger a little 
longer in that ideal state of happiness caLn thoughts bestow; and thus the 
interval that brings back health to the body restores freshness to the heart; 
and, purified in thought, we come forth, hoping for better things, and striving 
for them vdth all the generous ardour of early years. 

How happy was I as I wandered in that garden — how fall of gratitude 
to feel the current of health once more come back in all my veins — ^the 
sense of enjoyment which flows from every object of the fair world restored 
to me, after so many dangers and escapes. As I moved slowly through the 
terraced court, my eye was constantly attracted to the small and star-like 
light which glimmered through the darkness ; and I turned to it at last, 
impelled by a feeling of undefinable sympathy. PoUowing a narrow path, I 
drew near to a little garden, which once contamed some rare flowers. 
They had been favourites of poor Josephine in times past ; but the hour was 
over in which that gave them a claim to care and attention ; and now they 
were wild grown and tangled, and^ahnost concealed the narrow walk which 
led to the doorway. I reached this at length; and as I stood, the faint 
moonlight, slanting beneath a cloud, fell upon a bright and glistening object 
almost at my feet. I stepped back, and looked fixedly at it. It was the 
figure of a man sleeping across the entrance of the porch. He was dressed 
in Mameluke fashion ; but his gay trappings and rich costume were travel- 
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stained and splashed. His unsheathed scimitar lay grasped in one hand, and 
a Turkish pistol seemed to have fallen from the other. 

Even by the imperfect light I recognised Eustan, the favourite Mameluke 
of the Emperor, who always slept at the door of his tent and his chamber — 
his chosen body-guard. Napoleon must then be here. His equipage it 
was which arrived so hurriedly — ^his the light which burned through the 
stillness of the night. As these thoughts followed fast on each other, I 
almost trembled to think how nearly I had ventured on his presence, where 
none dared to approach unbidden. To retire quickly and noiselessly was 
now my care ; but my first step entangled my foot. I stumbled. The noise 
awoke the sleeping Turk; and with a loud cry for the guard he sprang to 
his feet. 

'' La garde !^* called he a second time, forgetting in hb surprise that 
none was there; but then, with a spring, he seized me by the arm, and as 
his shining weapon gleamed above my head, demanded who I was, and for 
what purpose there. 

The first words of my reply were scarcely uttered, when a small door was 
opened within the vestibule, and the Emperor appeared. Late as was the 
hour, he was dressed, and even wore his sword at his side. 

" What means this P— who are you, sir ?'' was the quick, sharp question 
he addressed to me. 

A few words — ^the fewest in which I could convey it — ^told my story, and 
expressed my sorrow that, in the sick man's fancy of a moonlight walk, I 
should have disturbed his majesty. 

*' I thought, sire," added I, ** tHat your majesty was many a league dis- 
tant "\^th the army ^' 

''There is no army, sir," interrupted he, with a rapid gesture of his 
hand ; '' to-morrow there wiU be no emperor. Go, sir, go, while it is yet 
the time. Offer your sword and your services where so many others, more 
exalted than yourself, have done. This is the day of desertion— see that 
you take advantage of it." 

" Had my name and rank been less humble, they would have assured your 
majesty how Httle I merited this reproach." 

" I am sorry to have offended ypu," replied he, in a voice of inexpressible 
softness. "You led the assault at Montereau? I remember you now. I 

should have given you your brigade, had I ^" He stopped here suddenly, 

while an expression of suffering passed across his pale features ; he rallied 
from it, however, in an instant, and resumed : "I should have known you 
earlier — ^it is too late ! Adieu !" 

He inclined his head slightly as he spoke, and extended his hand. I 
pressed it fervently to my lips, and would have spoken, but I could not. 
The moment after he was gone. 

VOL. n. z 
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It is too late ! — too latel-^lie same terrible words wtddi wefe tittered 
beneath the blackened walls of Moscow, repeated at erery new disaster el 
that dieadfdl retreat, now spoken by him whose fortone they predicted. 
Too late !<--thB exclamation of the proud man^ud, harassed by OBsnecessM 
efforts to avert the destiny he saw inevitable. Too late j — iktd crj of the 
wearied soldier. Too late !•— the fatal expresiHon of the Csar when the brav« 
and faithful Macdonald urged ihe soooession of the King of Borne and Hie 
r^ency of the Empress. 

Wearied with a wakeful night, I fell into a slamber towards morning, 
when I started suddenly at the roil of drams in the court beneath. In an 
instant I was at my window. What was my astomshment to peroeive that 
the court-yard was filled with troops. The Grenadiers of the Guard were 
ranged in order of battle, with several squadrons of the ekassmn^ and the 
hor8e>«rtilleiy ; while a staff of geDenil-K)ffioerB stood in the midst, among 
iriiom I recognised Belliard, Montesquieu, and Turemie^-greal; names, and 
worthy to be recorded for an act of faithful devotion. The Due de Bassano 
was thifsre tno^ in deep moaming; his pale andearewom face attesting the 
grief within his heart. The rdi of the drams oontinned'--ihe deep, un* 
broken murmur of the salute went on from (me end of the line to the other. 
It ceased, and ere I oonld question the reason, the Tarious staff-officers 
became uncovered, and stood in attitudes of respectful attention, and the 
Emperor himself slowlf , step by step, descended the wide stair of the 
** Chsval Bkinei,^ as the grand terrace was styled, and advanced towards 
the troops. At the same instant the whole line pnesented arms, and the 
drums beat the salute. ^Sh/sj oeased, and Napoleon raised his hand to com- 
mand silence, and throughout that crowded mass not a whisper was heard. 

I could peredre that he was speaking, but the words did not reach me. 
Eloquent khI burning words thc^ were, and to be recorded in history to the 
remotevt agea. I now saw that he had finished, as General Petit sprang 
forward with the eagle of the First Regiment of the Guards, and presented 
it to him. The Emperor pressed it fervently to his lips, and then Hirew his 
arms round Petitf s Bec^, while suddenly disengaging himsdf, he took the 
tattered fiag that waved above hsm, and kissed it twiee. TJnaUe to bear 
up any longer, the woni» hard-featured veterans sobbed akmd like children, 
and turned away their faces to conceal their emotion* No cry of Vive 
VEmpertur resounded now through those ranlffi where each had willingly shed 
his heart's blood for him. Sorrow had usurped the place of enthusiasm, 
and they stood oveerwhdbued by grief. 

A tall and soldier-like figure, with head uncovered, approached the !Em« 
peror, and said a few words. Napoleon waved his hand towards the troops, 
and from the ranks many rushed towards him, and fell on their knees bef<He 
km. He passed his hand across his face and turned away. My eyes grew* 
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dm, a nus^T^Kmr ahiit out every ob|eci> and I felt as tkough the TKy hdA 
vece bttnting; The greal trunp o£ henes startled me, and then ame the 
roll of wheels. I looked up ; an equipa^ was passing from the gate, a 
poloton of dragoons escorted it; a second foUoved at full speed; the 
coloBeis foimed their men, the word to maich was given, the drums beat 
qhI^ the greaodieEa moved on, the chasseurs sncoeeded»and last the artilleiy 
roQed heavily up : the court was deserted, not a man veinained<— all, all were 
gone. The Entire was ended, and the Emperor, the mighty genius who 
CBsated i^ on his way to eidle. 



CHAPTER XLn. 
vat ooscujuoKU. 

fsAjrcz: never aj^eared to less advantage in the eyes of Europe than at 
the pedod I speak of. Scarcely had the proud star of Napdeon set, when 
the whole current of popular favour flowed along with those whom, but a 
few days hefore^^ th^ accounted their greatest enemies. The Eussians and 
the Prussians^ whom they lampooned and derided, they now flattered and 
fawned on. They deemed no adulation servile enough to lay at the feet of 
iim eonqueroKB — ^not esteeming the exaltation of their victors suflicient, 
nnlesa purchased at the sacrifice of their own honour as a nation. 

The straggle was no longer who should be first in glory, but who fore- 
most in desertion of him and his fortunes whose word had made them. The 
marshals he had created, the generals he had decorated, the ministers and 
princes he had endowed with wealth and territory, now turned from him in 
his hour of misfortune, to court the favour of one, against whom eveary act 
of their former lives was directed. 

These men, whose very titles recalled the fields of glory to which he led 
them« now hastened to the Tuileries to proffer an allegiance to a monarch 
ihcy neither loved nor respected. Sad and humiliating spectacle I The 
long pent-up hatred of the royalists found a natural vent in this moment of 
triumphant suooess. Chateaubriand, Constant, and Madame de Stael led 
the way to those dedaiations of the press, which denounced Napoleon as 
the greatest of earthly tyrants, and inveighed even against his greatness and 
hia genius, as though malevolence could produce oblivion. 

All Paris was in a ferment of excitement; not the troubled agitation of a 
people whose capital owned the presence of a conquering araoiy, but the 
tMwiltmma joy d a natton intoxicated vrith pleawre. E^teaand haUs>gay 
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processions, and public demonstrations of rejoicing, met one eyerywkere; 
and ingennitj was taxed to invent flatteries for the very nations wkom, but 
a week past, they scoffed at as barbarians and Scythians. 

Sickened and disgusted with the fickleness of mankind, I knew not where 
to turn. My wound had brought on a low, lingering fever, accompanied by 
extreme debility, increased, in all likelihood, by the harassing reflections 
every object around su^ested. I could not venture abroad without meet- 
ing some evidence of that exuberant triumph by which treachery hopes to 
cover its own baseness ; besides, the reputation of being a Napoleonist was 
now a mark for insult and indignity, from those who never dared to avow 
an opinion until the tide of fortune had turned in their favour. The white 
cockade had replaced the tricolor, every emblem of the Empire was abolished, 
and that uniform, to wear which was once a mark of honourable distinction, 
was now become a signal for insult. 

I was returning .one evening from a solitary ramble in the neighbourhood 
of Paris — ^for, by some strange fatality, I could not tear myself away from 
the scenes to which the most eventful portions of my life were attached— 
and at length reached the Boulevard Montmartre, just as the leading 
squadrons of a cavalry regiment were advancing up the wide th6roughfare. 
I had hitherto avoided every occasion of witnessing any military display 
which should recal the past ; but now the rapid gathering of the crowd to 
see the soldiers pass prevented my escape, and I was obliged to wait 
patiently until the cortege should move forward. 

They came on in dense column, the brave Chasseurs of the Guard — the 
bronzed warriors of Jena andWagram — ^but to my eyes they seemed sterner 
and sadder than their wont, and heeded not the loud vivas of the mob 
around them. Where were their eagles ? Alas ! the white banner that 
floated over their heads was a poor substitute for the proud ensign they had 
so often followed to victory. 

And here were the dragoons— old Kellermann's brave troopers : their 
proud glances were changed to a mournful gaze upon that crowd whose 
cheers they once felt proud of; and there, the artillery, that glorious corps 
which he loved so well, did not the roll of their guns sound sorrowfully on 
the ear ! They passed, and then came on a strange cortege of mounted 
cavaliers, old and withered men, in uniforms of quaint antique fashion ; 
their chapeaux decorated with great cockades of white ribbon, and their 
sword-knots garnished with similar ornaments. The order of St. Louis 
glittered on each breast, and in their bearing you might read the air of men 
who were enjoying a long-wished-for and long-expected triumph. These 
were the old seigneurs of the monarchy, and truly they were not wanting in 
that look of nobility their ancient blood bestowed. Their features were 
proud; their glance elated. Their very port and bearbg spoke that con- 
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scioTisness of superiority, to enish which had cost all the honors and blood- 
shed of a terrible revolution. How strange ! it seemed as if ipany of their 
fjAoes were familiar to me. I knew them well. But where and how, my 
memory could not trace. Yes, now I could recal it : they were the fre- 
quenters of the old '' Pension of the Rue de Mi-Cardme," the same men I had 
seen in their day of adversity, bearing up with noble pride against the ills 
of fortune. There they were, revelling in the longrsought-after restoration 
of their former state. Were they not more worthy of admiration in their 
hour of patient and faithful watching, than in this the period of their 
triumph ? 

The pressure of the crowd obliged the cavalcade to halt ; and now the 
air resounded with the cries of " Vive le Boi /" the long-forgotten cheer of 
loyalty. Thousands re-echoed the shout, and the horsemen waved their hats 
in exultation. " Vive le Boi /" cried the mob, as though the voices had not 
called " Vive VEmpereur f" but yesterday. 

"Down with the Napoleonist — down with him!" screamed a savage 
looking fellow, who, jammed-up in the crowd, pointed towards me, as I 
stood a mere spectator of the scene. 

" Cry Vive le Boil at once," whispered a voice near me, ''or the con- 
sequences may be serious. The mob is ungovernable at a moment like 
his," 

A dozen voices shouted out at the same time, '* Down with him ! Dolm 
with him !" 

"Off with your hat, sir," said a mde-looking fellow beside me, as he 
raised his hand to remdVe it. 

" At your peril !" said I, as I clenched my hand, and prepared to strike him 
down the moment he should touch me. The words were not well uttered, 
when the crowd closed on me, and a hundred arms were stretdied out to 
attack me. In vain all my efforts to resist. My hat was torn from my 
head, and, assailed on every side, I was dragged into the middla of the 
street, amid wild cries of vengeance and taunting insults. It was then, as 
I lay overcome by numbers, that a loud cry to fall back issued from the ca- 
valcade, and a horseman, sword in hand, dashed upon the mob, slashing on 
every side as he went, mounted on a high-mettled horse. He cleared the 
dense mass with the speed of lightning, and drove back my assailants. 

"Catch my horse's mane," said he, hurriedly. "Hold fast for a few 
seconds, and you are safe." 

Following the advice, I held firmly by the long mane of his charger, 
while clearing away the mob on either side, he protected me by his drawn 
sabre above my head. 

"Safe this time!" said he, as we arrived within the ranks; and then 
turning round, so as to face me, added, "Safe ! and my debt acquitted. 
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loa Mvedmy 1^ onee, and tlioia^ the peril seemed lew imminminow, 
tmii me, jorns kad loi escaped the foxy c^ ^t mnltifaidB wkbout vot^'* 

^Wbftfc! Henzi de Beauyau — da we meet again?" 

''Yes ; but wik altaed fssrbmt, Borke. Ovr kiii|(, as the voids of our 
Gmh ScouMse song sajs got king ha& 'got lus ovn agun.' The day o£ 
kualty has again dawned on l^wacc^ and a grate£al people may eaoy their 
entiuisiaam for the xesto^tieiv even as £v aa vengeanoeaatbdr opponentsy 
and yet not merit mneh nq[U3oacL But no more of this. We ean be fidenda 
10!W; or if not, it must be yonr finilt." 

*' I am not too proud, De Beaavais, either to accept or acknowledge a 
fairowt at your handa." 

''Ihenwearefiiend8/'saidhe.j(9fiillyr ** and m the name <tf friendship^ 
ki me beg Ckf yon to plaee this oofdos in yoar hot." And so sayii^, he de- 
taehed the eockade of white ribbon he wore &om his own, and held it 
towards me. " Well, then, at least lemove the triookxc It catn but €SfQm 
yoatoinsnlL Bemember, Burke, its day is over." 

'^ I am not likely to forget it>" replied I, sadly. 

" Monsieur le Colonel^ his royal highness widies to speak with yoc^'^said 
aa aid&4e-eeanp, riding up beside De Beaavais's horse. 

'^Take oaire of this gentleman for me»" said De Beaavaisy p(»nting tome^ 
and then, wheeling round his horse, he gaUoped at full speed to the rear. 

" I will spare you all kouble on my aoeoiut» sir" said L *" Uy wagr Hes 
yonder, and at present I see no obstacle to my pursuing it." 

'* Let ne at least send an esoort with yon." 

I thanked him and declined the offer, and leariog the xanka of the pro- 
oesrioi^ nnngled with the crowd, and m a lew minnto alter reaiAed my 
hotel without further molestation. 

The hour waa come, I saw plainly^ in which I mfust kaTO f ranoe.. Not 
only was every tie which bound me to that land serered. but to remain waa 
only to oppose myself sin^y to the downward current of popular q^isian 
whiok now threatened to OTertonsi every landmark and Testi^ of the £m» 
pire. Up to this moment^ I never confessed to my heart with what seczet 
hope I had prolonged each day of my stay— how I cherished within me tha 
expeotation that I should onee again, though but for an iaetant^ see her 
who lived in aU my thooghts^ and, unknown to myself formed the main- 
spring of all my actions. 

This hope only became confessed when about to leave me for eivec. 

As I buaied myself in the preparations for dfipartiire> a note arrived firem 
De BeauvaiSy stating that he desired particularly to see and oonler with no 
that same evening, and requesting me on no account to be fromi home, a» 
has bnsmesa was most preaaing. I felt little emioa% to know to what he 
migU aUade, and saw him enter my room aomehoun lato withaiit aringln 
particle of anxiety as to his communication. 
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'^ I ton come, Burke^'' imid he, afler a feir cmunon-plaoes ludL 1)een ex- 
dbfinged between ns — ^I am eome, Buike, on vmissioii which I hope you 
will believe the sincerest legtiid for jou has piompted me 1x) tmdertake, 
ttnd which, whsteTer objectioas ^ maj meet with horn. y<m, none can arise, 
I am certam, on the score oi his fidelity who now makes this proposition to 
you. To be brief. The .Count d'Artois has sent me to offer you your grade 
and rank in the army of his Majesty Louis XVIIL Tonr last gazette was 
as colonel ; but there is a Runonr you should have reoei?ed your Appoint- 
ment as general of brigade. There will be little difficulty in airanging your 
brevet on that undeistandii^ ; for your serrioes, biief as they were, hare 
not been unnoticed. Marshal Ney himself bears testimony to ycmx conduct 
at Montereau ; and your name twice oecors on the list of the minister of 
war for promotion. Strange claims these, you will say, to recompense 
from the rightfni sovereign of I'rance, gained as they were in the service of 
the usurper ; but it is the prerogaUve of kgitimacy to be great and nolde* 
minded, and to rec(^;nise true deseit wherever it occurs. Come, what say 
jDu ? Does this proposal meet your wishes f" 

"If to surpass my expectations, and flatter my pride, were to oonvinee 
my reason, and cbssigt my estimation €€ what is loyal and true, I should 
say, * Yes, De Beauvais, the proposition does meet my wishes.' But not so. 
I wore these epaulettes first in my admiraticm of him whose fortunes I have 
followed to the last. My pride— ^ny glory, were to be his soldier. That can 
be no longer, and the sword I drew in his caffise shaQ never be undieathed 
in another's." 

^ Are you ignorant that such arguments appJy with equal loree to all 
those great men who have, within these few wedb past, sworn allegiance to 
his majesty. What say you to the list of marshals, [not tme of whom has 
refused the graciously offered favour of his majesty? Are Ney, Soult, 
Augereau, Mocdonaid, and Marmont, nothing as exunples P* 

•* I wiQ not say so, De Beauvais— but this I will say, Ihey had had both 
more respect and esteem from me had they done otherwise. If they were 
true to the Emperor, they can scarce be loyul tc the king.^* 

"Can you i«>t distinguish between the forced services exacted by a 
tyrant and the noble duty rendered to a rightful sovereign?** 

"I can better estimate the faseinations wluch lead men to follow a hero, 
than to be the parade-soldier around the gilded gates of a palace.'' 

De Beauvais's cheek flashed scarlet, and his voice was agitated, as he 
replied, 

"The nobles of Trance, sir, hare a^iown themselves as high in deeds of 
chivalry and heroism as they have ever been in the accomplishments of true- 
bom gentlemen." 

^Pardon me, De Beauvais. I meant no imputaiion of them and Ihear 
motives. There is every reason why you and your gdiant companions 
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jibonld enjoj the fayoon of that crown your efforts hare placed upon the 
head of the King of France. Your true and fitting station is around the 
throne your brayeiy and devotion have restored. But as for us — we who 
have fought and marched — ^haye perilled limb and life to raise the fortune 
and elevate the glory of him who was the enemy of that soyereign — ^how can 
we be participators in the triumph we laboured to ayert, and rejoice in a 
consuinmation we would have died rather than witness P" 

" But it has come. The fates haye decided against you. The cause you 
would serve is not merely unfortunate<~it is extinct The Empire has left 
no banner behind it. CSome, then, and rally round one whose boast it is to 
number among its followers the hi^-bom and the noble— to assert the 
supremacy of rank and worth aboye the claim of the base and low." 

" I cannot— I must not." 

" At least, you will wait on the Count d'Artois. Tou must see his royal 
highness^ and thank him for his gracious intentions." 

" I know what that means, Be Beauvais. I haye heard that few can resist 
the graceful fascinations of the prince's manner. I shall certainly not fear 
to encounter them, however dangerous to my principles." 
, " But not to refose his royal highness," said he, quickly, '' I trust you 
will not do that." 

** You would not haye me yield to the flattery of a prince's notice what I 
refuse to the solicitations of a friend— would youP" 

" And such is your intention— your fixed intention P" 

"Undoubtedly it is." 

De Beauyais turned away impatienly, and leaned on the window for some 
minutes. Then, after a pause, and in a slow and measured yoice, added, 

" You are known to the Court, Burke, by other channels than those I have 
mentioned. Your prospects of adyanoement would be most brilliant, if you 
accept this offer. I scarcely know to what they may not aspire. Reflect 
for a moment or two. There is no desertion — ^no fedling off here. Eemem- 
ber that the Empire was a vision, and like a dream it has passed away. 
Where there is no cause there can be no fealty." 

" It is but a sorry memory, Be Beauvais, that only retains while there are 
benefits to receiye. Mine is a more tenacious one." 

" Then my mission is ended," cried he, taking up his hat. "I may men- 
tion to his royal highness that you intend returning to England — ^that you 
are indisposed to service at present. It is unnecessary to state more accu- 
rately the yiews you entertab P" 

" I leaye the matter completely to your discretion." 

" Adieu, then. Our roads lie widely apart, Burke ; and I for one .r^;ret 
it deeply. It only remains that I should giye you this note, which I pro- 
^ mised to deliyer into your hands in the event of your declining to acdept 
the prince's offer," 
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He blushed deeply, as he placed a small sealed note in my fingers ; and, 
as if anxious to get away, pressed my hand hurriedly, and left the room. 

My ooiiosity to learn the contents of the billet made me tear it open at 
once ; but it was not before I had perused it several times that I could 
credit the lines Before me. They were but few, and ran thus : 

" Deab SiB) — ^May I request the honour of a visit from you this evening 
at the Hotel de Grammont. Truly yours, 

''Maeie d'Auvekgne, n6e De Meusok. 
'* Colonel Borke." 

How did I read these lines over again and again — now interpreting them 
as, messengers of future hope, now fearing they might exclude every ray of 
it for ever. One solution recurred to me at every moment, and tortured me 
to the very souL Her family had all been royalists. The mere aocidents of 
youth had thrown her brother into the army and herself into the Court of 
the Empire, where personal dpvotion and attachment to the Empress had re- 
tained her. What if she should exert her influence to induce me to accept 
the prince's offer? How could I resist a request, perhaps an entreaty, from 
her? The more I reflected over it, the more &:mly this opinion gained 
ground with me, and the more deeply did I grieve over a position environed 
by such difficulty; and, ardently as I longed for the moment of meeting 
her once more, the desire was tempered by a fear that the meeting should 
be our last. 

The eventfol moment of my destiny arrived, and found me at the door of 
the H6tel de Qrammont. A valet in waiting for my arrival conducted me 
to a salon, saying the countess would appear in a few moments. 

What an anxious interval was that. I tried to occupy myself with the 
objects around, and distract my attention from the approach^ interview ; 
but every sound startled me, and I turned at each instant towards the door 
by which I expected her to enter. 

The time appeared to drag heavily on ; minutes became like hours ; and 
yet no one appeared. My impatience had reached its climax, when I heard 
my name spoken in a low, soft voice. I turned, and she was before me. 

She was dressed in deep mourning, and looked paler, perhaps thinner, 
than I had ever seen her — but not less beautiful. Whether prompted by 
her own feelings at the moment, or called up by my unconsciously fixed 
look, she blushed deeply as our eyes met. 

''I was about to leave Erance, colonel, said she, as soon as we were 
seated, " when I heard from my cousin, Be Beauvais, that you were here, 
and delayed my departure to have the opportunity of seeing you." 

She paused her^ and drew a deep breath to continue ; but, leaning her 
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head on hn baad, «1ieM|pncd to httmMoiaitoanTeiicrlQv 
from wbich she started saddenly, bf sa^ying* — 

** His rojal h%lme8B bos offend jcml ycmr gnde in the semie^ I under- 
stand P" 

" Yes, madame ; m my fnend Da BeauTva infonns bob."' 

" And you have refused — ^is it not so P" 

" Even so, madame." 

" How is this, sir P Are you so weary of a sokber'a Ufb thai jeokl wodA 
y leave it thus early P" 

" This was not the reason, madame." 

" You loved the Emperor, sir," said she, hastily, and with a tone of 
almost passionate eagerness, "ef«n as I loved my dear, kind nxisiiesa; and 
you felt allegiance to be too saored a idling ta be bartered at it mament's 
notice. Is this the true explanatio&P' 

'' I am proud to. say, you hove read my motives — ssdi were tiiej." 

''Why are there not many more to act thnsP'^ cried she, vehemently; 
^ why do not the great names ke made gloricms, become greater fay £deKtj 
\ than ever they were by heroism P There was oncy air, who, had he lired, 
had given this example to the world." 

"True, most true, madams ; but was not his fate happier than: to have 
survived for this ?" 

A long pause, unbroken by a word on either aid^ loilbwed^ wdisn at laai 
she said, 

''I had left with De Beauvais some few relics of my dear brotbeiv hoping 
you would accept them £cm? his sake^ Geaeaad d'Auvei^e's. 8wardr-4he 
same he wore at Jena — ^he desired might be conveyed to joa, when you left 
the service. These, and this ring," said she, endeavouring to withdraw a 
rich brilliant from her finger, ''are the few socnsenirs I wwdd ask you 
to keep for their sakes, and for mine. You mean t& retun tO' ^R«glA11<^J 
sirP" 

" Yes, madame ; that is, I had intended-~I know not now ndiillher I shall 
go. Country has few ties for one like me." 

" I, too, must be a wanderer," said she, half mtumgly, while st&li she es- 
deavoured to remove the ring from her finger. ^ I find," said idie, etuBagf 
"I must give you another keepsake— this will not leave me." 

" Give it me, then, where it is," said L "Yes, Marie, tiie devotion of a 
heart, wholly yours, should not go unrewarded. To yon I owe all that my 
Hfe has known of happiness ; to memory of you, every high and neble hope. 
Let me not, after years of must, affection, lose the guiding star of wf exist- 
ence—all that I have lived fw — all that I love " 

These words, poured forth with all the passiosate energy wikidi & fast 
hope inspires, were followed by a fAfxj of my loog-conice^edlovs. I know 
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not how incolierently the tale was told ; I cannot say how often I intermpted 
my own recital by some appeal to the past — some half-uttered hope, that she 
had seen the passion which burned within me. I can but remember the 
bursting feeling of my bosom, as she placed her hand in mine, and said^ '^It 
is yours." 

These wotds ended the story of a life whose trials were many, and \/ 
encountered at an age in which few have braved the world's cares. The 
lessons I had learned, however, were acquired in that school — adversity — 
where few are taught in vain; and if the morning of my life broke in 
clouds and shadow, the noon has been not less peaceful and bright, and the 
evening, as it draws near, comes with an aspect of calm tranquillity, ample 
enough to recompense every vicissitude of those early days, when the waves 
of fortune were roughest. 
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